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REPRESENTATIVE PHI BETA KAPPA ORATIONS 


INTRODUCTION 


BY CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING 
President of the United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa 


The two score and more of orations printed in this volume, 
and in the one preceding, serve well to interpret and to illustrate 
the types of Phi Beta Kappa oratory. Indeed they serve equally 
well to interpret and to illustrate the diverse forms of public ad- 
dresses, which we call academic. These orations also, it is to be 
remembered, form only a small proportion of the hundreds, 
or indeed of the thousands, of not dissimilar addresses which 
have been given under Phi Beta Kappa auspices in the last one 
hundred and fifty years. They are all, however, based on, and 
ruled by, certain types or forms. 

A simple reading of these addresses, even if superficial and 
casual, helps to prove that they are comprehensive in subject, 
and inclusive in interpretation. They embrace themes as di- 
verse as Albert Shaw’s “Jefferson’s Doctrines under New 
Tests,” as Bliss Perry’s ‘“The Amateur Spirit,’’ as Albert Bush- 
nell Hart’s ““The Hope of Democracy,” and as President White’s 
“Evolution vs. Revolution in Politics.””’ They include treat- 
ments historical, as Jameson’s; biographical, as Charles Sum- 
ner’s oration, given in 1846 at Harvard; religious, as Royce’s 
“What is Vital in Christianity?” ; scientific, as Stratton’s, given 
at Harvard, in 1925; psychological, as Chapman’s ““The Unity 
of Human Nature.” But the prevailing theme relates to the 
scholar, or to scholarship, to the man and to his scholastic and 
other tools, or to the human faculties or functions, interpreted 
in all possible relationships, human or natural. Of course, in 
illustration, Emerson’s ‘“The American Scholar,’ given at 
Harvard in 1837, immediately springs to the memory. But 
also Woodrow Wilson’s “The Spirit of Learning,” given also 
at Harvard, more than seventy years after Emerson’s, is present 
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to the thought. In these three score and ten years intervening 
between Emerson’s and Wilson’s addresses, it is ‘“The Scholar 
of Today,” of March, ‘The Scholar in a Republic,” of Wendell 
Phillips, “The Attitude of the Scholar,’ of Grosvenor, ‘“The 
Mystery of Education,’”’ of Barrett Wendell, the “Modern Cul- 
ture and the Human Soul,” of Pritchett, “The Value of the 
Study of Philosophy at the Present Time,” of Schurman, ‘“The 
Scholar’s Duty and Opportunity,’ of Baird, that comprehen- 
sively represent the prevailing spirit and form. But they all, 
whether devoted to scholarship or to political reconstruction, 
to historical interpretation or to timely application, are con- 
cerned with things of the mind, a theme deepest, broadest, high- 
est, a theme of cubical relations. 

It is, therefore, to be inferred that these orations do not make 
their primary appeal to the emotions of man, but to his intellect. 
They are statements made to the thinker, addressed to the 
thoughtful, bearing a message of thoughtfulness, and under 
conditions creative of thinking. They are, therefore, not gifted 
with the spirit of eloquence. For, eloquence, in the common 
interpretation, is a force springing from, and going to, the emo- 
tions of man. They are, be it also said, written as much to be 
read as to be heard. They, therefore, stand for the permanent 
in time. They are aimed to secure the attention of the one 
reading quite as much as to catch and to hold the changing 
attention of the hearer to the swift succession of spoken sen- 
tences. But, if they are not touched by the type of eloquence 
addressed to the emotions, they are also characterized by elo- 
quence of another type, by an eloquence personal, moral, and 
even intellectual. As John Morley says, in his address on the 
unveiling of a statue to John Bright, at Rochdale, in 1891: 
“Eloquence is more than words. Speech is not eloquence. 
Kloquence is character, conviction, sincerity, purpose, service, 
fitness—eloquence is the moment, is the man.”’ For, in these 
Phi Beta Kappa speeches, often does one hear and feel that a 
man, great in manhood, great in the elements which constitute 
humanity, is speaking,—a man great in endurance, great in 
idealism, great in suffering, great in love, great in sacrifice. The 
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eloquence lying in the character of the speaker, be it also added, 
finds a response in the eloquence of the character of the hearer. 
Character speaks to character quite as truly as heart answereth 
to heart. Moreover, it may be said that a certain intellectual 
eloquence is to be found in these addresses. It is the eloquence 
of clarity of statement. It is the eloquence of the persuasiveness 
of truth, truthfully declared. It is the eloquence of the strong 
mind touching other minds, also able. It is the eloquence of 
concentrated attention. It is the eloquence of logical argument. 
Such was the eloquence that belonged to Richard Salter Storrs, 
as I have heard him on Phi Beta Kappa and other occasions. 
I infer it was the eloquence of Edmund Burke. It was also, I 
infer, the eloquence of Gladstone, although united with other 
elements. It is the argument of the syllogism, a union of a 
general truth with a specific one, and the making of a just 
conclusion. 

In this comprehensiveness, and in their appeal to the intel- 
lect, these orations may also be described as expository. They 
seek to interpret a condition, to elucidate a problem, and to 
point out methods of solution. They touch the logical faculties 
more than the imaginative, more the argumentative than the 
poetical, more the understanding than the sense of the beautiful. 
In illustration, one turns to Horace Bushnell’s “The True 
Wealth or Weal of Nations,” to Paul Shorey’s “Can an Ameri- 
can Be an Optimist?” or to President Woolley’s ‘‘A Redefinition 
of Fraternity.’’ The exposition may be historical, as in Charles 
Kendall Adams’ “The Relations of Higher Education to Na- 
tional Prosperity,” and in Charles McLean Andrews’ “‘Present- 
Day Thoughts on the American Revolution.”’ The expositions 
may be scholastic, as in the more typical of these many dis- 
courses, such as Thomas Hill’s “‘Liberal Education,” or William 
Kelley Prentice’s “Hellenic Standards for the Modern World.” 
The exposition may be denunciatory, or hortatory, as in Wen- 
dell Phillips’ unique address in 1881. The exposition may be 
biographical, as in Sumner’s, in which he sought to interpret 
the scholar through the character of John Pickering; the jurist, 
through Joseph Story; the artist, through Allston; and the 
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philanthropist, through William E. Channing. In fact, in the 
typical Phi Beta Kappa oration are found the constant elements 
of exposition and of interpretation. 

In these addresses are also discovered two qualities to which 
I wish to call special attention. One of these qualities represents 
what I may describe as the union of the permanent and of the 
timely in thought and in discourse. The lasting and the deepest 
truths are interpreted fittingly. Yet they are not interpreted 
as belonging to pure space or limitless time, but rather as be- 
longing to the conditions of the immediate, in both space and 
time. Story’s oration, given at Harvard, in 1826, on “The 
Achievements and Responsibilities of our Age,’’ seeks to inter- 
pret the lasting values of classical learning, but also he treats 
of the ancient languages and literatures as offering peculiar 
advantages to America, at the close of the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. DeWitt Clinton, speaking at Union, on 
“Knowledge and Free Government,” in 1823, and Edward M. 
Shepard, speaking at the College of the City of New York, in 
1882, on “Dishonor in American Public Life,’’ represent the 
two qualities of the lasting and the timely. The second quality 
which pervades these expositions is their optimism. They 
breathe a spirit of hopefulness for the new nation and for an 
ever renewed world. In no oration is this spirit more pervasive 
than in Henry van Dyke’s great memorial oration, given at the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary, on “Democratic Aris- 
tocracy.” 

In these addresses, moreover, is heard and felt another ele- 
ment, ever belonging to great literature. It is the element of 
moral elevation. The prevailingness or commonness of its 
presence would not excuse an interpreter from failing to make 
reference to it. For, it belongs to the subjects which are selected 
for presentation, and to the methods of presentation as well. 
These subjects represent the grand human categories, and yet 
they are seldom or never grandiose. The exposition of the 
themes proceeds along high and noble levels. Both theme and 
interpretation concern man in the loftier relations. They con- 
cern man as the seeker for truth and for freedom, and as a doer 
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of what he esteems to be his duty,—duty writ large. They con- 
cern man as men associate themselves in the primary institution 
of the family. They concern men as they organize themselves in 
government and in informal society and societies. They concern 
men as they proceed in the successive stages of education from 
early youth to mature age. They concern men as they are bound 
together in the church of all orders, the recipient and the reposi- 
tory of divine revelations. The prevailing nature of the Phi 
Beta Kappa song, sung for a century and a half, and in all parts, 
is the dignity and the worth of the moralities of life. The con- 
stant sentiment is well voiced in the closing sentence of Mr. 
Lowell’s great speech on ‘‘Democracy”’: “Our healing is not 
in the storm or in the whirlwind, it is not in monarchies, or 
aristocracies, or democracies, but will be revealed by the still, 
small voice that speaks to the conscience and the heart, prompt- 
ing us to a wider and wiser humanity.” 

These addresses, moreover, covering more than a century, 
embody changing types of oratory. They begin with what 
might be called the Aristotelian type. This type was continued 
and enlarged by Quintilian. The four parts of a discourse, 
which Aristotle names as inherent in public address,—the in- 
troduction, the proposition, the proof, and the conclusion,— 
seem normally to belong, though not distinctly defined, to the 
early Phi Beta Kappa oration. By analogy, the oration rep- 
resents the strength and the orderliness of Greek architecture. 
This type, translated and transferred to English speech, is 
characteristic of Burke and of Brougham. The same grand 
notes are heard and felt in the dignity, the strength, and the 
fullness of Story, and of his fellow orators, of the earlier years 
of the nineteenth century. 

This type, however, was succeeded by another type, a type 
which was itself ornate, florid, splendid. The two types were, 
however, for a while contemporary. The newer form was em- 
bodied in Edward Everett, Charles Sumner, and Rufus Choate. 
Daniel Webster may be said to represent both types. Webster’s 
speeches were both solid and splendid. They united argument 
and poetry, logic and imagination. Many parts of the many 
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orations of Edward Everett might be quoted to prove and il- 
lustrate my interpretation. I must be content with one, and 
only one, reference. It is taken from the Phi Beta Kappa ora- 
tion of 1824, before the Alpha of Massachusetts. Its theme 
was “The Circumstances Favorable to the Progress of Litera- 
ture in America.’’ The occasion itself was noble. For, La- 
fayette was present. In the course of the oration, Everett said: 

“Tf I err in this happy vision of my country’s fortunes, I 
thank Heaven for an error so animating. If this be false, may 
I never know the truth. Never may you, my friends, be under 
any other feeling, than that a great, a growing, and immeasurably 
expanding country is calling upon you for your best services. . . 
As I have wandered over the spots once the scene of their labors, 
and mused among the prostrate columns of their senate houses 
and forums, I have seemed almost to hear a voice from the 
tombs of departed ages; from the sepulchres of the nations 
which died before the sight. They exhort us, they adjure us, 
to be faithful to our trust. They implore us by the long trials 
of struggling humanity; by the blessed memory of the departed; 
by the dear faith which has been plighted, by pure hands, to 
the holy cause of truth and man; by the awful secrets of the 
prison houses, where the sons of freedom have been immured; 
by the noble heads which have been brought to the block; by 
the wrecks of time, by the eloquent ruins of nations, they con- 
jure us not to quench the light which is rising on the world. 
Greece cries to us by the convulsed lips of her poisoned, dying 
Demosthenes; and Rome pleads with us in the mute persuasion 
of her mangled Tully.” 

A like type of splendid emotional eloquence is seen, heard, 
felt, twenty years later, in Sumner’s biographical oration: 

“The classics possess a peculiar charm as models, I might 
might say masters, of composition and form. In the contem- 
plation of these august teachers we are filled with conflicting 
emotions. They are the early voice of the world, better re- 
membered and more cherished than any intermediate voice,— 
as the language of childhood still haunts us, when the utterances 
of later years are effaced from the mind. But they show the 
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rudeness of the world’s childhood before passion yielded to the 
sway of reason and the affections; they want purity, righteous- 
ness, and that highest charm which is found in love to God and 
man. Not in the frigid philosophy of the Porch and the Acad- 
emy are we to seek these; not in the marvellous teachings of 
Socrates, as they come mended by the mellifluous words of 
Plato; not in the resounding line of Homer, on whose inspiring 
tale of blood Alexander pillowed his head; not in the animated 
strain of Pindar, where virtue is pictured in the successful strife 
of an athlete at the Olympian games; not in the torrent of De- 
mosthenes, dark with self-love and the spirit of vengeance; not 
in the fitful philosophy and boastful eloquence of Tully; not 
in the genial libertinism of Horace, or the stately atheism of 
Lucretius. To these we give admiration; but they cannot be 
our highest teachers. In none of these is the way of life. For 
eighteen hundred years the spirit of these classics has been in 
constant attention with the Sermon on the Mount, and with 
those two sublime commandments on which ‘hang all the law 
and the prophets.’ The strife is still pending, and who shall 
say when it will end? MHeathenism, which possessed itself of 
such Siren forms, is not yet exorcised. Even now it exerts a 
powerful sway, imbuing youth, coloring the thought of man- 
hood, and haunting the meditation of age; widening still in 
sphere, it embraces nations as well as individuals, until it seems 
to sit supreme.” 

Such extracts, not too long indeed—lengthy as they are— 
for the reader’s interest, illustrate, and more than illustrate, 
the florid, the ornate type of the eloquence of the Phi Beta 
Kappa orators of the earlier and middle decades of the last cen- 
tury. But the type of the first decades of the twentieth is quite 
unlike. If the earliest and the present type is of the Greek 
order and orderliness, with or without ornament, constructive 
or decorative, the later and the present is certainly of the Gothic 
type, without ornament. It is irregular, wandering like the 
forest on the type of which it is based, individual, timely, prac- 
tical, immediate. It is concerned with the problems of the 
present conditions, political and governmental, with the prac- 
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tical and productive significance of the discoveries in the natural 
and physical sciences, with the improvement of the studies of 
the college curriculum, and with the criticism of the methods, 
and of the ideals of the higher education. Such addresses as 
Bliss Perry’s ‘‘Poetry and Progress,’ and Thomas Nelson Page’s 
“Tdealism,”’ seem, by contrast, to illustrate the new and pre- 
vailing system and mood. The change in the length of time, 
too, occupied by the orator of the earlier time, as of Sumner, 
of more than two hours, to the one-half or three-quarters hour 
of the later period, gives an intimation of the change in the char- 
acter of the address itself. 

To discuss the causes of the change, from the florid to the 
simple, would carry the reader and the writer too far afield. But 
among the causes that might be named, are the increase in the 
attention paid to the printed page as compared to the attention 
paid to the spoken word, the supplanting of a life simple and 
plain by a life complex, absorbing, commanding, the laying of 
a stronger and heavier emphasis on the duty of studying our 
present civilization and institutions, and of not being content 
with mere disquisitions on our political affairs or with florid 
eulogies on our diverse human progress. But, whatever the 
cause may be, it is clear that in Phi Beta Kappa oratory, as 
in all types of public address, the change has been broad, deep, 
fundamental. 

The United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa, the creations of 
the college and the university, were made to serve their creators. 
They also, like the institutions themselves, were made to serve 
in a field no less broad than humanity itself. At this sesqui- 
centennial period, it is not unbecoming to express the belief 
that Phi Beta Kappa has, to a degree at least, succeeded in ren- 
dering this double service. The Chapters have blessed the col- 
leges which made them. They have also blessed mankind of 
which they and the colleges are an integral part. Of these ser- 
vices, these two volumes of orations are a sign and token. 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS AND RESPONSI- 
BILITIES OF THE AGE 


BY DE WITT CLINTON 


Delivered before the Alpha of New York, at Union College, on July 22, 1823. 
Reprinted from a copy of the third edition in the Library of 
Cornell University, with corrections in ink by the author. 


Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Society: 

In accepting the honour of your renewed invitation to ap- 
pear at this place, I have not been insensible of your kind prefer- 
ence; and when you were pleased to intimate that the deep 
interests of science, in exhibitions of this nature, might be pro- 
moted by my co-operation, I considered it my imperative duty, 
to yield a cheerful compliance. When I endeavour to enforce 
those considerations which ought to operate upon us generally 
as men, and particularly as Americans, to attend to the culti- 
vation of knowledge, you will not, I am persuaded, expect that 
I will act the holiday orator, or attempt an ambitious parade, 
an ostentatious display, or a gaudy exhibition, which would 
neither suit the character of the society, the disposition of the 
speaker, the solemnity of the place, nor the importance of the 
occasion. What I say, shall come strictly within the purview 
of the institution, shall be comprised in the language of unvar- 
nished truth, and shall be directed with an exclusive view to 
advance the interests of literature. I shall not step aside to 
embellish or to dazzle, to cull a flower or to collect a gem. Truth, 
like beauty, needs not the aid of ornament, and the cause of 
knowledge requires no factitious assistance, for it stands on its 
own merits, supporting and supported by the primary interests 
of society, and deriving its effulgent light from the radiations 
of heaven. 

Man without cultivation differs but little from the animals 
which resemble him in form. His ideas would be few and glim- 
mering, and his meaning would be conveyed by signs or by con- 
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fused sounds. His food would be the acorn or locust—his habi- 
tation, the cave—his pillow, the rock—his bed, the leaves of the 
forest—his clothes, the skins of wild beasts. Destitute of ac- 
commodations, he would roam at large seeking for food, and 
evincing in all his actions, that the state of untutored nature 
is a state of war. If we cast our eyes over the pages of history, 
or view the existing state of the world, we will find that this 
description is not exaggerated nor over-charged. Many na- 
tions are in a condition still more deplorable and debased, sunk 
to the level of brutes, and neither in the appearance of their 
bodies, nor in the character of their minds, bearing a resem- 
blance to civilized humanity. Others are somewhat more ad- 
vanced, and begin to feel the day-spring from on high—while 
those that have been acclimated to virtue, and naturalized to 
intelligence, have passed through a severe course of experi- 
ments and a long ordeal of sufferings. 

Almost all the calamities of man, except the physical evils 
which are inherent in his nature, are in a great measure to be 
imputed to erroneous views of religion or bad systems of gov- 
ernment; and these cannot be co-existent for any considerable 
time with an extensive diffusion of knowledge. Either the pre- 
dominance of intelligence will destroy the government, or the 
government will destroy it. Either it will extirpate superstition 
and enthusiasm, or they will contaminate its purity, and pros- 
trate its usefulness. Knowledge is the cause as well as the effect 
of good government. No system of government can answer 
the benign purposes of the social combinations of man, which 
is not predicated on liberty; and no creed of religion can sustain 
unsullied purity or support its high destination, which is min- 
gled with the corruptions of human government. Christianity 
is in its essence, its doctrines and its forms, republican: It 
teaches our descent from a common parent: it inculcates the 
natural equality of mankind; and it points to our origin and our 
end, to our nativity and our graves, and to our immortal des- 
tinies, as illustrations of this impressive truth. But at an early 
period it was pressed into the service of the potentates of the 
earth; the unnatural union of church and state was consum- 
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mated; and the sceptre of Constantine was supported by the 
cross of Jesus. The light of knowledge was shut out from the 
general mass, and confined to the select organs of tyranny; and 
man was for ages enveloped in the thickest gloom of intellectual 
and moral darkness. At the present crisis in human affairs, 
we perceive a great and portentous contest between power and 
liberty—between the monarchical and the representative sys- 
tems. The agonies and convulsions of resuscitating nature have 
agitated the nations, and before they are restored to their rights 
and the world to its repose, the hand of famine, the scythe of 
pestilence, and the sword of depopulation, will fill up the meas- 
ure of human calamity. 

The present state of the world exhibits an extraordinary as- 
pect. In former times, it was the policy of the sovereign to en- 
courage eminent merit in literature, science and the arts. The 
glory that was radiated on intellectual excellence was reflected 
back on the government; but these dispensations of munifi- 
cence, were confined to the Aristotles, the Virgils, and the Plinys 
of the age. The body of the people were kept in a state of pro- 
found ignorance, and considered as the profanum vulgus, to 
be employed as hewers of wood and drawers of water, and to 
be used as beasts of burden or of prey, as the policy or the ca- 
price of the despot should prescribe. 

The revolution effected by the invention of printing, has 
created a corps of literary men in the cities, the universities, the 
academies, the lyceums, and philosophical societies, of the most 
arbitrary governments of Europe, which have exercised an influ- 
ence over public opinion almost irresistible. Manis the creature of 
imitation and sympathy: and however callous the sovereign 
might be to public opinion, yet it predominated over his ministers, 
who in reality wielded the sceptre. The consequence was, that 
a more extensive diffusion of knowledge was promoted, and the 
blessings of instruction visited the cottage as well as the palace. 
Monitorial schools and religious societies were generally es- 
tablished, and the sunshine of mental and moral illumination 
penetrated the darkness which covered the nations. To know 
our rights is to assert them. The principles of the American 
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Revolution became the text-book of liberty, and its practical 
commentaries are to be read in the events now occurring in 
various parts of the globe. Greece has unfurled the holy stan d- 
ard of liberty, and waves it in defiance over the crescent of 
Mahomet. Spanish America is breaking the chains of tyranny; 
—Spain and Portugal have drawn the sword in vindication of 
the rights of man: Public opinion is operating with magic in- 
fluence in Great Britain in favour of the oppressed nations;and 
the result will show, that the physical strength of Europe must 
follow the train of its moral power. It is in vain to say, that the 
people now in commotion are unfit for free government. Con- 
ceding the fact, it avails nothing in the argument. The human 
character is principally moulded by knowledge, religion, free- 
dom, and government. The free states of Greece exhibited 
different aspects of mind, of manners, and of morals. But we 
no longer remark, as a distinguishing characteristic, the ether- 
ial spirit of the Athenian, the pastoral simplicity of the Arcadian, 
the stupidity of the Beeotian, or the laconic brevity of the Spar- 
tan.! The sweeping hand of despotism has confounded in one 
mass all the delicate colouring, the lights and shades of the pic- 
ture. In revolutionary times great talents and great virtues, 
as well as great vices and great follies, spring into being. The 
energies of our nature are put into requisition, and during the 
whirlwind and the tempest, innumerable evils will be per- 
petrated. But all the transient mischiefs of revolutions are 
mild when compared with the permanent calamities of arbi- 
trary power. The one is a sweeping deluge, an awful tornado, 
which quickly passes away—but the other is a volcano, con- 
tinually ejecting rivers of lava—an earthquake burying whole 
countries in ruin. The alleged inaptitude of man for liberty, 
is the effect of the oppressions which he has suffered: and until 
a free government can shed its propitious influence over him— 
until, perhaps, a new generation has risen up under the new 
order of things, with new habits and new principles, society will 
be in a state of agitation and mutation, faction will be lord of the 
ascendant, and frenzy and fury, denunciation and proscription, 
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will be the order of the day. The dilemma is inevitable. Either 
the happiness of the many, or the predominance of the few, must 
be sacrificed. The flame of liberty and the light of knowledge, 
emanate from the same sacred fire, and subsist on the same ali- 
ment: And the seeds of instruction widely disseminated, will, 
like the serpent’s teeth in the pagan mythology, that were sown 
into the earth, rise up against oppression in the shape of the 
iron men of Cadmus. In such a cause, who can hesitate to make 
an election? The factions and convulsions of free governments, 
are not so sanguinary in character, or terrific in effects, as the 
animosities and intestine wars of monarchies, about the suc- 
cession—the insurrections of the military—the proscriptions 
of the priesthood, and the cruelties of the administration. The 
spirit of the republic is the friend, and the genius of a monarchy 
is the enemy of peace. The potentates of the earth have, for 
centuries back, maintained large standing armies, and on the 
most frivolous pretexts, have created havoc and desolation: 
And when we compare the world, as it is under arbitrary power, 
with the world as it was under free republics, what an awful 
contrast does it exhibit! What a solemn lesson does it inculcate! 
The ministers of famine and pestilence, of death and destruction, 
have formed the van, and brought up the rear, of despotic au- 
thority. The monuments of the arts—the fabrics of genius and 
skill, and the sublime erections of piety and science, have been 
prostrated in the dust; and the places where Demosthenes and 
Cicero spoke, where Homer and Virgil sang, and where Plato 
and Aristotle taught, are now exhibited as mementos of the 
perishable nature of human glory. The forum of Rome is con- 
verted into a market for cattle? the sacred fountain of Castalia 
is surrounded, not by the muses and graces, but by the semi- 
barbarous girls of Albania:* the laurel groves, and the deified 
heights of Parnassus, are the asylum of banditti:—Babylon can 
only be traced by its bricks:—The sands of the desert have 
overwhelmed the splendid city of Palmyra, and are daily en- 
croaching on the fertile territories of the Nile: and the malaria 
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has driven man from the fairest portions of Italy, and pursued 
him to the very gates of the Eternal City. 

Considerations like these announce to us in the most im- 
pressive manner, the importance of our position in the civilized 
world, and the necessity of maintaining it. The reciprocal 
action of knowledge and free government on each other, par- 
take, in some measure, of the character of identity: for wher- 
ever liberty is firmly established, knowledge must be a neces- 
sary concomitant. And if we desire to occupy this exalted 
ground—if we wish to improve, to extend, and to perpetuate 
the blessings of freedom, it is essential, absolutely essential, 
to improve, to extend, and to perpetuate the blessings of educa- 
tion. Let us not deceive ourselves by the delusions of over- 
weening confidence, and the chimeras of impregnable security, 
and fondly suppose that we are to rise superior to the calamities 
of other nations. Our climate is salubrious, and we are free from 
pestilence—our soil is fertile, and famine is a stranger—our 
character is pacific, and war is a rare occurrence; but if we only 
suppose a relaxation of the sinews of industry, and the presence 
of a tiger-like thirst for human blood, then the consequent 
neglect of productive industry, and the vast accumulation of 
taxes, would drain the resources of individuals, and impoverish 
the public treasury; and plague and famine, poverty and de- 
population, would follow in the train of pre-existing calamities. 
Nor is it to be concealed, that dangers of the most formidable 
nature may assail us from other sources—some peculiar to our 
situation, and others that are common to all free states. 

Faction and luxury—the love of money, and the love of 
power, were the hydra-headed monsters that destroyed the 
ancient republics. At the time that the Roman commonwealth 
was overturned, all ranks of men were so corrupted, that tables 
were publicly set out, upon which the candidates for offices 
were professedly ready to pay the people the price of their votes; 
and they came not only to give their voices to the man who had 
bought them, but with all manner of weapons to fight for him. 
Hence it often happened, that they did not part without pol- 
luting the tribunal with blood and murder, and the city was a 
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perpetual scene of anarchy. The justice of heaven pursued 
the perpetrators of these enormities, and Rome was scourged 
with a series of the most detestable tyrants that ever disgraced 
the character of humanity. Although corruption will not at 
first present itself under such hideous forms, yet its approaches 
will be insidious, undermining and dangerous. It will appeal 
to cupidity and to ambition, by magnificent promises and by 
donatives of office, if not by largesses of money. Good men are 
too often lethargic and inactive—bad men are generally bold 
and adventurous. And unless arrested by the vigilant intelli- 
gence and virtuous indignation of the community, faction will, 
in process of time, contaminate all the sources of public pros- 
perity—a deleterious poison will be infused into the vital prin- 
ciples of the body politic—intrigue, ignorance, and impudence 
will be the passports to public honors—and the question will be, 
not whether the man is fit for the office, but whether the office 
is fit for the man. In this crisis of the republic, its degenerate 
and unprincipled sons will unite in a common crusade against 
the public good, and will encircle the land with a cordon of 
corrupt and daring spirits, like the peccant humours of the body, 
which, in a dangerous disease, collect in the morbid part of the 
system. 

There are also peculiar circumstances in our situation, which 
ought to silence high-toned arrogance, and admonish us of the 
dangers which surround us. The experiment of a great empire, 
founded on the federative principle, has not been fully tested 
by the efflux of time and the pressure of events. The ancient 
democracies, where the people legislated in person, were ruined 
by the smallness of their area. The impulses of faction were 
sudden, unchecked, and overwhelming. An extensive republic, 
like ours, may be destroyed by a conspiracy of the members 
against the head, or the power of government may be spent as 
it extends, like a circle in the water which is lost by its own ex- 
pansion. And an apprehension of this occurrence may induce 
the establishment of standing armies in the extremities of the 
empire, which, as in the days of ancient Rome, will rush to the 
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capital, to divide the spoils of power and wealth. Nor is it to be 
concealed that a spirit is active in the community, which tends 
to the destruction of the Union, and the consequent subversion 
of the best hopes of man. It may be considered as giving too 
much in to refinement, to intimate that the sectional prejudices 
which prevail in certain parts of the Union, may be derived from 
hereditary antipathies and feelings, and that as the Hastern 
States were chiefly settled by the Puritans or Roundheads of 
England, and the principal Southern States by the Cavaliers 
or Royalists, a diversity of manners was entailed on their pro- 
geny, which has tended to increase and exasperate the ancient 
animosities that were at the same time transmitted. I shall 
not, although I should be fortified by the great names of Aris- 
totle, Bacon, Berkeley, Buffon and Montesquieu, rely on the 
operation of physical causes, although perhaps they are not 
without their influence. It was the opinion of the Stagyrite, that 
the climate of Greece was the best possible one for the produc- 
tion of great men. The Greeks, said he, hold a middle place in 
physical and moral qualities, as well as topographical situation, 
between the northern Europeans and the southern Asiatics, 
possessing the courage of the former, without their torpor of 
intellect, and the ingenuity of the latter, without their abject 
disposition. Lord Bacon has observed, that the inhabitants of 
the south are in general more ingenious than those of the north, 
but that where the native of a cold climate has genius, he rises 
to a higher pitch than can be realized by the southern wits. And 
Bishop Berkeley® has illustrated this opinion by comparing the 
southern wits to cucumbers, which are commonly all good in 
their kind, but at best are an insipid fruit, while the northern 
geniuses are like melons, of which not one in fifty is good, but 
when it is so it has an exquisite relish. However pertinent this 
doctrine may be, where it was intended to apply, it can have 
but little weight in reference to us. The difference of latitude 
and temperature is not so great as to produce the predicated re- 
sults; and so far as facts can be ascertained, they will not bear 
out the ascription. It is probable that the causes so much to 
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be deprecated, come under the denomination of moral, and are 
to be found in slavery; for wherever it prevails, it generates an 
anti-commercial and an anti-manufacturing spirit, and at the 
same time it produces a lofty sense of independence, which is 
among the strongest preservatives of our republican govern- 
ments. In the other States, where commerce and manufac- 
tures are cultivated as well as agriculture, there is no real col- 
lision of interest with the States purely agricultural. There is, 
on the contrary, an identity; and although the prosperity of each, 
is the prosperity of all, yet jealousies will spring out of the legis- 
lative encouragement and protection of these great interests. 
To encourage the fabrics of art, is to encourage the fabrics of 
nature—to protect manufactures, is to advance the growth of 
the raw materials of which they are made—to countenance com- 
merce, is to countenance cheapness of transportation and good- 
ness of market—and to promote the wealth of any member or 
section of the Union, is to enhance its ability to use the fabrics, 
and to consume the productions of the other. The growing 
expansion of liberal feelings, and the illuminating progress of 
political philosophy, have had a salutary tendency in checking 
prejudices and antipathies which have too much prevailed. 
But little to our honor, I speak it with regret, they have been 
recently excited by a contest of equestrian swiftness. In the 
Olympic games, where enlightened Greece assembled, where 
Homer recited his poem and Thucydides his history, the lau- 
relled crown, the ‘‘palma nobilis’’® was awarded to the man, not 
to the beast; but the late display reminds us of the degenerate 
days of Rome, when a horse was raised to the honors of the con- 
sulship; and of the Prasini and the Veneti, the green and blue 
factions, which arose from those colors of livery in horse races, 
and which accelerated, if not occasioned the ruin of the Greek 
empire.’ 

The necessity of counteracting the tendency of all human 
institutions to debasement—of guarding with efficacious cir- 
cumspection against the advances of anarchy and tyranny, and 
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of preventing the evils to which we are peculiarly exposed, from 
expanded territory and geographical prejudices, must be ob- 
vious; and for this purpose, it is essential to attend, with in- 
creased zeal, to the great interests of education, and to promote, 
with unrelaxed fervor, the sacred cause of science. Education 
includes moral as well as intellectual culture—the georgics of 
the heart as well [as] of the head; and we must emphatically 
look up to a general diffusion of knowledge as the palladium of 
a free government—the guarantee of the representative system, 
and the egis of our federative existence. 

Is it necessary, on this occasion, to show the important con- 
nexion between science and all the arts, which contribute to 
the sustenance, the accommodation, and the embellishment of 
human life? The analytic researches of chemistry have opened 
to us a knowledge of the constituent parts of soils, minerals, 
vegetables, and other substances, and have developed their 
useful application. From the first conception of the propulsion 
of vessels by steam, by the Marquis of Worcester, to its con- 
summation by Fulton, how slow was-the progress—how difficult 
the accomplishment! And this could never have been effected, 
had it not received the aids of chemical discovery, of mathe- 
matical calculation, and of mechanical philosophy. All that 
relates to the economy of labor by machinery—to the facilita- 
tion of intercourse by canals and bridges—to naval, civil, and 
military architecture—to the improvement of agriculture—to 
the advancement of the mechanic arts—must be derived di- 
rectly, or indirectly, from scientific research. 

It is an ordinance of heaven, that man must be employed, 
or be unhappy. Mental or corporeal labor is the destination 
of his nature; and when he ceases to be active, he ceases to be 
useful, and descends to the level of vegetable life: And certainly 
those pursuits which call into activity his intellectual powers, 
must contribute most to his felicity, his dignity and his useful- 
ness. The vigorous direction of an active mind to the accom- 
plishment of good objects, forms its most extatic delights. 
“Haec studia adolescentiam alunt, senectutem oblectant, se- 
cundas res ornant, adversis perfugium ac solatium prebent, 
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delectant domi, non impediunt foris, pernoctant nobiscum, 
peregrinantur, rusticantur.’’’ 

The honor and glory of a nation consists in the illustrious 
achievements of its sons in the cabinet and in the field—in the 
science and learning which compose the knowledge of man—in 
the arts and inventions which administer to his accommodation, 
and in the virtues which exalt his character. Scarcely two cen- 
turies have elapsed since the settlement of these United States, 
and in that period we have seen a WASHINGTON, a HENRY, a 
FRANKLIN, & RITTENHOUSE, and a Futron—the most splendid 
names in war, in eloquence, in philosophy, in astronomy, and in 
mechanics, which the world has ever witnessed. The congress of 
patriots who proclaimed our independence in the face of an admir- 
ing world, and in the view of approving heaven, have descended, 
with three exceptions, to the grave; and in this illustrious 
band were comprised more virtue, and wisdom, and patriotism 
and energy, than in any association of ancient or modern times. 
I might proceed, and pronounce an eulogium on our savans who 
have illustrated philosophy and the exact sciences—on our 
literati, who have explored the depths and ascended the heights 
of knowledge—on our poets, who have strung the lyre of Apollo 
—on our painters, who have combined the sublime and the 
beautiful in the graphic art—on our statesmen, who have taught 
the ways and means of establishing the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number—and on our theologians, who have vin- 
dicated the ways of God toman. But I forbear. The task of 
selection is at all times invidious; and most of the distinguished 
men to whom I allude, are still living, and probably some of them 
are now present: And I ought certainly neither to offend their 
modesty, nor violate my sense of self-respect, by the obtrusion 
of praise which is not required by the occasion, and which will 
be more suitably, and unquestionably most liberally, dispensed 
by future times. 

When we consider the small areas in which the insignia of 
human greatness have been displayed, we will find equal cause 
for astonishment and exultation. Attica was not more extensive 
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than some of our counties, and the whole of Greece did not ex- 
ceed this State in dimensions. Rome, for a long period, did not 
cover as great an extent: And the Swiss Cantons, the United 
Netherlands and England, when compared with the illustrious 
men and the illustrious deeds of which they can boast, are of 
a very limited space. The United States contain more than a 
Twentieth part of the land of this globe, and not 600,000 square 
miles less than the whole of Europe. The Deity has placed us 
on a mighty continent: The plastic hand has operated on a stu- 
pendous scale: Our rivers and lakes—our cataracts and moun- 
tains—our soil and climate—bear the impress of greatness, of 
fertility, of salubrity. In this spacious theatre, replete with the 
sublime and the beautiful, let us act a correspondent part. 
This State, which now has a population of a million and a half, 
is capable of supporting six millions of souls, and before this 
century closes, this maximum will be attained. And if in the 
councils of the Almighty it is decreed, that we shall continue 
to advance in all that can render a people intelligent and vir- 
tuous, prosperous and happy, with what reverence will posterity 
regard the memory of those who have laid the foundation of such 
greatness and renown! 

The elementary parts of education in common schools, are 
the substrata of the studies of the academy and the college— 
and then again the acquisitions of those institutions become the 
basis of professional pursuits in divinity, law, or medicine, and 
the foundation of that information which leads to more mo- 
mentous advances in the cabinet, the senate, or the field—which 
penetrates the regions of discovery and invention, and which 
enlightens the world by literary disquisition and scientific in- 
vestigation. Giving full credit to all the benefits derived from 
the prescribed courses of collegiate studies, perhaps the faculties 
of young men are more powerfully evolved by institutions like 
the present, which generate habits of observation and reflection, 
and which produce ability in composition and facility in public 
speaking. And equally striking are the benefits of the extensive 
libraries within reach, where the “relics of the ancient saints 
of literature, full of true virtue and without delusion or impos- 
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ture,’’® and the oblations and offerings of the votaries of learning 
in other times, are preserved. 

The field of honor and usefulness is now before you. What- 
ever direction you take, whatever course you adopt, it is in your 
power to become eminent. The first man in his profession is 
often absolutely and always relatively, a great man. In this 
country particularly, every man has it in his power to be the 
architect of his own fortune. And when he rises, let him ascend 
the pyramid of greatness, not by the creeping tortuous windings 
of the reptile, but by the sublime flight of the bird of Jove. 
The eagle erects his aerie on the mountain top—looks at the 
sun with undazzled eyes, and defies the thunder and the storm. 
The serpent creeps on the earth, hides in the cavern, and sinks 
into torpidity. 

Without referring to the inducements for exertion arising 
from the successful enterprizes of our citizens at home, it must 
be sufficient to animate you to active industry, by pointing out 
the harvest of profit and glory which has been reaped abroad. 
West, of Pennsylvania, has delighted and astonished the world, 
by his pictorial performances. Murray, of New York, has 
written the best work on English grammar, evincing a mind of 
the most lucid, discriminating and arranging constitution, and 
he is now enjoying the rewards of his piety and erudition, in 
the smiles of an approving conscience, and the plaudits of good 
men. Perkins, of Massachusetts, is now pushing that wonder- 
ful invention, the steam engine, to the utmost verge of perfec- 
tion. Many of our enterprising youth are now traversing sea 
and land in the pursuit of science—some are seated in the cele- 
brated schools of medicine and natural science—some are in 
the great cities, examining the fabrics of art, the machinery and 
processes of manufacturing, the movements and evolutions of 
commerce, and the complex relations of political economy. 
Others are moving in various directions, improving their in- 
formation in agriculture, their taste in the fine arts, and adding 
to their knowledge of men and things. A late writer’? mentions 
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that at a popular point of his tour in Switzerland, it appeared 
from a register which he consulted, that even in that sequestered 
region the proportion of American travellers was respectable. 
The revolution in navigation is the most astonishing portion 
of history. Wherever great communications can be maintained 
by water, the seats of commerce and navigation, of dense popu- 
lation and extensive dominion, will be established at those places. 
Before the discovery of the magnet, navigation was generally 
within sight of land. Who does not smile when he reads of the 
ten years’ wanderings and sufferings of Ulysses from Ilium in 
Asia Minor to the little island of Ithaca, which, within a few 
years, has been taken possession of by a British sergeant and 
his guard,! and of the terrific and appalling adventures of the 
pious Aineas in a voyage from the former place to Italy? If 
an epic poem were now written, conceived by the sublime genius 
of Homer, and matured by the embellished taste and correct 
judgment of Virgil, describing in “thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn,’ the voyage of a hero full of emprise and 
pregnant with danger, from the city of New York to the Island 
of St. Domingo, or the mouth of the Mississippi (the full dis- 
tance of the progress of Ulysses and A‘neas), although it might 
be sustained by all the interest arising from important episodes 
and preternatural machinery, yet the essence of the poem would 
be so absurd that no genius or management could protect it 
from the hue and cry of universal contempt. The Mediterra- 
nean Sea was the locus of ancient navigation, and on its borders 
sprung up in succession, the four great monarchies—the As- 
syrian, the Persian, the Grecian and the Roman: and “all our 
religion—almost all our law—almost all our arts—almost all 
that sets us above savages, have come to us from the shores of 
the Mediterranean.” The mariner’s compass has opened the 
gates of the great oceans, and the enterprising spirit formerly 
imprisoned in a small space, has spread over the globe, carrying 
with it the riches of commerce and the refinements of knowledge. 
11 Hobhouse’s Travels. 
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A voyage to Europe is now considered an excursion of pleasure: 
a voyage to China is viewed as a common occurrence, and even 
a voyage of circumnavigation round the globe, which was for- 
merly contemplated with more apprehension than all the labors 
of Hercules, passes without much observation. This spirit has 
extended to all modes of travelling, and all objects of discovery. 
The application of steam to the propulsion of boats—the es- 
tablishment of swift packets, the improvement of natural and 
the creation of artificial water courses, have produced the ap- 
proximation of remote places and substituted contiguity in 
lieu of distance. In former times, and within the recollection 
of some who hear me, a voyage to Oswego, or a journey to Niag- 
ara, was considered a difficult and bold enterprise, and the 
Island of Michilimackinack was viewed as the ultima Thule of 
America.—All parts of the world are now explored by American 
enterprise: and if we reap so nobly the fruits of our industry 
and capacity in exertions abroad, a much more extensive har- 
vest of glory remains for our operations at home. 

Linnzus has truly observed, that ‘what we know of the 
Divine works, are much fewer than those of which we are 
ignorant.” The first edition of his Species Plantarum con- 
tained only 7300 plants, and now upwards of 50,000 are enu- 
merated; and it is almost certain that our forests, our marshes, 
and our mountains, contain the most interesting non-descripts. 
Zoology has been very partially cultivated. Almost all our mam- 
malia, many of our fishes, amphibia and birds, have been arranged 
and described. Entomology has been, I may say, altogether over- 
looked; and mineralogy and geology present unbounded scope for 
investigation. In some of our great seminaries of instruction, the 
elements of natural science are taught, and our young physicians 
generally go into active life with initiatory information. We 
have lyceums established in various places, which will serve as 
schools of natural history, and as depositories of its treasures. 
Wherever a subject has been properly and scientifically de- 
scribed, it can always be recognized from the description. But 
here the functions of the philosopher do not terminate: The 
species is, to be sure, determined—its generic character ascer- 
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tained, and it is enrolled by a name in its appropriate order and 
class, but a still more expanded field of observation and inquiry 
remains: you are introduced to a stranger—his name is an- 
nounced, and you have observed his external form and manners: 
but can you be said to understand his character until you have 
sounded the depths and shallows of his mind, and examined 
the good and bad qualities of his heart—the variations of his 
conduct—the impulses, predilections and prejudices which tinge 
the colour of his life, and the variety of ights and shades which 
enter into the composition of his character? In like manner, 
you see a mineral, a plant, or an animal—may learn its name, 
and understand its scientific arrangements; but your knowledge 
of it would be very imperfect, and almost altogether useless, 
unless you proceed further, and investigate its habitats and lo- 
calities—its properties and uses—and if an organized being, its 
manners, its morals, and its habits. And owing to the neglect 
of these obvious and important considerations, natural science 
has not attained its merited rank in the scale of utility, and in 
the estimation of the public. The prodigal creation of genera— 
the preposterous multiplication of species—the adoption of new 
nomenclatures—the augmentation of synonymes—and the 
conversion of varieties into species, and of species into genera, 
have darkened the science with myriads of useless and bar- 
barous terms— have sullied its lustre, and depreciated its ster- 
ling merits. ‘If every minute difference, every trifling varia- 
tion,” said Linneus in a letter to Haller, “is to establish a new 
species, why should I delay to exhibit ten thousand such 
species?” 

Vanity furnishes a sufficient fund of inducement for this 
ridiculous course. A new species, or a new genus, entitles the 
nomenclator to the honours of a discovery; and in acting the 
godfather, he will probably select the name of a friend, and ex- 
pect in time the return of the compliment. The dealers in speci- 
mens, have also a direct interest in the increase and confusion 
of nomenclature: For every new name of the same substance, 
an additionmay be made to the stock of their commodities, and 
the range of their sales. But the honours of a new system of 
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arrangement are too flattering and transcendant not to be at- 
tempted; and the consequence is, that the system of Linneus 
has been mutilated, and in a great degree displaced, and new 
ones substituted, which have introduced the reign of chaos and 
old night, into natural science. It has indeed in some instances 
been judiciously modified, and greatly meliorated. But better 
for the cause of knowledge to have an uniform system, with 
many defects, than to be perplexed and embarrassed with a 
diversity. We can travel on one highway without losing our- 
selves, but if we are bewildered by many roads and bye-paths, 
our progress will be slow, uncertain and erroneous. When 
philosophy consists in words and not in things, it loses its body 
and becomes a shadow—it changes the real for the nominal: 
And it is not too uncharitable to say, that the philosophers of 
terminology assume the physiognomy of knowledge and conceal 
the absence of ideas by the use of hard words, as the cuttle-fish 
merges itself in concealment by the dark fluid which it emits. 
This endless jargon of nomenclature—this “rudis indiges- 
taque moles’’* of science, has imposed a moral duresse upon the 
freedom of the mind: and the votary of nature cannot pene- 
trate the adytum of its holy temple, without encountering the 
same obstacles which the knight of chivalry had to sustain, when 
he endeavoured to force his way into an enchanted castle, through 
the opposition of dragons, lions, giants and genii, gorgons, 
hydras, and chimeras dire: and the human mind, borne down 
with a load of verbiage, is doomed to suffer an intellectual tor- 
ture, like prisoners in England, who on their arraignment, re- 
fusing to plead, and standing mute, were sentenced to undergo 
the peine forte et dure, and to be smothered to death under 
weights piled on their recumbent bodies. And unquestionably, 
these innovations are as deteriorating as the scholastic philos- 
ophy introduced by the commentators on Aristotle—a philos- 
ophy of words and notions—distinctions and subtleties—ab- 
stract ideas, and occult qualities—that either covered the intel- 
lectual world with darkness, or glimmered like shadows in the 
twilight, which the eye could hardly distinguish from the sur- 
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rounding gloom. All such proceedings would indicate “as if 
there were sought in knowledge a couch whereupon to rest an 
uneasy spirit; or a terrace for a wandering mind to walk up and 
down with a fair prospect; or a tower of state for a proud mind 
to rest itself upon; or a fort, or commanding ground, for strife 
and contention; or a ship for profit or sale, and not a rich store- 
house for the glory of God, and the benefit of man.’’® 

Shall we then call on some transcendant genius to dispel the 
darkness? Some intellectual Hercules, to purify the Augean 
stable? Some mighty Bacon to act the great deliverer? 


The great deliverer he! who from the gloom 

Of cloister’d monks and jargon-teaching schools, 
Led forth the true philosophy,—here long 

Held in the magic chain of words and forms, 
And definitions void: He led her forth, 
Daughter of heaven:—That, slow ascending, still 
Investigating sure the chain of things, 

With radiant finger points to heay’n again.16 

This gloomy representation must not, however, produce 
despondence, and the amateur need not take the Leucadian leap, 
in despair of attaining the object of his fond devotions. The 
leading savans of France have combined to restore the botanical 
part of the Linnean system. A general disgust is rising up 
against the mummery of science, and time and light will soon 
exercise a sanative power over the disease. 

Some foreign governments have now in this country, agents 
to collect our productions. Scientific foreigners are now explor- 
ing it with microscopic eyes, and some standard works have 
proceeded from their pens. Pursh, and the Michaux in botany, 
and Wilson in ornithology, may be mentioned as peculiarly mer- 
itorious. 

Mineralogy has also attracted great attention from abroad, 
as well as at home. And we can boast of Cleaveland, whose work 
gives an admirable view of the science: and of Silliman, in 
natural history generally, whose periodical publications reflect 
lustre on the investigating spirit of our country. It requires 
more practice than genius to detect the nature of minerals; and 
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no person need despair of success, whether he proceed to the 
developement by external appearance, chemical analysis, crystal- 
line structure, or optical character. Geology treats of the 
structure and relative position of the substances which compose 
the crust of the earth—forms an admirable illustration of the 
power, wisdom, and benevolence of the Deity; and so far as 
it rests on ascertained phenomena, is in perfect accordance with 
the cosmogony of Moses. In cultivating it, we ought particularly 
to follow the inductive mode of Bacon, and to attend exclu- 
sively to facts. It may amuse the imagination to read the 
romances of scientific men, in the shape of theories of the earth. 
Whether this earth is an extinguished sun, or a vitrified globe, 
or an animal possessed of living faculties, or a splinter of the 
sun, or a concoction of chemical affinities and mechanical depo- 
sition, or, by falling into the great deep, has been split into a 
thousand fragments, or been disorganized and shattered by the 
impingment of a comet, are inquiries little calculated to instruct 
the understanding. The specious figments of genius, and the 
erratic flights of philosophy, may excite our wonder, but they 
cannot stand the ordeal of scrutiny, or the Lydian touch of 
experiment. 

Time will scarcely permit even a short allusion to the exact 
sciences, agriculture and the mechanic arts, polite literature, 
the fine arts, and political philosophy: all of which open subjects 
of the most interesting character, that bear directly upon the 
general welfare; and all of them present the strongest incen- 
tives to the love of fame,” which is the great principle of the 
noble mind, and the last that it resigns. It isa common remark, 
that “nihil dictum quod non dictum prius,” and some are even 
so absurd as to suppose, that the stock of original ideas is ex- 
hausted. Much, no doubt, has been anticipated, but it is 
equally true that much remains untouched and unnoticed. Some 
of the greatest discoveries have been so contemporaneous, that 
it has been impossible to establish a charge of plagiarism. Many 
ideas are original, as it respects the author, and yet are not new: 
in which case the conception is more vivid, and the impression 
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more powerful, than when of a derivative character. The in- 
finite combinations of which the mind is susceptible—the lights 
and shades which the imagination can cast upon all subjects, 
and the powerful action of the understanding, in measuring 
the relations of ideas—in surveying the constitutions of things— 
in penetrating the secrets of nature, and developing the prop- 
erties of mind and matter, furnish conclusive evidence of the 
progressive improvement of our faculties, and of their capacity 
to elicit new ideas on all subjects, and to make discoveries of all 
kinds. Some inventions are the offspring of accident, as gun- 
powder, printing, and the mariner’s compass. Others, are the 
result of a happy impulse. Some assume maturity at the first 
inception, like Pallas, who sprung from the head of Jove, com- 
pletely armed with the panoply of wisdom. While most dis- 
coveries have proceeded gradually to perfection, like our ma- 
jestic Hudson, which, although small in its origin, yet, by the 
addition of fresh streams in its career to the ocean, becomes at 
last able to bear ships of the greatest burden. We are as prone 
to shoot beyond, as to shoot short of the mark; and nothing is 
more pernicious to the discovery of truth, than a refining and 
sophisticating spirit, which infects every subject with its per- 
verse and diminutive views. An illustrious writer!’ has well 
observed, that ‘‘men are accustomed to take a prospect of na- 
ture from some high tower, to view her at a distance, and to be 
too much absorbed in generalities. Whereas if they would 
vouchsafe to ascend, approach nearer to particulars, and more 
exactly and considerately look into things themselves, there 
might be a more true and valuable comprehension and discov- 
ery.” And let it be understood, “that the wonders of nature tie 
out of the high road and beaten paths, so that the very absurdity 
of an attempt may sometimes be felicitous.’!8 The mind, ma- 
tured by deep and continual meditation—enlightened by wise 
and learned conversation—and fertilized by judicious and ex- 
tensive reading, resembles that splendid metal which was formed 
from the fusion of many. minerals in the great conflagration at 
Corinth. Like the crucible of the alchymist, it will indeed as- 
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pire to creative power: like the deflagrator and the galvanic 
battery, it pursues nature into the most occult recesses, and 
tortures her into a confession of her most important secrets; 
and like the poet’s eye, it glances from heaven to earth, from 
earth to heaven, and as imagination bodies forth the forms of 
things unknown, turns them to shape, and gives to airy nothing 
a local habitation and a name.!® 

Let us then be vigilant and active in the great and holy cause 
of knowledge. The field of glory stretches before you in wide 
expanse. Untrodden heights and unknown lands surround you. 
Waste not, however, your energies on subjects of a frivolous 
nature, of useless curiosity, or impracticable attainment. 
Books have been multiplied to designate the writer of Junius— 
the Man in the Iron Mask has exercised the inquisitorial atten- 
tion of Europe—and perpetual motion, the philosopher’s stone, 
and the immortal elixir, have destroyed the lives and fortunes 
of thousands. Genuine philosophy has sometimes its aber- 
rations, and like the Spartan king or Roman emperor, mingles 
in the amusements of children. The sceptre of science is too 
often surrounded by toys and baubles, and even Linnzus con- 
descended to amuse his fancy with the creation of vegetable 
dials and oriental pearls. Innovation without improvement, 
and experiments without discoveries, are the rocks on which 
ingenuity is too often shipwrecked. 

“OQmne ignotum pro magnifico,’ said the profound his- 
torian of Rome. Wonder is the child of ignorance, and vanity 
the offspring of imbecility. Let us be astonished at nothing but 
our own apathy; and cease to be vain even of our virtues. The 
fragrance of the humble lilly of the valley, and of the retiring 
eglantine of the woods, is more grateful to genuine taste, than 
the expressed odour of the queen of flowers, or the most costly 
products of the chemical alembic. 

In our literary pursuits, let us equally reject a blind credulity 
that believes every fable, and a universal pyrrhonism that re- 
pudiates all truths—a canine appetite which devours every thing 
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however light, and digests nothing however alimentary—and a 
fastidious taste, which delights not in the nutritious viand, but 
seeks its gratification in the aromatic dessert. 

The waters of ancient learning ought to be drunk at the 
fountain head in preference to the streams. We are too prone 
to rely on references, quotations, abridgments and translations. 
The consequence is, that the meaning of the original frequently 
reaches us in a perverted or erroneous shape—its ethereal spirit 
evaporates by a change of conveyance, and we lose our ac- 
quaintance with the learned languages. A fault equally com- 
mon, and more humiliating is an idolatrous veneration for the 
literary men of Europe. This intellectual vassalage has been 
visited by high-toned arrogance and malignant vituperation. 
Harmless indeed is the calumny, and it recoils from the object 
like the javelin thrown by the feeble hand of old Priam; but it 
ought to combine with other inducements to encourage a ver- 
nacular literature, and to eause us to bestow our patronage upon 
more meritorious works of our own country. We have writers 
of genius and erudition, who form a respectable profession. 
Some have ascended the empyreal heights of poesy, and have 
gathered the laurel wreaths of genius; others have trodden the 
enchanted ground of fictitious narrative, and have been honored 
by the tears of beauty and the smiles of virtue—while several 
have unfolded the principles of science, literature, philosophy, 
jurisprudence and theology, and have exalted the intellectual 
glory of America; let us cherish the hope, that some at least will 
devote their faculties to improve those arts and sciences on 
which the substantial interests of our country so greatly de- 
pend. I refer particularly to agriculture, civil engineering, and 
naval architecture. Let us also trust that some vigorous minds 
will apply their powers to the illustration of our history. It has 
been said, with more point than truth, that the annals of mod- 
ern colonies afford but two memorable events—the foundation, 
and the separation from the parent country.2! If this observa- 
tion had been so qualified as to refer to those occurrences as the 
most memorable, not as the only memorable events, it would un- 
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doubtedly have been correct. The colonial history of New 
York, although imperfectly executed, and brought down only to 
1732, is fertile of instruction and replete with interest. The 
translations of the erudite Vanderkemp, and the collections of 
the Historical Society of New York, have furnished the most 
ample materials; and whenever it is given to the world by a 
master hand, it will be a complete refutation of the remark which 
I have quoted. Is it too much to say, that we have no good 
history of the United States, and that the best account of our 
independence is written by Botta, an Italian? At this moment, 
a respectable mechanic of the city of London is collecting ma- 
terials for writing our history. He is favourably noticed by 
distinguished members of Parliament; and although his mind 
has not been disciplined by a liberal education, yet its produc- 
tions display vigorous and cultivated powers. Let this stimu- 
late us to similar and animated exertions, and let not our writers 
despair of ultimate success, even if their efforts are attended 
with partial failures. Experience certainly brightens the vista 
of futurity; but they must expect that their fate will be de- 
termined sooner or later by intrinsic merit. Those writings 
that emit no effulgence, and communicate no information, will 
fall still-born from the press, and plunge at once into the abyss 
of obscurity. Others again will dazzle as they glide rapidly 
over the literary horizon, and be seen no more. Some, after 
basking in the meridian sunshine, will gradually undergo a tem- 
porary eclipse; but time will dispense justice, and restore their 
original splendour. 

So sinks the day-star in the ocean’s bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new spangled ore, 

Flames in the forehead of the morning sky.” 
A fortunate few are always in the full blaze of sublime glory 
—they are the phcenixes of the age—the elect of genius, and 
the favorites of nature and of heaven. 

There is nothing ‘under heaven’s wide hollowness’”* which 

does not furnish aliment for the mind. All that we observe by 
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the organs of sense, and all that we perceive by the operations 
of the understanding—all that we contemplate in retrospect, 
at the present or in the future, may be compounded or decom- 
posed in the intellectual laboratory, for beneficial purposes. The 
active mind is always vigilant, always observing. The original 
images which are created by a vivid imagination—the useful 
ideas which are called up by memory, and the vigorous advances 
of the reasoning power into the regions of disquisition and in- 
vestigation, furnish full employment for the most powerful 
mind; and after it is fully stored with all the productions of 
knowledge, then the intellect has to employ its most important 
functions in digesting and arranging the vast and splendid ma- 
terials. And if there be any thing in this world which can ad- 
minister pure delight, it is when we summon our intellectual 
resources, rally our mental powers, and proceed to the investi- 
gation of a subject distinguished for its importance and com- 
plexity, and its influence on the destinies of man. 

If science were to assume a visble form, like the fabled muses 
of the ancient mythology, all men would be ready to exclaim 
with the poet— 


. . . Her angel’s face, 
As the great eye of heaven shined bright, 
And made a sunshine in a shady place; 
Did never mortal eye behold such heavenly grace. 


But alas! it is a blessing not without its alloy. Its sedentary 
occupations, and its severe exercises of the mind, impair the 
health: and hypochondria, the Promethean vulture of the stu- 
dent, poisons for a time all the sources of enjoyment. Add to 
this, the tortures of hope deferred, and of expectation disap- 
pointed. After nights without sleep, and days without repose, 
in the pursuit of a favourite investigation—after tasking the 
mind; and stretching all its faculties to the utmost extent of 
exertion, when the golden vision of approaching fame dazzles 
the eye in the distance, and the hand is extended to taste the 
fruit and to reap the harvest, the airy castles, the gorgeous pal- 
aces of the imagination, vanish like enchanted ground, and dis- 
appear like the baseless fabric of a vision. 
24 Spenser. 
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From such perversities of fortune, the sunshine of comfort 
may, however, be extracted In the failure of a scientific in- 
vestigation, collateral discoveries of great moment have been 
made. And as an eminent philosopher has well remarked, 
“What succeeds pleaseth more, but what succeeds not, many 
times informs no less.’ And in the worst position, the mind is 
improved, sharpened, expanded, brightened, and strengthened, 
by the processes which it has undergone, and the elaborations 
which it has experienced. 


We must not then expect 

A perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, 

Where no crude surfeit reigns.” 
But we may confidently pronounce, that a cornucopia of 
blessings will attend the diffusion of knowledge—that it will 
have an electrifying effect on all sources of individual happiness 
and public prosperity—that glory will follow in the train of its 
felicitous cultivation, and that the public esteem, in perennial 
dispensation, will crown its votaries. 

This State enjoys a temperate climate and a fruitful soil, 
and situate between the Great Lakes on the north and west, and 
the ocean on the south and east, ought always to be the seat of 
plenty and salubrity. It requires nothing but the enlightened 
evolution of its faculties and resources to realize the beau-ideal 
of perfection; and the co-operation of man with the bounty of 
Providence, will render it a terrestrial paradise: and this must 
be effected through the agency of intellectual, operating on 
physical exertion. 

In this grand career of mind, in this potent effort of science, 
in this illustrious display of patriotism, contributions will flow 
in from all quarters. The humble mite will be acceptable as 
well as the golden talent. And the discriminating, perspica- 
cious and comprehensive eye of intellect will find 


Tongues in trees; books in the running brooks; 
Sermons in stones; and good in every thing.?’ 
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Indeed, the very ground on which we stand affords topics 
for important consideration and useful application. This city 
was among the earliest seats of European settlement. It was 
at the head of a great portage, reaching from the termination 
of the navigable waters of the West, to the head waters of the 
Hudson. It was the great entrepot of the valuable trade in furs 
and peltries, and the thoroughfare of commercial adventures, 
of scientific explorations, and of military expeditions. In 1690, 
it was destroyed by an irruption of French and Indians. The 
lives of many of its inhabitants were saved as it were by a special 
interposition of Providence. And the sympathising and pathetic 
speech of the faithful Mohawks on that melancholy occasion, 
may be ranked among the most splendid effusions of oratory.”® 
The alluvial lands of the river, rich as the soil formed by the 
overflowings of the Nile, were the principal residence of that 
ferocious and martial race, the true old heads of the Iroquois— 
a confederacy which carried terror, havoc and desolation from 
the Gulph of St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico; and which 
aspired to universal empire over the savage nations. How as- 
tonished would that people be if they could be summoned to 
life, to witness the flowing of the waters of the West through this 
place, seeking, in a navigable shape, a new route to the Atlantic 
Ocean—carrying on their bosom the congregated products of 
nature and art, and spreading as they proceed wealth and pros- 
perity. 

All alluvial ground formed by streams emanating from a 
distance and reinforced in their transit by auxiliary waters, 
must be fertile not only in soil, but abundant in the various 
productions of the vegetable kingdom. The germs of plants 
will be transported from remote quarters; and the gorges and 
ravines, formed in many places by intersecting streams, will 
not only protect particular spots from the ravages of the plow, 
but open the treasures of the mineral kingdom by the profound 
excavations of the water and the transportation of distant fos- 
sils. Here, then, is proper region for interesting discovery. 
Strange trees now flourish on the banks of the river; many a 
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flower is born to blush unseen, and many a curious production 
has never undergone scientific scrutiny. 

Here has been established a great seminary of education, 
which in less than thirty years has risen to an extraordinary al- 
titude of excellence—which unites the ardour of youthful en- 
thusiasm with the wisdom of experienced longevity, and the 
celebrity of confirmed usefulness—and which, by an able dif- 
fusion of the light of knowledge and a dexterous management 
of the helm of government, has already produced scholars who 
adorn and illumine the walks of science and literature—the 
pursuits of professional life, and the councils of our country. 

In this vicinity flourished Sir William Johnson, one of the 
extraordinary characters of our colonial history. He settled 
near the banks of the Mohawk, and from humble beginnings 
he acquired great celebrity, particularly in war—immense 
wealth, and the favour of his sovereign. Auspicious events, in 
occurrence with a paramount influence over the Indians, and 
great energy of character, laid the foundation and erected the 
superstructure of his fortunes. In this place lived and died that 
eminent servant of God, the Rev. Dr. Romeyn, the fragrance 
of whose virtues is still cherished in your hearts and felt in your 
lives. His venerable form—his dignified deportment—his eye 
beaming goodness and his voice uttering wisdom, are still fresh 
in your minds; so impressive is the power of combined virtue 
and intelligence. Dr. Dwight, the greatest theologian of the 
age, has pronounced his eulogium; and it remains for biography 
to perform its functions, and to fill up the outlines so ably 
drawn by one of the most acute observers and profound thinkers 
which our country has produced.”® 

Finally, whatever may be our thoughts, our words, our 
writings, or our actions, let them all be subservient to the pro- 
motion of science and the prosperity of our country. Pleasure 
is a shadow; wealth is vanity, and power a pageant—but knowl- 
edge is extatic in enjoyment, perennial in fame, unlimited in 
space, and infinite in duration. In the performance of its sacred 
offices, it fears no danger, spares no expense, omits no exertion. 
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It scales the mountains, looks into the volcano, dives into the 
ocean, perforates the earth, wings its flight into the skies, en- 
circles the globe, explores sea and land, contemplates the dis- 
tant, examines the minute, comprehends the great, and ascends 
the sublime. No place too remote for its grasp—no heavens 
too exalted for its reach. “Its seat is the bosom of God—its 
voice the harmony of the world. All things in heaven and earth 
do it homage, the very least as feeling its care, and the greatest 
as not exempt from its power. Both angels and men and crea- 
tures, of what condition soever, though each in different sort 
and manner, yet all, with uniform consent, admiring it as the 
parent of peace and happiness.’’*° 
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SCIENCE AND LETTERS IN OUR DAY 


BY JOSEPH STORY 


Delivered before the Alpha of Massachusetts, at Harvard University, 
at the Anniversary Celebration on August 31, 1826 
GENTLEMEN, 

If I had consulted my own wishes, I should not have pre- 
sumed to address you on the present occasion. The habits of 
professional employment rarely admit of leisure for the indul- 
gence of literary taste. And in a science, whose mastery de- 
mands a whole life of laborious diligence, whose details are in- 
exhaustible, and whose intricacies task the most acute intellects, 
it would be a matter of surprise, if every hour withdrawn from its 
concerns did not somewhat put at hazard the success of its vo- 
tary. Nor can it escape observation, how much the technical 
doctrines of a jurisprudence, drawn from remote antiquity, and 
expanding itself over the business of many ages, must have a 
tendency to chill that enthusiasm, which lends encouragement to 
every enterprise, and to obscure those finer forms of thought, 
which give to literature its lovelier, | may say, its inexpressible 
graces. The consciousness of difficulties of this sort may well 
be supposed to press upon every professional mind. They can 
be overlooked by those only, whose youth has not been tried in 
the hard school of experience, or whose genius gives no credit 
to impossibilities. 

I have not hesitated, however, to yield to your invitation, 
trusting to that indulgence, which has not hitherto been with- 
held from well meant efforts, and not unwilling to add the tes- 
timony of my own example, however humble, in favor of the 
claims of this society to the services of all its members. 

We live in an extraordinary age. It has been marked by 
events, which will leave a durable impression upon the pages 
of history by their own intrinsic importance. But they will be 
read with far deeper emotions in their effects upon future ages; 
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in their consequences upon the happiness of whole communities; 
in the direct or silent changes forced by them into the very 
structure of society; in the establishment of a new and mighty 
empire, the empire of public opinion; in the operation of what 
Lord Bacon has characterized almost as supreme power, the 
power of knowledge, working its way to universality, and in- 
terposing checks upon government and people, by means gentle 
and decisive, which have never before been fully felt, and are 
even now, perhaps, incapable of being perfectly comprehended. 

Other ages have been marked by brilliant feats in arms. 
Wars have been waged for the best and for the worst of pur- 
poses. The ambitious conqueror has trodden whole nations 
under his feet, to satisfy the lust of power; and the eagles of his 
victories have stood on either extreme of the civilized world. 
The barbarian has broken loose from his northern fastnesses, 
and overwhelmed in his progress temples and thrones, the ador- 
ers of the true God, and the worshippers of idols. Heroes and 
patriots have successfully resisted the invaders of their country, 
or perished in its defence; and in each way have given immor- 
tality to their exploits. Kingdoms have been rent asunder by 
intestine broils, or by struggles for freedom. Bigotry has traced 
out the march of its persecutions in footsteps of blood; and 
superstition employed its terrors to nerve the arm of the tyrant, 
or immolate his victims. There have been ancient leagues for 
the partition of empires, for the support of thrones, for the 
fencing out of human improvement, and for the consolidation 
of arbitrary power. There have, too, been bright spots 
on the earth, where the cheering light of liberty shone in 
peace; where learning unlocked its stores in various profusion; 
where the arts unfolded themselves in every form of beauty and 
grandeur; where literature loved to linger in academic shades, 
or enjoy the public sunshine; where song lent new inspiration 
to the temple; where eloquence alternately consecrated the hall 
of legislation, or astonished the forum with its appeals. 

We may not assert, that the present age can lay claim to the 
production of any one of the mightiest efforts of human genius. 
Homer and Virgil, and Shakspeare and Milton were of other 
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days, and yet stand unrivalled in song. Time has not inscribed 
upon the sepulchre of the dead any nobler names in eloquence, 
than Demosthenes and Cicero. Who has outdone the chisel of 
Phidias, or the pencil of Michael Angelo, and Raffaelle? Where 
are the monuments of our day, whose architecture dares to con- 
tend with the Doric, Ionic, or Corinthian of Greece, or even with 
the Composite, or Gothic of later times? History yet points 
to the pregnant though brief text of Tacitus, and acknowledges 
no finer models than those of antiquity. The stream of a century 
has swept by the works of Locke and Newton; yet they still 
stand alone in unapproached, in unapproachable majesty. 

Nor may we pronounce, that the present age by its collective 
splendor in arts and arms casts into shade all former epochs. 
The era of Pericles witnessed a combination of talents and ac- 
quirements, of celebrated deeds and celebrated works, which 
the lapse of twenty-two centuries has left unobscured. Au- 
gustus, surveying his mighty empire, could scarcely contem- 
plate with more satisfaction the triumph of his arms, than the 
triumph of the philosophy and literature of Rome. France yet 
delights to dwell on the times of Lewis the Fourteenth, as the 
proudest in her annals; and England, with far less propriety, 
looks back upon the reign of Queen Anne for the best models 
of her literary excellence. 

But, though we may not arrogate to ourselves the possession 
of the first genius, or the first era in human history, let it not be 
imagined that we do not live in an extraordinary age. It is 
impossible to look around us without alternate emotions of 
exultation and astonishment. What shall we say of one revolu- 
tion, which created a nation out of thirteen feeble colonies, and 
founded the empire of liberty upon the basis of the perfect 
equality in rights and representation of all its citizens? which 
commenced in a struggle by enlightened men for principles, 
and not for places, and in its progress and conclusion exhibited 
examples of heroism, patriotic sacrifices, and disinterested vir- 
tue, which have never been surpassed in the most favored re- 
gions? What shall we say of this nation, which has in fifty years 
quadrupled its population, and spread itself from the Atlantic 
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to the Rocky Mountains, not by the desolations of successful 
war, but by the triumphant march of industry and enterprise? 
What shall we say of another revolution, which shook Europe 
to its centre, overturned principalities and thrones, demolished 
oppressions, whose iron had for years entered into the souls of 
their subjects, and after various fortunes of victory and defeat, 
of military despotism and popular commotion, ended at last 
in the planting of free institutions, free tenures, and representa- 
tive government in the very soil of absolute monarchy? What 
shall we say of another revolution, or rather series of revolu- 
tions, which has restored to South America the independence 
torn from her three centuries ago by the force or by the fraud of 
those nations, whose present visitations bespeak a Providence, 
which superintends and measures out at awful distances its re- 
wards and its retributions? She has risen, as it were, from the 
depths of the ocean, where she had been buried for ages. Her 
shores no longer murmur with the hoarse surges of her unnavi- 
gated waters, or echo the jealous footsteps of her armed op- 
pressors. Her forests and her table lands, her mountains and 
her vallies gladden with the voices of the free. She welcomes 
to her ports the whitening sails of commerce. She feels, that 
the treasures of her mines, the broad expanse of her rivers, the 
beauty of her lakes, the grandeur of her scenery, the products of 
her fertile and inexhaustible soil, are no longer the close domain 
of a distant sovereign, but the free inheritance of her own chil- 
dren. She sees, that these are to bind her to other nations by 
ties, which outlive all compacts, and all dynasties, by ties of 
mutual sympathy, mutual equality, and mutual interest. 

But such events sink into nothing, compared with the great 
moral, political, and literary revolutions, by which they have 
been accompanied. Upon some of these topics, I may not in- 
dulge myself even for a moment. They have been discussed 
here, and in other places, in a manner, which forbids all hope 
of more comprehensive illustration. They may, indeed, be 
still followed out; but whoever dares the difficulties of such a 
task, will falter with unequal footsteps. 
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What I propose to myself on the present occasion is of a far 
more limited and humble nature. It is to trace out some of the 
circumstances of our age, which connect themselves closely 
with the cause of science and letters; to sketch here and there a 
light and shadow of our days;—to look somewhat at our own 
prospects and attainments;—and thus to lay before you some- 
thing for reflection, for encouragement, and for admonition. 

One of the most striking characteristics of our age, and that, 
indeed, which has worked deepest in all the changes of its for- 
tunes and pursuits, is the general diffusion of knowledge. This 
is emphatically the age of reading. In other times this was the 
privilege of the few; in ours, it is the possession of the many. 
Learning once constituted the accomplishment of those in the 
higher orders of society, who had no relish for active employ- 
ment, and of those, whose monastic lives and religious profes- 
sion sought to escape from the weariness of their common duties. 
Its progress may be said to have been gradually downwards 
from the higher to the middle classes of society. It scarcely 
reached at all, in its joys or its sorrows, in its instructions or its 
fantasies, the home of the peasant and artisan. It now radiates 
in all directions; and exerts its central force more in the middle, 
than in any other class of society. The means of education were 
formerly within reach of few. It required wealth to accumulate 
knowledge. The possession of a library was no ordinary achieve- 
ment. The learned leisure of a fellowship in some universi- 
ty seemed almost indispensable for any successful studies; and 
the patronage of princes and courtiers was the narrow avenue 
to public favor. I speak of a period at little more than the 
distance of two centuries; not of particular instances, but of the 
general cast and complexion of life. 

The principal cause of this change is to be found in the free- 
dom of the press, or rather in this cooperating with the cheap- 
ness of the press. It has been aided also by the system of free 
schools, wherever it has been established; by that liberal com- 
merce, which connects by golden chains the interests of man- 
kind; by that spirit of inquiry, which Protestantism awakened 
throughout Christian Europe; and above all by those necessi- 
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ties, which have compelled even absolute monarchs to appeal 
to the patriotism and common sentiments of their subjects. 
Little more than a century has elapsed since the press in England 
was under the control of a licenser; and within our own days only 
has it ceased to be a contempt, punishable by imprisonment, to 
print the debates of Parliament. We all know how it still is on 
the continent of Europe. It either speaks in timid under tones, 
or echoes back the prescribed formularies of the government. 
The moment publicity is given to affairs of state, they excite 
everywhere an irresistible interest. If discussion be permitted, 
it will soon be necessary to enlist talents to defend, as well as 
talents to devise measures. The daily press first instructed men 
in their wants, and soon found, that the eagerness of curiosity 
outstripped the power of gratifying it. No man can now doubt 
the fact, that wherever the press is free, it will emancipate the 
people; wherever knowledge circulates unrestrained, it is no 
longer safe to oppress; wherever public opinion is enlightened, 
it nourishes an independent, masculine, and healthful spirit. 
If Faustus were now living, he might acclaim with all the en- 
thusiasm of Archimedes, and with a far nearer approach to the 
truth, Give me where I may place a free press, and I will shake 
the world. 

One interesting effect, which owes its origin to this universal 
love and power of reading, is felt in the altered condition of 
authors themselves. They no longer depend upon the smiles 
of a favored few. The patronage of the great is no longer sub- 
missively entreated, or exultingly proclaimed. Their patrons 
are the public; their readers are the civilized world. They ad- 
dress themselves, not to the present generation alone, but as- 
pire to instruct posterity. No blushing dedications seek an 
easy passport to fame, or flatter the perilous condescension of 
pride. No illuminated letters flourish on the silky page, asking 
admission to the courtly drawing room. Authors are no longer 
the humble companions or dependents of the nobility; but they 
constitute the chosen ornaments of society, and are welcomed 
to the gay circles of fashion and the palaces of princes. Theirs 
is no longer an unthrifty vocation, closely allied to penury; but 
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an elevated profession, maintaining its thousands in lucrative 
pursuits. It is not with them, as it was in the days of Milton, 
whose immortal ‘Paradise Lost’’ drew five sterling pounds, 
with a contingent of five more, from the reluctant bookseller. 

My Lord Coke would hardly find authority in our day for 
his provoking commentary on the memorable statute of the 
fourth Henry, which declares that ‘none henceforth shall use 
to multiply gold or silver, or use the craft of multiplication,”’ 
in which he gravely enumerates five classes of beggars, ending 
the catalogue in his own quaint phraseology with ‘“‘poetasters,”’ 
and repeating for the benefit of young apprentices of the law the 
sad admonition, 

“‘Sepe pater dixit, Studium quid inutile tentas ? 
Meonides nullas ipse reliquit opes.”’ 

There are certainly among us those, who are within the pen- 
alty of this prohibition, if my Lord Coke’s account of the matter 
is to be believed, for they are in possession of what he defines to 
be “a certain subtil and spiritual substance extracted out of 
things,” whereby they transmute many things into gold. I am 
indeed afraid that the magician of Abbotsford is accustomed 
to “use the craft of multiplication”; and most of us know to our 
cost, that he has changed many strange substances into very 
gold and very silver. Yet even if he be an old offender in this 
way, as is shrewdly suspected, there is little danger of his con- 
viction in this liberal age, since, though he gains by every thing 
he parts with, we are never willing to part with any thing we 
receive from him. 

The rewards of authorship are almost as sure and regular 
now, as those of any other profession. There are, indeed, in- 
stances of wonderful success, and sad failure; of genius pining 
in neglect; of labor bringing nothing but sickness of the heart; 
of fruitless enterprise, baffled in every adventure; of learning 
waiting its appointed time to die in patient suffering. But this 
is the lot of some in all times. Disappointment crowds fast upon 
human footsteps in whatever paths they tread. Eminent good 
fortune is a prize rarely given even to the foremost in the race. 
And after all, he, who has read human life most closely, knows 
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that happiness is not the constant attendant of the highest public 
favor; and that it rather belongs to those, who, if they seldom 
soar, seldom fail. 

Searcely is a work of real merit dry from the English press, 
before it wings its way to both the Indies and Americas. It is 
found in the most distant climates, and the most sequestered 
retreats. It charms the traveller as he sails over rivers and 
oceans. It visits our lakes and our forests. It kindles the curi- 
osity of the thick-breathing city, and cheers the log hut of the 
mountaineer. The Lake of the Woods resounds with the min- 
strelsy of our mother tongue, and the plains of Hindostan are 
tributary to its praise. Nay more, what is the peculiar pride of 
our age, the Bible may now circulate its consolations and 
instructions among the poor and forlorn of every land, in their 
native dialect. Such is the triumph of letters; such is the 
triumph of Christian benevolence. 

With such a demand for books, with such facilities of inter- 
course, it is no wonder, that reading should cease to be a mere 
luxury, and should be classed among the necessaries of life. 
Authors may now, with a steady confidence, boast, that they 
possess a hold on the human mind, which grapples closer and 
mightier than all others. They may feel sure, that every just 
sentiment, every enlightened opinion, every earnest breathing 
after excellence will awaken kindred sympathies from the rising 
to the setting sun. 

Nor should it be overlooked, what a beneficial impulse has 
been thus communicated to education among the female sex. 
If Christianity may be said to have given a permanent eleva- 
tion to woman, as an intellectual and moral being, it is as true, 
that the present age, above all others, has given play to her 
genius, and taught us to reverence its influence. It was the 
fashion of other times to treat the literary acquirements of the 
sex, as starched pedantry, or vain pretensions; to stigmatize 
them as inconsistent with those domestic affections and virtues, 
which constitute the charm of society. We had abundant homi- 
hes read upon their amiable weaknesses and sentimental deli- 
cacy, upon their timid gentleness and submissive dependence; 
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as if to taste the fruit of knowledge were a deadly sin, and ig- 
norance were the sole guard of innocence. Their whole lives 
were “‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought,” and conceal- 
ment of intellectual power was often resorted to, to escape the 
dangerous imputation of masculine strength. In the higher 
walks of life, the satirist was not without color for the sugges- 
tion, that it was 
“A youth of folly, an old age of cards’; 


and that elsewhere, ‘“‘most women had no character at all,’”’ be- 
yond that of purity and devotion to their families. Admirable 
as are these qualities, it seemed an abuse of the gifts of Provi- 
dence to deny to mothers the power of instructing their children, 
to wives the privilege of sharing the intellectual pursuits of their 
husbands, to sisters and daughters the delight of ministering 
knowledge in the fireside circle, to youth and beauty the charm 
of refined sense, to age and infirmity the consolation of studies, 
which elevate the soul and gladden the listless hours of despon- 
dency. 

These things have in a great measure passed away. The 
prejudices, which dishonored the sex, have yielded to the in- 
fluences of truth. By slow but sure advances education has 
extended itself through all ranks of female society. There is no 
longer any dread, least the culture of science should foster that 
masculine boldness or restless independence, which alarms by its 
sallies, or wounds by its inconsistencies. We have seen that 
here, as everywhere else, knowledge is favorable to human vir- 
tue and human happiness; that the refinement of literature adds 
lustre to the devotion of piety; that true learning, like true taste, 
is modest and unostentatious; that grace of manners receives 
a higher polish from the discipline of the schools; that cultivated 
genius sheds a cheering light over domestic duties, and its very 
sparkles, like those of the diamond, attest at once its power and 
its purity. Theere is not a rank of female society however high, 
which does not now pay homage to literature, or that would not 
blush even at the suspicion of that ignorance, which a half cen- 
tury ago was neither uncommon nor discreditable. There is not 
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a parent, whose pride may not glow at the thought, that his 
daughter’s happiness is in a great measure within her own com- 
mand, whether she keeps the cool sequestered vale of life, or 
visits the busy walks of fashion. 

A new path is thus open for female exertion, to alleviate the 
pressure of misfortune, without any supposed sacrifice of dig- 
nity or modesty. Man no longer aspires to an exclusive domin- 
ion in authorship. He has rivals or allies in almost every de- 
partment of knowledge; and they are to be found among those, 
whose elegance of manners and blamelessness of life command 
his respect, as much as their talents excite his admiration. Who 
is there, that does not contemplate with enthusiasm the pre- 
cious fragments of Elizabeth Smith, the venerable learning of 
Elizabeth Carter, the elevated piety of Hannah More, the per- 
suasive sense of Mrs. Barbauld, the elegant memoirs of her ac- 
complished niece, the bewitching fictions of Madame D’Arblay, 
the vivid, picturesque, and terrific imagery of Mrs. Radcliffe, 
the glowing poetry of Mrs. Hemans, the matchless wit, the in- 
exhaustible conversations, the fine character painting, the prac- 
tical instructions of Miss Edgeworth, the great KNowNn, stand- 
ing in her own department by the side of the great UNKNOWN? 

Another circumstance, illustrative of the character of our 
age, is the bold and fearless spirit of its speculations. Nothing 
is more common in the history of mankind, than a servile adop- 
tion of received opinions, and a timid acquiescence in whatever 
is established. It matters not, whether a doctrine or institution 
owes its existence to accident or design, to wisdom, or ignorance, 
or folly, there is a natural tendency to give it an undue value 
in proportion to its antiquity. What is obscure in its origin 
warms and gratifies the imagination. What in its progress has 
insinuated itself into the general habits and manners of a na- 
tion, becomes embedded in the solid mass of society. It is only 
at distant intervals, from an aggregation of causes, that some 
stirring revolution breaks up the old foundations, or some 
mighty genius storms and overthrows the entrenchments of 
error. Who would believe, if history did not record the fact, 
that the metaphysics of Aristotle, or rather the misuse of his 
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metaphysics, held the human mind in bondage for two thousand 
years? that Galileo was imprisoned for proclaiming the true 
theory of the solar system? that the magnificent discoveries 
of Sir Isaac Newton encountered strong opposition from phi- 
losophers? that Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding 
found its way with infinite difficulty into the studies of the 
English Universities? that Lord Bacon’s method of induction 
never reached its splendid triumphs until our day? that the 
doctrine of the divine right of kings, and the absolute allegiance 
of subjects, constituted nearly the whole theory of government 
from the fall of the Roman Republic to the seventeenth century? 
that Christianity itself was overlaid and almost buried for many 
centuries, by the dreamy comments of monks, the superstitions 
of fanatics, and the traditions of the church? that it was an 
execrable sin throughout Christendom to read and circulate 
the Holy Scriptures in the vulgar tongue? Nay, that it is stilla 
crime in some nations, of which the Inquisition would take no 
very indulgent notice, even if the Head of the Catholic Church 
should not feel, that Bible societies deserve his denunciation? 
Even the great reformers of the Protestant Church left their 
work but half done, or rather came to it with notions far too 
limited for its successful accomplishment. - They combated 
errors and abuses, and laid the broad foundations of a more 
rational faith. But they were themselves insensible to the just 
rights and obligations of religious inquiry. They thought all 
error intolerable; but they forgot in their zeal, that the ques- 
tion, what was truth, wasopen toallfor discussion. They assumed 
to themselves the very infallibilty, which they rebuked in the 
Romish Church; and as unrelentingly persecuted heresies of 
opinion, as those, who had sat for ages in the judgment seat of 
St. Peter. They allowed, indeed, that all men had a right to 
inquire; but they thought, that all must, if honest, come to the 
same conclusion with themselves; that the full extent of Chris- 
tian liberty was the liberty of adopting those opinions, 
which they promulgated as true. The unrestrained right of 
private judgment, the glorious privilege of a free conscience, as 
now established in this favored land, was farther from their 
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thoughts, even than Popery itself. I would not be unjust to 
these great men. The fault was less theirs than that of the age 
in which they lived. They partook only of that spirit of in- 
firmity, which religion itself may not wholly extinguish in its 
sincere but over zealous votaries. It is their glory to have laid 
the deep, and, I trust, the imperishable foundations of Protest- 
antism. May it be ours to finish the work, as they would have done 
it, if they had been permitted to enjoy the blessed light of these 
latter times. But let not Protestants boast of their Justice or 
their charity, while they continue to deny an equality of rights 
to the Catholics. 

The progress of the spirit of free inquiry cannot escape the 
observation of the most superficial examiner of history. The 
press, by slow but firm steps, first felt its way, and began its 
attacks upon the outworks of received opinions. One error after 
another silently crumbled into the dust, until success seemed to 
justify the boldest experiments. Opinions in science, in physic, 
in philosophy, in morals, in religion, in literature have been sub- 
jected to the severest scrutiny; and many, which had grown 
hoary under the authority of ages, have been quietly conveyed 
to their last home with scarcely a solitary mourner to grace 
their obsequies. The contest, indeed, between old and new 
opinions has been, and continues to be, maintained with great 
obstinacy and ability on all sides, and has forced even the slug- 
gish into the necessity of thinking for themselves. Scholars 
have been driven to arm themselves for attack, as well as for 
defence; and in a literary warfare, nearly universal, have 
been obliged to make their appeals to the living judgment of the 
public for protection, as well as for encouragement. 

The effects of this animated and free discussion have, in 
general, been very salutary. There is not a single department 
of life, which has not been invigorated by its influence, nor a 
single profession, which has not partaken of its success. 

In jurisprudence, which reluctantly admits any new ad- 
junct, and counts in its train a thousand champions ready to 
rise in defence of its formularies and technical rules, the victory 
has been brilliant and decisive. The civil and the common law 
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have yielded to the pressure of the times, and have adopted 
much, which philosophy and experience have recommended, 
although it stood upon no text of the Pandects, and claimed no 
support from the feudal policy. Commercial law, at least so 
far as England and America are concerned, is the creation of 
the eighteenth century. It started into life with the genius of 
Lord Mansfield, and gathering in its course whatever was val- 
uable in the earlier institutes of foreign countries, has reflected 
back upon them its own superior lights, so as to become the 
guide and oracle of the commercial world. If my own feelings 
do not mislead me, the profession itself has also acquired a lib- 
erality of opinion, a comprehensiveness of argumentation, a 
sympathy with the other pursuits of life, and a lofty eloquence, 
which, if ever before, belonged to it only in the best days of the 
best orators of antiquity. It was the bitter scoff of other times, 
approaching to the sententiousness of a proverb, that to be a 
good lawyer was to be an indifferent statesman. The profession 
has outlived the truth of the sarcasm. At the present moment 
England may count lawyers among her most gifted statesmen; 
and in America, I need but appeal to those, who hear me, for the 
fact, our most eminent statesmen have been, nay, still are the 
brightest ornaments of our bar. 

The same improving spirit has infused itself into the body 
of legislation and political economy. I may not adventure upon 
this extensive topic. But I would for a moment advert to the 
more benignant character manifested in the criminal law. Harsh 
and vindictive punishments have been discountenanced or 
abolished. The sanguinary codes, over which humanity wept, 
and philosophy shuddered, have felt the potent energy of re- 
form, and substituted for agonizing terror the gentle spirit of 
mercy. America has taken the lead in this glorious march of 
philanthropy, under the banners of that meek sect, which does 
good by stealth, and blushes to find it fame. There is not in the 
code of the Union, and probably not in that of any single State, 
more than ten crimes, to which the sober judgment of legislation 
now affixes the punishment of death. England, indeed, counts 
in her bloody catalogue more than one hundred and sixty capi- 
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tal offences; but the dawn of a brighter day is opening upon her. 
After years of doubtful struggle, the meliorations suggested by 
the lamented Sir Samuel Romilly have forced their way through 
Parliament to the throne; and an enlightened ministry is re- 
deeming her from this reproach upon her national character. 

In medicine, throughout all its branches, more extraordinary 
changes have taken place. Here, indeed, inductive philosophy 
looks for some of its fairest trophies. In anatomy, in physiology, 
in pharmacy, in therapeutics, instructed skill, patient observa- 
tion, and accurate deduction have been substituted for vague 
conjecture, and bold pretension. Instead of mystical com- 
pounds, and nostrums, and panaceas, science has introduced its 
powerful simples, and thus given energy and certainty to prac- 
tice. We dream no longer over the favorite theories of the art 
succeeding each other in endless progression. We are content 
to adopt a truer course; to read nature in her operations; to 
compel her to give up her secrets to the expostulations of her 
ministers, and to answer the persevering interrogatories of her 
worshippers. Chemistry by its brilliant discoveries, and careful 
analysis, has unfolded laws, which surprise us by their sim- 
plicity, as well as by the extent of their operations. By its magic 
touch the very elements of things seem decomposed, and to 
stand in disembodied essences before us. 

In theology a new era has commenced. From the days of 
Grotius almost to our own, a sluggish indifference to critical 
learning fastened upon most of those, who administered the high 
solemnities of religion. Here and there, indeed, a noble spirit 
was seen, like Old Mortality, wiping away the ancient dust and 
retracing the fading lines, and in his zeal for truth undergoing 
almost a moral martyrdom. But the mass of professed theo- 
logians slumbered over the received text in easy security, or 
poured the distillations of one commentary into another, giving 
little improvement to the flavor and none to the substance. They 
were at length roused by a spirit of another sort, which by ridi- 
cule, or argument, or denunciation of abuses, was attempting to 
sap the very foundations of Christianity. It made its ap- 
proaches in silence, until it had attained strength enough for an 
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open assault; and at last, in a moment of political revolution, it 
erected the standard of infidelity in the very centre of Christen- 
dom. Fortunately, the critical studies of the scholars of the Old 
World enabled them to meet the difficulties of the occasion. 
The immense collations of manuscripts and various readings by 
such men, as Mills and Wetstein and Kennicott, prepared the 
way for a more profound investigation of the genuineness and 
authenticity of the Scriptures. And the sober sense and un- 
wearied diligence of our age have given to the principles of in- 
terpretation an accuracy and authority, to Biblical researches a 
dignity and certainty, to practical as well as doctrinal theology 
a logic and illustration, unparalleled in the annals of the Church. 
If Christianity has been assailed in our day with uncommon 
ability, it has never been defended with more various learning. 
If it has surrendered here and there an interpolated passage, it 
has placed almost beyond the reach of doubt the general integ- 
rity of the text. If it has ceased in some favored lands to claim 
the civil arm for its protection, it has established itself in the 
hearts of men by all, which genius could bring to illumine, or 
eloquence to grace its sublime truths. 

In pure mathematics and physical science there has been 
a correspondent advancement. The discoveries of Newton have 
been followed out and demonstrated by new methods and 
analyses to an extent, which would surprise that great philoso- 
pher himself, if he were now living. I need but name such men 
as La Grange and La Place. By means of observations, the 
Heavens have been, if I may so say, circumnavigated, and every 
irregularity and perturbation of the motions of the heavenly 
bodies ascertained to depend upon the same eternal law of 
gravitation, and to result in the harmonious balance of forces. 
But it is in physical science, and especially in its adaptation 
to the arts of life, that the present age may claim precedence 
of all others. I have already alluded to chemistry, which has 
enabled us to fix and discharge colors with equal certainty; now 
to imitate the whiteness of the driven snow, and now the loveli- 
ness of the Tyrian dyes. But who can measure the extent of the 
changes in agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, produced 
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by the steam-engine of Watt, by the cotton-machinery of Ark- 
wright, by the power-looms of a later period, by the cotton-gin 
of Whitney, and though last, not least, by the steam-boat of 
Fulton? When I name these, I select but a few among the in- 
ventions of our age, in which nature and art minister alternately 
to the wants, and the triumphs of man. 

If in metaphysics no brilliant discoveries have rewarded the 
industry of its votaries, it may nevertheless be said, that the 
laws of the mind have been investigated with no common suc- 
cess. They have been illustrated by a fuller display of the doc- 
trine of association of Hartley, by the common sense of Reid, 
by the acute discrimination of Brown, and by the incomparable 
elegance of Dugald Stewart. If, indeed, in this direction any 
new discoveries are to be expected, it appears to me, with great 
deference, that they must be sought through more exact re- 
searches into that branch of physiology, which respects the 
structure and functions of those organs, which are immediately 
connected with the operations of the mind. 

I have but glanced at most of the preceding subjects, many 
of which are remote from the studies, which have engaged my 
life, and to all of which, I am conscious, that I am unable to do 
even moderate justice. 

But it is to the department of general and miscellaneous 
iiterature, and above all, of English literature, that we may look 
with pride and confidence. Here the genius of the age has dis- 
played itself in innumerable varieties of form and beauty, from 
the humble page, which presumes to teach the infant mind the 
first lines of thought, to the lofty works, which discourse of 
history, and philosophy, and ethics, and government; from the 
voyager, who collects his budget of wonders for the amusement 
of the idle, to the gallant adventurer to the Pole, and the scien- 
tific traveller on the Andes. Poetry, too, has dealt out its en- 
chantments with profuse liberality, now startling us with its 
visionary horrors and superhuman pageants, now scorching 
us with its fierce and caustic satire, now lapping us in Elysium 
by the side of sunny shores, or lovely lakes, or haunted groves, 
or consecrated ruins. It is indeed, no exaggeration of the truth 
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to declare, that polite literature, from the light essay to the 
most profound disquisition, can enumerate more excellent 
works, as the production of the last fifty years, than of all former 
ages since the revival of letters. 

Periodical literature has elevated itself from an amusement 
of cultivated minds, or a last resort of impoverished authors, 
to the first rank of composition, in which the proudest are not 
ashamed to labor, and the highest may gain fame and conse- 
quence. A half century ago a single magazine and a single re- 
view almost sufficed the whole reading public of England and 
America. At present a host crowd around us, from the gos- 
samery repository, which adorns the toilet, to the grave review, 
which discusses the fate of empires, arraigns the counsels of 
statesmen, expounds all mysteries in policy and science, or, 
stooping from such pursuits, condescends, like other absolute 
powers, sometimes to crush an author to death, and sometimes 
to elevate him to a height, where he faints from the mere sense 
of giddiness. We have our journals of science and journals of 
arts; the New Monthly with the refreshing genius of Campbell, 
and the Old Monthly with the companionable qualities of a 
familiar friend. We have the Quarterly Reviewers, the loyal de- 
fenders of Church and State, the laudatores temporis acti, the 
champions, ay, and exemplars too, of classical learning, the 
admirers of ancient establishments and ancient opinions. We 
have on the other hand the Edinburgh, the bold advocates of 
reform, and still bolder political economists, hunting out public 
abuses, and alarming idle gentlemen pensioners with tales of 
misapplied charities; now deriding with bitter taunts the dull 
but busy gleaners in literature; now brightening their pages 
with the sunshine of wit; and now paying homage to genius by 
expounding its labors in language of transcendent felicity. One 
might approach nearer home, and, if it were not dangerous to 
rouse the attention of critics, might tell of a certain North Amer- 
ican, which has done as much to give a solid cast to our litera- 
ture, and a national feeling to our authors, as any single event 
since the peace of 1783. 
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Another interesting accompaniment of the literature of the 
age is its superior moral purity over former productions. The 
obscene jests, the low ribaldry, and the coarse allusions, which 
shed a disastrous light on so many pages of misguided genius 
in former times, find no sympathy in ours. He, who would now 
command respect, must write with pure sentiments and elevated 
feelings; he, who would now please, must be chaste as well as 
witty, and moral as well as brilliant. Fiction itself is restrained 
to the decencies of life; and whether in the drama, or the novel, 
or the song, with a few melancholy exceptions, it seeks no longer 
to kindle fires, which would consume the youthful enthusiast, 
or to instil precepts, which would blast the loveliness of the in- 
nocent. 

But let it not be imagined, that in the present state of things 
there is nothing for regret and nothing for admonition. The 
picture of the age, when truly drawn, is not wholly composed of 
lights. There are shades, which disturb the beauty of the color- 
ing, and points of reflection, where there is no longer harmony 
in the proportions. 

The unavoidable tendency of free speculation is to lead to oc- 
casional extravagances. When once the reverence for authority 
is shaken, there is apt to grow up in its stead a cold skepticism 
respecting established opinions. Their very antiquity under 
such circumstances betrays us into suspicion of their truth. The 
overthrow of error itself urges on a feverish excitement for dis- 
cussion, and a restless desire for novelty, which blind, if they do 
not confound, the judgment. Thus, the human mind not in- 
frequently passes from one extreme to another; from one of 
implicit faith, to one of absolute incredulity. 

There is not a remark deducible from the history of mankind 
more important than that advanced by Mr. Burke, that ‘‘to 
innovate is not to reform.”’ That is, if I may venture to follow 
out the sense of this great man, that innovation is not neces- 
sarily improvement; that novelty is not necessarily excellence; 
that what was deemed wisdom in former times, is not neces- 
sarily folly in ours; that the course of the human mind has not 
been to present a multitude of truths in one great step of its 
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glory, but to gather them up insensibly in its progress, and to 
place them at distances, sometimes at vast distances, as guides 
or warnings to succeeding ages. If Greece and Rome did not 
solve all the problems of civil government, or enunciate the ad- 
mirable theorem of representative legislation, it should never be 
forgotten, that from them we have learned those principles of 
liberty, which in the worst of times have consoled the patriot 
for all his sufferings. If they cannot boast of the various at- 
tainments of our days, they may point out to us the lessons of 
wisdom, the noble discoveries and the imperishable labors of 
their mighty dead. It is not necessarily error to follow the foot- 
steps of ancient philosophy, to reverence the precepts of ancient 
criticism, to meditate over the pages of ancient exploits, or to 
listen to the admonitions of ancient oratory. 

We may even gather instruction from periods of another 
sort, in which there was a darkness, which might be felt, as well 
as seen. Where is to be found a nobler institution than the trial 
by jury, that impregnable bulwark of civil liberty? Yet it be- 
longs to ages of Gothic darkness, or Saxon barbarism. Where 
is there a more endearing monument of political wisdom, than 
the separation of the judicial from legislative powers? Yet it 
was the slow production of ages, which are obscured by the 
mists of time. Where shall we point out an invention, whose 
effects have been more wide, or more splendid, than those of the 
mariner’s compass? Yet five centuries have rolled over the 
grave of its celebrated discoverer. Where shall we find the true 
logic of physical science so admirably stated, as in the Novum 
Organum of him, who more than two centuries ago saw, as in 
vision, and foretold, as in prophecy, the sublime discoveries 
of these latter days? 

This is a topic, which may not wholly be passed over, since 
it presents some of the dangers, to which we are exposed, and 
calls upon us to watch the progress of opinion, and guard against 
the seductive influence of novelties. The busy character of the 
age is perpetually pressing forward all sorts of objections to 
established truths in politics, and morals, and literature. In 
order to escape from the imputation of triteness, some authors 
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tax their ingenuity to surprise us with bold paradoxes, or run 
down with wit and ridicule the doctrines of common sense, 
appealing sometimes to the ignorance, and sometimes to the 
pride of their readers. Their object is not so much to produce 
what is true, as what is striking; what is profound, as what is 
interesting; what will endure the test of future criticism, as 
what will buoy itself up on the current of a shallow popularity. 
In the rage for originality, the old standards of taste are de- 
serted, or treated with cold indifference; and thus false and 
glittering thoughts, and hurried and flippant fantasies are sub- 
stituted for exact and philosophical reasoning. 

There is, too, a growing propensity to disparage the im- 
portance of classical learning. Many causes, especially in 
England and America, have conduced to this result. The signal 
success, which has followed the enterprises in physical science, 
in mechanics, in chemistry, in civil engineering, and the ample 
rewards both of fortune and fame attendant upon that success, 
have had a very powerful influence upon the best talents of both 
countries. Thereis, too, inthe public mind astrong disposition to 
turn everything to a practical account, to deal less with learning, 
and more with experiment; to seek the solid comforts of opu- 
lence, rather than the indulgence of mere intellectual luxury. 
On the other hand, from the increase of materials, as well as of 
critical skill, high scholarship is a prize of no easy attainment; 
and when attained, it slowly receives public favor, and still more 
slowly reaches the certainty of wealth. Indeed, it is often com- 
bined with a contemplative shyness, and sense of personal in- 
dependence, which yield little to policy, and with difficulty 
brook opposition. The honors of the world rarely cluster round 
it, and it cherishes with most enthusiasm those feelings, which 
the active pursuits of life necessarily impair, if they do not 
wholly extinguish. The devotion to it, therefore, where it ex- 
ists, often becomes our exclusive passion; and thus the grati- 
fication of it becomes the end, instead of the means of life. In- 
stances of extraordinary success by mere scholarship are more 
rare than in other professions. It is not, then, to be wondered 
at, that the prudence of some minds, and the ambition of others, 
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should shrink from labours, which demand days and nights of 
study, and hold out rewards, which are distant, or pleasures, 
which are for the most part purely intellectual. 

Causes like these, in an age, which scrutinizes and questions 
the pretensions of every department of literature, have con- 
tributed to bring into discussion the use and the value of classi- 
cal learning. I do not stand up on this occasion to vindicate 
its claims, or extol its merits. That would be a fit theme for one 
of our most distinguished scholars, in a large discourse. But I 
may not withhold my willing testimony to its excellence, nor 
forget the fond regret with which I left its enticing studies for 
the discipline of more severe instructors. 

The importance of classical learning to professional education 
is so obvious, that the surprise is, that it could ever have become 
matter of disputation. I speak not of its power in refining the 
taste, in disciplining the judgment, in invigorating the under- 
standing, or in warming the heart with elevated sentiments; but: 
of its power of direct, positive, necessary instruction. Until the 
eighteenth century, the mass of science in its principal branches 
was deposited in the dead languages, and much of it still reposes 
there. To be ignorant of these languages is to shut out the lights 
of former times, or to examine them only through the glimmer- 
ings of inadequate translations. What should we say of the 
jurist, who never aspired to learn the maxims of law and equity, 
which adorn the Roman codes? What of the physician, who 
could deliberately surrender all the knowledge heaped up for 
so many centuries in the Latinity of continental Europe? What 
of the minister of religion, who should choose not to study the 
Scriptures in the original tongue, and should be content to trust 
his faith and his hopes, for time and for eternity, to the dimness 
of translations, which may reflect the literal import, but rarely 
ean reflect with unbroken force the beautiful spirit of the text? 
Shall he, whose vocation it is “to allure to brighter worlds and 
lead the way,” be himself the blind leader of the blind? Shall 
he follow the commentaries of fallible man, instead of gathering 
the true sense from the Gospels themselves? Shall he venture 
upon the exposition of divine truths, whose studies have never 
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aimed at the first principles of interpretation? Shall he pro- 
claim the doctrines of salvation, who knows not, and cares not, 
whether he preaches an idle gloss or the genuine text of revela- 
tion? If a theologian may not pass his life in collating the vari- 
ious readings, he may, and ought to aspire to that criticism, 
which illustrates religion by all the resources of human learning; 
which studies the manners and institutions of the age and coun- 
try, in which Christianity was first promulgated; which kindles 
an enthusiasm for its precepts by familiarity with the per- 
suasive language of Him, who poured out his blessings on the 
mount, and of him, at whose impressive appeal Felix trembled. 

I pass over all consideration of the written treasures of an- 
tiquity, which have survived the wreck of empires and dynas- 
ties, of monumental trophies and triumphal arches, of palaces 
of princes and temples of the Gods. I pass over all consideration 
of those admired compositions, in which wisdom speaks, as with 
a voice from Heaven; of those sublime efforts of poetical genius, 
which still freshen, as they pass from age to age, in undying 
vigor; of those finished histories, which still enlighten and 
instruct governments in their duty and their destiny; of those 
matchless orations, which roused nations to arms, and chained 
senates to the chariot wheels of all-conquering eloquence. These 
all may now be read in our vernacular tongue. Ay, as one re- 
members the face of a dead friend by gathering up the broken 
fragments of his image—as one listens to the tale of a dream 
twice told—as one catches the roar of the ocean in the ripple 
of a rivulet—as one sees the blaze of noon in the first glimmer 
of twilight. 

There is one objection, however, on which I would for a 
moment dwell, because it has a commanding influence over 
many minds, and is clothed with a specious importance. It is 
often said, that there have been eminent men and eminent 
writers, to whom the ancient languages were unknown; men, 
who have risen by the force of their talents, and writers, who have 
written with a purity and ease, which holds them up as models 
for imitation. On the other hand, it is as often said, that schol- 
ars do not always compose with elegance or chasteness; that 
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their diction is sometimes loose and harsh, and sometimes pon- 
derous and affected. Be it so.—I am not disposed to call in 
question the accuracy of either statement. But I would never- 
theless say, that the presence of classical learning was not the 
cause of the faults of the one class, nor the absence of it the cause 
of the excellence of the other. And I would put this fact, as an 
answer to all such reasonings, that there is not a single lan- 
guage of modern Europe, in which literature has made any con- 
siderable advances, which is not directly of Roman origin, or 
has not incorporated into its very structure many, very many 
of the idioms and peculiarities of the ancient tongues. The 
English language affords a strong illustration of the truth of this 
remark. It abounds with words and meanings drawn from clas- 
sical sources. Innumerable phrases retain the symmetry of their 
ancient dress. Innumerable expressions have received their 
vivid tints from the beautiful dyes of Roman and Grecian roots. 
If scholars, therefore, do not write our language with ease, or 
purity, or elegance, the cause must lie somewhat deeper than a 
conjectural ignorance of its true diction. 

But I am prepared to yield still more to the force of the ob- 
jection. I do not deny, that a language may be built up without 
the aid of any foreign materials, and be at once flexible for speech 
and graceful for composition. That the literature of a nation 
may be splendid and instructive, full of interest and beauty in 
thought and in diction, which has no kindred with classical 
learning; that in the vast stream of time it may run its own cur- 
rent unstained by the admixture of surrounding languages; that 
it may realize the ancient fable, ‘“‘Doris amara suam non inter- 
misceat undam”’; that it may retain its own flavor, and its own 
bitter saltness too. But I do deny, that such a national litera- 
ture does in fact exist in modern Europe, in that community of 
nations, of which we form a part, and to whose fortunes and 
pursuits in literature and arts we are bound by all our habits, 
and feelings, and interests. There is not a single nation from 
the North to the South of Europe, from the bleak shores of the 
Baltic to the bright plains of immortal Italy, whose literature is 
not embedded in the very elements of classical learning. The 
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literature of England is in an emphatic sense the production of 
her scholars; of men, who have cultivated letters in her univer- 
sities, and colleges, and grammar schools; of men, who thought 
any life too short, chiefly, because it left some relic of antiquity 
unmastered, and any other fame humble, because it faded in the 
presence of Roman and Grecian genius. He, who studies 
English literature without the lights of classical learning loses 
half the charms of its sentiments and style, of its force and feel- 
ings, of its delicate touches, of its delightful allusions, of its il- 
lustrative associations. Who, that reads the poetry of Gray, 
does not feel, that it is the refinement of classical taste, which 
gives such inexpressible vividness and transparency to his dic- 
tion? Who, that reads the concentrated sense and melodious 
versification of Dryden and Pope, does not perceive in them the 
disciples of the old school, whose genius was inflamed by the 
heroic verse, the terse satire, and the playful wit of antiquity? 
Who, that meditates over the strains of Milton, does not feel, 
that he drank deep 


At “Siloa’s brook that flow’d 
Fast by the oracle of God’’— 


that the fires of his magnificent mind were lighted by coals from 
ancient altars? 

It is no exaggeration to declare, that he, who proposes to 
abolish classical studies, proposes to render in a great measure 
inert and unedifying the mass of English literature for three 
centuries; to rob us of much of the glory of the past, and much 
of the instruction of future ages; to blind us to excellences, which 
few may hope to equal, and none to surpass; to annihilate as- 
sociations, which are interwoven with our best sentiments, and 
give to distant times and countries a presence and reality, as if 
they were in fact our own. 

There are dangers of another sort, which beset the literature 
of the age. The constant demand for new works and the im- 
patience for fame, not only stimulate authors to an undue 
eagerness for strange incidents, singular opinions, and vain sen- 
timentalities, but their style and diction are infected with the 
faults of extravagance and affectation. The old models of fine 
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writing and good taste are departed from, not because they can 
be excelled, but because they are known, and want freshness; 
because, if they have a finished coloring, they have no strong 
contrasts to produce effect. The consequence is, that op- 
posite extremes in the manner of composition prevail at the 
same moment, or succeed each other with a fearful rapidity. 
On one side are to be found authors, who profess to admire the 
easy flow and simplicity of the old style, the naturalness of 
familiar prose, and the tranquil dignity of higher compositions. 
But in their desire to be simple, they become extravagantly loose 
and inartificial; in their familiarity, feeble and drivelling; and 
in their more aspiring efforts, cold, abstract, and harsh. On the 
other side, there are those, who have no love for polished per- 
fection of style, for sustained and unimpassioned accuracy, 
for persuasive, but equable diction. They require more hurried 
tones, more stirring spirit, more glowing and irregular sentences. 
There must be intensity of thought and intensity of phrase at 
every turn. There must be bold and abrupt transitions, strong 
relief, vivid coloring, forcible expression. If these are present, 
all other faults are forgiven, or forgotten. Excitement is pro- 
duced, and taste may slumber. 

Examples of each sort may be easily found in our miscella- 
neous literature among minds of no ordinary cast. Our poetry 
deals less than formerly with the sentiments and feelings be- 
longing to ordinary life. It has almost ceased to be didactic, 
and in its scenery and descriptions reflects too much the pe- 
culiarities and morbid visions of eccentric minds. How little do 
we see of the simple beauty, the chaste painting, the uncon- 
scious moral grandeur of Crabbe and Cowper? We have, in- 
deed, successfully dethroned the heathen deities. The Muses 
are no longer invoked by every unhappy inditer of verse. The 
Naiads no longer inhabit our fountains, nor the Dryads our 
woods. The River Gods no longer rise, like old father Thames, 


‘And the hush’d waves glide softly to the shore.” 


In these respects our poetry is more true to nature, and more 
conformable to just taste. But it still insists too much on extray- 
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agant events, characters, and passions, far removed from com- 
mon life, and farther removed from general sympathy. It seeks 
to be wild, and fiery, and startling; and sometimes, in its ca- 
prices, low and childish. It portrays natural scenery, as if it 
were always in violent commotion. It describes human emo- 
tions, as if man were always in extacies or horrors. Whoever 
writes for future ages must found himself upon feelings and 
sentiments belonging to the mass of mankind. Whoever paints 
from nature will rarely depart from the general character of 
repose impressed upon her scenery, and will prefer truth to the 
ideal sketches of the imagination. 

Our prose too has a tendency to become somewhat too am- 
bitious and intense. Even in newspaper discussions of the 
merits or misdeeds of rulers, there is a secret dread of neglect, 
unless the page gives out the sententious pungency or sarcastic 
scorn of Junius. Familiar, idiomatic prose seems less attractive 
than in former times. Yet one would suppose, that we might 
follow with safety the unaffected purity of Addison in criticism, 
and the graceful ease of Goldsmith in narrative. The neat and 
lively style of Swift loses nothing of its force by the simplicity 
with which it aims to put “‘proper words in proper places.’’ The 
correspondence of Cowper is not less engaging, because it utters 
no cant phrases, no sparkling conceits, and no pointed repartees. 

But these faults may be considered as temporary, and are 
far from universal. There is another, however, which is more 
serious and important in its character, and is the common ac- 
companiment of success. It is the strong temptation of dis- 
tinguished authors to premature publication of their labors, 
to hasty and unfinished sketches, to fervid but unequal efforts. 
He, who writes for immortality, must write slowly, and correct 
freely. It is not the applause of the present day, or the deep in- 
terest of a temporary topic, or the consciousness of great powers, 
or the striking-off of a vigorous discourse, which will ensure a 
favorable verdict from posterity. It was a beautiful remark of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds “that great works, which are to live, and 
stand the criticism of posterity, are not performed at a heat.” 
“T remember,” said he, “when I was at Rome, looking at the 
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fighting gladiator, in company with an eminent sculptor, and I 
expressed my admiration of the skill, with which the whole is 
composed, and the minute attention of the artist to the change 
of every muscle in that momentary exertion of strength. He 
was of the opinion, that a work so perfect, required nearly the 
whole life of man to perform.” What an admonition! What a 
melancholy reflection to those who deem the literary fame of the 
present age the best gift to posterity. How many of our proud- 
est geniuses have written, and continue to write with a swiftness 
which almost rivals the operations of the press. How many are 
urged on to the ruin of their immortal hopes by that public 
favor, which receives with acclamations every new offspring of 
their pen. If Milton had written thus, we should have found 
no scholar of our day, no Christian Examiner, portraying the 
glory of his character with the enthusiasm of a kindred spirit. 
If Pope had written thus, we should have had no fierce contests 
respecting his genius and poetical attainments by our Byrons, 
and Bowleses, and Roscoes. If Virgil had written thus, he 
might have chanted his verses to the courtly Augustus; but Mar- 
cellus and his story would have perished. If Horace had written 
thus, he might have enchanted gay friends and social parties; 
but it would never have been said of his composition, deczes re- 
petita placebit. 

Such are some of the considerations, which have appeared 
to me fit to be addressed to you on the present occasion. It 
may be, that I have overrated their importance, and I am not 
unconscious of the imperfections of my own execution of the 
task. 

To us, Americans, nothing, indeed, can, or ought to be in- 
different, that respects the cause of science and literature. We 
have taken a stand among the nations of the earth, and have 
successfully asserted our claim to political equality. We pos- 
sess an enviable elevation, so far as concerns the structure of our 
government, our political policy, and the moral energy of our 
institutions. If we are not without rivals in these respects, we 
are scarcely behind any, even in the general estimate of foreign 
nations themselves. But our claims are far more extensive. 
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We assert an equality of voice and vote in the republic of letters, 
and assume for ourselves the right to decide on the merits of 
others, as well as to vindicate our own. These are lofty pre- 
tensions, which are never conceded without proofs, and are 
severely scrutinized, and slowly admitted by the grave judges 
in the tribunal of letters. We have not placed ourselves as hum- 
ble aspirants, seeking our way to higher rewards under the 
guardianship of experienced guides. We ask admission into the 
temple of fame, as joint heirs of the inheritance, capable in the 
manhood of our strength of maintaining our title. We contend 
for prizes with nations, whose intellectual glory has received 
the homage of centuries. France, Italy, England, can point 
to the past for monuments of their genius and skill, and to the 
present with the undismayed confidence of veterans. It is not 
for us to retire from the ground, which we have chosen to oc- 
cupy, nor to shut our eyes against the difficulties of maintaining 
it. It is not by a few vain boasts, or vainer self complacency, or 
rash daring, that we are to win our way to the first literary 
distinction. We must do, as others have done before us. We 
must serve in the hard school of discipline; we must invigorate 
our powers by the studies of other times. We must guide our 
footsteps by those stars, which have shone, and still continue to 
shine with inextinguishable light in the firmament of learning. 
Nor have we any reason for despondency. There is that in 
American character, which has never yet been found unequal to 
its purpose. There is that in American enterprise, which shrinks 
not, and faints not, and fails not in its labors. We may say 
with honest pride, 
‘‘Man is the nobler growth our realms supply, 
And souls are ripen’d in our Northern sky.” 

We may not then shrink from a rigorous examination of our 
own deficiencies in science and literature. If we have but a just 
sense of our wants, we have gained half the victory. If we but 
face our difficulties, they will fly before us. Let us not discredit 
our just honors by exaggerating little attainments. There are 
those in other countries, who can keenly search out, and boldly 
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expose every false pretension. There are those in our own coun- 
try, who would scorn a reputation ill founded in fact, and ill 
sustained by examples. We have solid claims upon the affection 
and respect of mankind. Let us not jeopard them by a false 
shame, or an ostentatious pride. The growth of two hundred 
years is healthy, lofty, expansive. The roots have shot deep and 
far; the branches are strong, and broad. I trust that many, 
many centuries to come will witness the increase and vigor of the 
stock. Never, never, may any of our posterity have just oc- 
casion to speak of our country in the expressiveness of Indian 
rhetoric, “It is an aged hemlock; it is dead at the top.” 

I repeat it, we have no reason to blush for what we have been, 
or what we are. But we shall have much to blush for, if, when 
the highest attainments of the human intellect are within our 
reach, we surrender ourselves to an obstinate indifference, or 
shallow mediocrity; if, in our literary career, we are content to 
rank behind the meanest principality of Europe. Let us not 
waste our time in seeking for apologies for our ignorance, where 
it exists, or in framing excuses to conceal it. Let our short reply 
to all such suggestions be, like the answer of a noble youth on 
another occasion, that we know the fact, and are every day get- 
ting the better of it. 

What, then, may I be permitted to ask, are our attainments 
in science and literature, in comparison with those of other na- 
tions in our age? I do not ask, if we have fine scholars, accom- 
plished divines, and skilful physicians. I do not ask, if we 
have lawyers, who might excite a generous rivalry in 
Westminster Hall. I do not ask, if we have statesmen, 
who would stand side by side with those of the Old World 
in foresight, in political wisdom, in effective debate. I do 
not ask, if we have mathematicians, who may claim kindred 
with the distinguished of Europe. I do not ask, if we have his- 
torians, who have told with fidelity and force the story of our 
deeds and our sufferings. I do not ask, if we have critics, and 
poets, and philologists, whose compositions add lustre to the 
age. I know full well, that there are such. But they stand, as 
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light-houses on the coasts of our literature, shining with a cheer- 
ing brightness, it is true, but too often at distressing distances. 

In almost every department of knowledge the land of our 
ancestors annually pours forth from its press many volumes, the 
results of deep research, of refined taste, and of rich and various 
learning. The continent of Europe, too, burns with a generous 
zeal for science, even in countries, where the free exercise of 
thought is prohibited, and a stinted poverty presses heavily on 
the soul of enterprise. Our own contributions to literature are 
useful and creditable; but it can rarely be said, that they belong 
to the highest class of intellectual effort. We have but recently 
entered upon classical learning for the purpose of cultivating 
its most profound studies, while Europe may boast of thousands 
of scholars engaged in this pursuit. The universities of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford count more than eight thousand students 
trimming their classical lamps, while we have not a single uni- 
versity, whose studies profess to be extensive enough to educate 
a Heyne, a Bentley, a Porson, or a Parr. There is not, perhaps, 
a single library in America sufficiently copious to have enabled 
Gibbon to verify the authorities for his immortal History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Our advances in divin- 
ity and law are probably as great, as in any branch of knowledge. 
Yet, until a late period, we never aspired to a deep and critical 
exposition of the Scriptures. We borrowed from Germany and 
England nearly all our materials, and are just struggling for the 
higher rewards of Biblical learning. And in law, where our emi- 
nence is least of all questionable, there are those among us, who 
feel, that sufficient of its learning, and argument, and philosophy 
remains unmastered, to excite the ambition of the foremost 
advocates. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I advert to those considera- 
tions, not to disparage our country, or its institutions, or its 
means of extensive, I had almost said, of universal education. 
But we should not deceive ourselves with the notion, that, be- 
cause education is liberally provided for, the highest learning is 
within the scope of that education. Our schools neither aim at, 
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nor accomplish such objects. There is not a more dangerous 
error than that, which would sooth us into indolence, by en- 
couraging the belief that our literature is all, it can, or ought to 
be; that all beyond is shadowy and unsubstantial, the vain 
theories of the scientific, or the reveries of mere scholars. The 
admonition, which addresses itself to my countrymen respecting 
their deficiencies, ought to awaken new energy to overcome them. 
They are accustomed to grapple with difficulties. They should 
hold nothing, which human genius or human enterprise has yet 
attained, as beyond their reach. The motto on their literary 
banner should be, Nec timeo, nec sperno. I have no fears for the 
future. It may not be our lot to see our celebrity in letters rival 
that of our public polity and free institutions. But the time 
cannot be far distant. It is scarcely prophecy to declare, that 
our children must and will enjoy it. They will see, not merely 
the breathing marble, and the speaking picture among their 
arts, but science and learning everywhere paying a voluntary 
homage to American genius. 

There is, indeed, enough in our past history to flatter our 
pride, and encourage our exertions. We are of the lineage of the 
Saxons, the countrymen of Bacon, Locke, and Newton, 
as well as of Washington, Franklin, and Fulton. We 
have read the history of our forefathers. They were men full 
of piety and zeal, and an unconquerable love of liberty. They 
also loved human learning, and deemed it second only to divine. 
Here, on this very spot, in the bosom of the wilderness, within 
ten short years after their voluntary exile, in the midst of cares, 
and privations, and sufferings, they found time to rear a little 
school, and dedicate it to God and the church. It has grown; 
it has flourished; it is the venerable university, to whose walls 
her grateful children annually come with more than filial affec- 
tion. The sons of such ancestors can never dishonor their mem- 
ories; the pupils of such schools can never be indifferent to the 
cause of letters. 

There is yet more in our present circumstances to inspire us 
with a wholesome consciousness of our powers, and our destiny. 
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We have just passed the Jubilee of our Independence, and wit- 
nessed the prayers and gratitude of millions ascending to 
Heaven for our public and private blessings. That indepen- 
dence was the achievement, not of faction and ignorance, but 
of hearts as pure, and minds as enlightened, and judgments as 
sound, as ever graced the annals of mankind. Among the lead- 
ers were statesmen and scholars, as well as heroes and patriots. 
We have followed many of them to the tomb, blest with the 
honors of their country. We have been privileged yet more; 
we have lived to witness an almost miraculous event in the de- 
parture of two great authors of our independence on that 
memorable and blessed day of Jubilee. 

I may not in this place presume to pronounce the funeral 
panegyric of these extraordinary men. It has been already done 
by some of the master spirits of our country, by men worthy of 
the task, worthy as Pericles to pronounce the honors of the 
Athenian dead. It was the beautiful saying of the Grecian 
orator, that “This whole earth is the sepulchre of illustrious 
men. Nor is it the inscriptions on the columns in their native 
soil alone, that show their merit; but the memorial of them, 
better than all inscriptions, in every foreign nation, reposited 
more durably in universal remembrance, than on their own 
tomb.” 

Such is the lot of Adams and Jefferson. They have lived, 
not for themselves, but for their country; not for their country 
alone, but for the world. They belong to history, as furnishing 
some of the best examples of disinterested and successful patri- 
otism. They belong to posterity, as the instructors of all future 
ages in the principles of rational liberty, and the rights of the 
people. They belong to us of the present age by their glory, by 
their virtues and their achievements. These are memorials, 
which can never perish. They will brighten with the lapse of 
time, and, as they loom on the ocean of eternity, will seem present 
to the most distant generations of men. That voice of more 
than Roman eloquence, which urged and sustained the Declara- 
tion of Independence, that voice, whose first and whose last 
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accents were for his country, is indeed mute. It will never again 
rise in defence of the weak against popular excitement, and 
vindicate the majesty of law and justice. It will never again 
awaken a nation to arms to assert its liberties. It will never 
again instruct the public councils by its wisdom. It will never 
again utter its almost oracular thoughts in philosophical retire- 
ment. It will never again pour out its strains of parental affec- 
tion, and in the domestic circle, give new force and fervor to the 
consolations of religion. The hand, too, which inscribed the 
Declaration of Independence is indeed laid low. The weary head 
reposes on its mother earth. The mountain winds sweep by the 
narrow tomb, and all around has the loneliness of desolation. 
The stranger guest may no longer visit that hospitable home, 
and find him there, whose classical taste and various conversa- 
tion lent a charm to every leisure hour; whose bland manners 
and social simplicity made every welcome doubly dear; whose 
expansive mind commanded the range of almost every art and 
science; whose political sagacity, like that of his illustrious 
coadjutor, read the fate and interests of nations, as with a second 
sight, and scented the first breath of tyranny in the passing gale; 
whose love of liberty, like his, was inflexible, universal, supreme; 
whose devotion to their common country, like his, never fal- 
tered in the worst, and never wearied in the best of times; whose 
public services ended but with life, carrying the long line of their 
illumination over sixty years; whose last thoughts exhibited the 
ruling passion of his heart, enthusiasm in the cause of educa- 
tion; whose last breathing committed his soul to God, and his 
offspring to his country. 

Yes, Adams and Jefferson are gone from us for ever—gone, 
as a sunbeam to revisit its native skies—gone, as this mortal 
to put on immortality. Of them, of each of them, every Ameri- 


can may exclaim: 


““Ne’er to the chambers, where the mighty rest, 
Since their foundation, came a nobler guest, 
Nor e’er was to the bowers of bliss convey’d 
A fairer spirit, or more welcome shade.” 


We may not mourn over the departure of such men. We 
should rather hail it as a kind dispensation of Providence, to 
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affect our hearts with new and livelier gratitude. They were 
not cut off in the blossom of their days, while yet the vigor of 
manhood flushed their cheeks, and the harvest of glory was 
ungathered. They fell not, as martyrs fall, seeing only in dim 
perspective the salvation of their country. They lived to enjoy 
the blessings earned by their labors, and to realize all, which 
their fondest hopes had desired. The infirmities of life stole 
slowly and silently upon them, leaving still behind a cheerful 
serenity of mind. In peace, in the bosom of domestic affection, 
in the hallowed reverence of their countrymen, in the full pos- 
session of their faculties, they wore out the last remains of life, 
without a fear to cloud, with scarcely a sorrow to disturb its 
close. The joyful day of our Jubilee came over them with its 
refreshing influence. To them, indeed, it was ‘“‘a great and good 
day.”’ The morning sun shone with softened lustre on their clos- 
ing eyes. Its evening beams played lightly on their brows, calm 
in all the dignity of death. Their spirits escaped from these 
frail tenements without a struggle or a groan. Their death was 
gentle as an infant’s sleep. It was a long, lingering twilight, 
melting into the softest shade. 

Fortunate men, so to have lived, and so to have died. For- 
tunate, to have gone hand in hand in the deedsof the Revolution. 
Fortunate, in the generous rivalry of middle life. Fortunate, 
in deserving and receiving the highest honors of their country. 
Fortunate in old age to have rekindled their ancient friendship 
with a holier flame. Fortunate, to have passed through the 
dark valley of the shadow of death together. Fortunate, to be 
indissolubly united in the memory and affections of their coun- 
trymen. Fortunate, above all, in an immortality of virtuous 
fame, on which history may with severe simplicity write the 
dying encomium of Pericles, ““No citizen, through their means, 
ever put on mourning.” 

I may not dwell on this theme. It has come over my 
thoughts, and I could not wholly suppress the utterance of them. 
It was my principal intention to hold them up to my country- 
men, not as statesmen, and patriots, but as scholars, as lovers of 
literature, as eminent examples of the excellence of the union of 
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ancient learning with modern philosophy. Their youth was dis- 
ciplined in classical studies; their active life was instructed by 
the prescriptive wisdom of antiquity; their old age was cheered 
by its delightful reminiscences. To them belongs the fine pane- 
gyric of Cicero, ‘“Erant in ezs plurime littere, nec exe vul- 
gares, sed interiores quedam, et recondite; divina memoria, 
summa verborum et gravitas et elegantia; atque hec omnia 
vite decorabat dignitas et integritas.”’ 

I will ask your indulgence only for a moment longer. Since 
our last anniversary death has been unusually busy in thinning 
our numbers. I may not look on the right, or the left, without 
missing some of those, who stood by my side in my academic 
course, in the happy days spent within yonder venerable walls. 

“These are counsellors, that feelingly persuade us, what we 
are,’ and what we must be. Shaw and Salisbury are no more. 
The one, whose modest worth and ingenuous virtue adorned a 
spotless life; the other, whose social kindness and love of let- 
ters made him welcome in every circle. But, what shall I say of 
Haven, with whom died a thousand hopes, not of his friends and 
family alone, but of his country. Nature had given him a 
strong and brilliant genius; and it was chastened and invig- 
orated by grave, as well as by elegant studies. Whatever be- 
longed to human manners and pursuits, to human interests and 
feelings, to government, or science, or literature, he endeavy- 
oured to master with a scholar’s diligence and taste. Few men 
have read so much, or so well. Few have united such manly 
sense with such attractive modesty. His thoughts and his 
style, his writings and his actions, were governed by a judg- 
ment, in which energy was combined with candor, and benevo- 
lence with deep, unobtrusive, and fervid piety. His character 
may be summed up in a single line, for there 

‘‘was given 
To Haven every virtue under Heaven.” 

He had just arrived at the point of his professional career, 
in which skill and learning begin to reap their proper reward. 
He was in possession of the principal blessings of life, of fortune, 
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of domestic love, of universal respect. There are those, who 
had fondly hoped, when they should have passed away, he 
might be found here to pay a humble tribute to their memory. 
To Providence it has seemed fit to order otherwise, that it might 
teach us “‘what shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue.”’ 
We may not mourn over such a loss, as those who are without 
hope. That life is not too short, which has accomplished its 
highest destiny; that spirit may not linger here, which is purified 
for immortality. 


THE LAW OF HUMAN PROGRESS 


BY CHARLES SUMNER 
Delivered before the Alpha of New York, at Union College, on July 25, 1848 


Secta fuit servare modum, finemque tenere, 
Naturamque sequi, patrieeque impendere vitam, 
Nee sibi, sed toti genitum se credere mundo. 

Lucan, Pharsalia, Lib. II, 381-383. 


Plus les lumiéres se répandent, plus les écarts de la moy- 
enne vont en diminuant; plus, par conséquent, nous tendons 
a nous rapprocher de ce qui est beau et de ce qui est bien. 
La perfectibilité de ’espéce humaine résulte comme une con- 
séquence nécessaire de toutes nos recherches.—QUETELET, Sur 
UV Homme, Tom. II. p. 326. 


But at my back I always hear 
Time’s winged chariot hurrying near: 
And yonder all before us lie 
Deserts of vast eternity. 

Marve.1, To His Coy Mistress. 

From opposite parts of the country, from various schools of 
sentiment, we have come together, at this happy anniversary, 
to interchange salutations, to mingle in friendly communion, 
and to catch such words of cheer as the occasion shall convey. 
Here are the young, with freshest laurel of Alma Mater, with 
joy brightening and hope elevating the countenance, still un- 
conscious of the toils which enter into the duties of the world. 
Here are they, too, of middle life, on whose weary foreheads 
the sun now pours his meridian ray, resting for a moment in 
these pleasant retreats to renew their strength. Here, also, are 
the fathers, crowned with length of days, and rich with ripened 
wisdom, withdrawn from active struggle, and dwelling much in 
meditation upon the Past. The Future, the Present, and the 
Past, all find their representatives in our Fraternity. 

I speak of our Fraternity; for, though a stranger among you, 
yet, as a member of this society in a sister University, and as a 
student of letters in moments snatched from other pursuits, | 
may claim kindred here- Let me speak, then, as to my own 
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brethren. Invited by your partial kindness, it is my privilege 
to unfold some subject, which, while claiming your attention 
during this brief hour, may not improperly mingle with the 
memories of this anniversary. I would, if I could, utter truth 
which, while approved by the old, should sink deep into the 
souls of the young, filling them with strength for all good works. 
Mindful, then, of the occasion, deeply conscious of its require- 
ments, solicitous of the harmony which becomes our literary 
festivals, I cannot banish from my thoughts a topic which is 
intimately connected with the movements of the present age,— 
nay, which explains and controls these movements, whether in 
the march of science, the triumphs of charity, the wide-spread 
convulsions of Iurope, or the generous uprising of our country 
in behalf of Freedom. 

Wherever we turn is Progress,—in science, in literature, in 
knowledge of the earth, in knowledge of the skies, in intercourse 
among men, in the spread of liberty, in works of beneficence, 
in the recognition of Human Brotherhood. Thrones, where 
Authority seemed to sit secure, with the sanction of centuries, 
are shaken, and new-made constitutions come to restrain the 
aberrations of unlimited power. Men everywhere, breaking 
away from the Past, are pressing on to the things that are before. 

Recall for one moment what has taken place during a brief 
span of time, hardly exceeding a year. I do not dwell on that 
mighty revolution in France, with whose throes the earth still 
shakes, and whose issues are yet unrevealed; I do not pause to 
contemplate the character of that Pontifical Reformer who has 
done so much to breathe into Europe the breath of a new life; 
I can only point to Sicily and Naples, rising against a besotted 
tyranny,—to Venice and Lombardy, claiming long-lost rights,— 
to all Italy, filled with the thought of Unity,—to Hungary, 
flaming with republican fires,—to Austria, roused at last against 
a patriarchal despotism,—to Prussia, taking her place among 
constitutional states,—to Germany, in its many principalities, 
throbbing with the strong pulse of Freedom. These things are 
present to your minds, 
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Other events, of a different character, are not less signs of the 
age. Discovery has achieved one of its most brilliant, as also 
one of its most benign results. The genius of Leverrier, trav- 
ersing the spaces of the heavens, has disclosed a new planet. 
By the application of ether, the dreaded pain of the surgical 
knife, and even the pangs of Nature, are soothed or removed, 
while Death is disarmed of something of its terrors. 

These latter times have witnessed two spectacles of another 
nature and less regarded, which are of singular significance,— 
harbingers, I would call them, of those glad days of promise 
which we almost seem to touch. I would not exaggerate, and 
yet I must speak of them as they impress my own mind. Tome 
they are of a higher order than any discovery in science, or any 
success in the acquisition of knowledge, or any political pros- 
perity, inasmuch as they are the tokens of that moral elevation, 
and of that Human Brotherhood, without distinction of con- 
dition, nation, or race, which it is the supreme office of all sci- 
ence, all knowledge, and all politics to serve. I refer to the 
sailing of the Jamestown from Boston with succor to the starv- 
ing poor of Ireland, and to the meeting of the Penitentiary Con- 
gress at Frankfort. All confess the beauty of that act, where 
prophecy seem fulfilled, by which a Ship of War was conse- 
crated to a purpose of charity. Hardly less beautiful is the con- 
templation of that assembly at Frankfort (perhaps it is new 
to some whom I have the honor of addressing), where were del- 
egates from most of the Christian nations,—from military 
France, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, the States of Germany, 
England, Spain, Italy, Denmark, Poland, distant Russia, and 
frozen Norway,—convened for no purpose of war or diplomacy, 
—not to agitate selfish coalitions, not to adjust or disturb the 
seeming balance of Europe, not to exalt or abase the vaulting 
ambition of potentate or state, but calmly and in fraternal 
council to consider what could be done for those who are in 
prison, to hear the recital of efforts in their behalf among all the 
nations, and to encourage each other in this work. Such a Con- 
gress forms a truer epoch of Christian Progress—does it not?— 
than the Congress of Vienna, with the bespangled presence 
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of great autocrats distributing the spoils of war, as the sailing 
of the Jamestown is a higher Christian triumph than any mere 
victory of blood. 

Profoundly penetrated by these things, you will confess the 
Progress of Man. The earnest soul, enlightened by history, 
strengthened by philosophy, nursed to childish slumber by the 
simple prayer, “Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven,” confident in the final, though slow, fulfilment 
of the daily fulfilling promises of the Future, looks forward to 
the continuance of this Progress during unknown and infinite 
ages, as a law of our being. 

It is of this that I shall speak to-day. My subject is Tos 
Law or Human Proaress. In selecting this theme, I would 
not minister to the pride or gratulation of the Present, nor 
would I furnish motives for indifference or repose. Rather 
would I teach how small is the Present and all it contains, com- 
pared with the Future, and how duties increase with the gran- 
deur upon which we enter, while we derive new encouragement 
from knowledge of the law which is our support and guide. 

The subject is vast as it is interesting and important. It 
might well occupy a volume, rather than a brief discourse. In 
unfolding it, I shall speak first of the history of this law, as seen 
in its origin, gradual development, and recognition,—and nezt 
of its character, conditions, and limitations, with the duties it 
enjoins and the encouragements it affords, 


if 


And, first, of its history. The recognition of this law has 
been reserved for comparatively recent times. Like other gen- 
eral laws governing the courses of Nature, it was unknown to 
Antiquity. The ignorance and prejudice which then prevailed 
with regard to the earth, the heavenly bodies, and their rela- 
tions to the universe, found fit companionship with the wild 
speculations concerning the Human Family. The ignorant 
live only in the Present, whether of time or place. What they 
see and observe bounds their knowledge. Thus to the early 
Greek the heavens were upborne by the mountains, and the sun 
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traversed daily in fiery chariot from east to west. So things 
seemed to him. But the true Destiny of the Human Family 
was as little comprehended. 

Man, in his origin and history, was surrounded with fable; 
nor was there any correct idea of the principles determining the 
succession of events. Revolutions of states were referred some- 
times to chance, sometimes to certain innate elements of decay. 
Plutarch did not hesitate to ascribe the triumphs of Rome, not 
to the operation of immutable law, but to the fortune of the 
Republic. And Polybius, whom Gibbon extols for wisdom and 
philosophical spirit, said that Carthage, being so much older 
than Rome, felt her decay so much the sooner; and the survivor, 
he announced, carried in her bosom the seeds of mortality. The 
image of youth, manhood, and age was applied to nations. Like 
mortals on earth, they were supposed to have a period of life, 
and a length of thread spun by the fates, strong at first, but 
thinner and weaker with advancing time, till at last it was cut, 
and another nation, with newly twisted thread, commenced 
its career. 

In likening the life of a nation to the life of an individual 
man, there was error, commended by seeming truth, not yet 
entirely banished. It prevails still with many, who have not 
received the Law of Human Progress, teaching that all revolu- 
tions and changes are but links in the chain of development, or, 
it may be, turns in the grand spiral, by which the unknown in- 
finite Future is connected with the Past. Nations have de- 
cayed, but never with the imbecility of age. 

The ancients saw that there were changes, but did not de- 
tect the principles governing them, while a favorite fable and 
popular superstition conspired to turn attention back upon 
the Past, rather than forward to the Future. In the dawn of 
Greece, Hesiod, standing near the Father of Poetry, sang the 
descending mutations through which Mankind had seemed to 
travel. First came the Golden Age, so he fabled, when men 
lived secure and happy in pleasant association, without discord, 
without care, without toil, without weariness, while good of all 
kinds abounded, like the plentiful fruits which the earth spon- 
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taneously supplied. This was followed by the Silver Age, with 
a race inferior in form and disposition. Next was the Brazen 
Age, still descending in the scale, when men became vehement 
and robust, strong in body and stern in soul, building brazen 
houses, wielding brazen weapons, prompt to war, but not yet 
entirely wicked. Last, and unhappily his own, according to the 
poet, was the Iron Age, when straightway all evil raged forth; 
neither by day nor yet by night did men rest from labor and 
sorrow; discord took the place of concord; the pious, the just, 
and the good were without favor; the man of force and the evil- 
doer were cherished; modesty and justice yielded to insolence 
and wrong. War now prevailed, and men lived in wretchedness.! 

Such, according to the Greek poet, was the succession of 
changes through which mankind had passed. This fable found 
a response. It was repeated by philosophy and _ history. 
Plato adorned and illustrated it. Strabo and Diodorus im- 
parted to it their grave sanction. It was carried to Rome, with 
the other spoils of Greece. It was reproduced by Ovid, in flow- 
ing verses that have become a commonplace of literature. It 
was recognized by the tender muse of Virgil, the sportive fancy 
of Horace, and the stern genius of Juvenal. Songs and fables 
have ever exerted a powerful control over human opinion; nor 
is it possible to estimate the influence of this story in shaping 
unconsciously the thoughts of mankind. It is easy to under- 
stand that the youth of Antiquity,—let me say, too, the youth 
of later ages,—nay, of our own day, in our own schools and col- 
leges,—nurtured by this literature, should learn to neglect the 
Future, and rather regard the Past. The words of Horace have 
afforded a polished expression to this prejudice of education :— 


“Damnosa quid non imminuit dies ? 
Aitas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem.’”? 
Barren as is classical literature in any just recognition of 
the continuity of events, any true appreciation of the movement 
of history, or any well-defined confidence in the Future, it were 


1 Hesiod, Opera et Dies, 109-201. 
2 Hor., Carm. ILI. vi. 45-48. 
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wrong to say that it never found a voice which seemed, in har- 
mony with the Prophets and the Evangelists, to proclaim the 
advent of a better age. Virgil, in his Eclogue to Pollio,—the 
exact meaning of which is still a riddle,—breaks forth in words 
of vague aspiration, which have been sometimes supposed to 
herald the coming of the Saviour. The blessings of Peace are 
here foreshadowed, while the Golden Age seems to be not only 
behind, but also before. Thus, notwithstanding the prejudice 
of superstition and the constraint of ignorance, has the human 
heart, in longings for a better condition on earth, gone forward 
as the pioneer of Humanity. 

To the superstitition of Heathenism succeeded that of the 
Christian Church. The popular doctrine of an immediate mil- 
lennium, inculcated by a succession of early fathers, took the 
place of ancient fable; and a Golden Age was placed in advance 
to animate the hope and perseverance of the faithful. It was 
believed that the anxieties and strifes filling the lives of men 
were all to be lost in a blissful Sabbath of a thousand years, when 
Christ with the triumphant band of saints would return to reign 
upon earth until the last and general resurrection. Vain and ir- 
rational as was the early form of this anticipation, it was not 
without advantage. It filled the souls of all who received it with 
aspirations for the Future, while it rudely prefigured that prom- 
ised period—then, alas! how distant!—when the whole world 
will glow in the illumination of Christian truth. Among the 
means by which the Law of Human Progress has found accep- 
tance, it is only just to mention this prophetic vision of the 
ancient Church. 

All the legitimate influences of Christianity were in the same 
direction. Christianity is the religion of Progress. Here is a 
distinctive feature, which we vainly seek in any Heathen faith 
professed upon earth. Confucius, in his sublime morals, taught 
us not to do unto others what we would have them not do unto 
us; but the Chinese philosopher did not declare the ultimate tri- 
umph of this law. It was reserved for the Sermon on the 
Mount to reveal the vital truth, that all the highest commands 
of religion and duty, drawing in their train celestial peace, and 
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marking the final goal of all Progress among men, shall one day 
be obeyed. ‘For verily I say unto you,” says the Saviour, “till 
heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass 
from the Law, till all be fulfilled.” 

There is nothing of good so vast or beautiful, nothing so 
distant or seemingly inaccessible, as to fall beyond the reach 
of these promises. Though imperfectly understood, or recog- 
nized, in the night of ignorance and prejudice, they were her- 
alds of the dawn. In the advance of Modern Europe, they led 
the way, whispering, Onward forever! Long before Philosophy 
deduced the Law of Human Progress from the history of Man, 
the Gospel silently planted it in the human heart. There it 
rested, influencing powerfully, though gently, the march of 
events. 

Slowly did it pass from the formularies of devotion into the 
convictions of reason and the treasury of science. Strange 
blindness! They, who, repeating the Lord’s Prayer, daily 
called for the coming of his kingdom on earth, who professed im- 
plicit faith in the final fulfilment of the Law, still continued in 
Heathen ignorance of the significance and spirit of the Prayer 
they daily uttered and of the Law they daily recognized. They 
did not perceive that the kingdom of the Lord was to come, and 
the Law to be fulfilled by a continuity of daily labor. As mod- 
ern civilization gradually unfolded itself amidst the multiplying 
generations of men, they witnessed the successive manifesta- 
tions of power,—but perceived no Law. They looked upon the 
imposing procession of events, but did not discern the rule 
which guided the mighty series. Ascending from triumph to 
triumph, they saw dominion extended by the discoveries of 
intrepid navigators,—saw learning strengthened by the studies 
of accomplished scholars, saw universities opening their portals 
to ingenuous youth in all corners of the land, from Aberdeen 
and Copenhagen to Toledo and Ferrara,—saw Art put forth 
new graces in the painting of Raffaelle, new grandeur in the 
painting, the sculpture, and the architecture of Michel Angelo, 
—caught the strain of poets, no longer cramped by ancient 
idioms, but flowing sweetly in the language learned at a mother’s 
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knee,—received the manifold revelations of science in 
geometry, mathematics, astronomy,—beheld the barbarism 
of the barbarous Art of War changed and refined, though 
barbarous still, by the invention of gunpowder,—witnessed 
knowledge of all kinds springing to unwonted power through the 
marvellous agency of the printing-press,—admired the char- 
acter of the Good Man of Peace, as described in that work of 
unexampled circulation, translated into all modern languages, 
the “Imitation of Christ,’ by Thomas 4 Kempis,—listened to 
the apostolic preaching of Wyckliffe in England, Huss in Bo- 
hemia, Savonarola in Florence, Luther of Worms; and yet all 
these things, the harmonious expression of progressive energies 
belonging to Man, token of an untiring advance, earnest of a 
mightier Future, seemed to teach no certain lesson. 

The key to this advance had not been found. It was not 
seen that the constant desire for improvement implanted in 
man, with the constant effort consequent thereon in life sus- 
ceptible of indefinite Progress, caused, naturally, under the laws 
of a beneficent God, an indefinite advance,—that the evil pas- 
sions of individuals, or of masses, while retarding, could not 
permanently restrain this divine impulse,—and that each gen- 
eration, by irresistible necessity, added to the accumulations 
of the Past, and in this way prepared a higher Future. To all 
ignorant of this tendency, history, instead of a connected chain, 
with cause and effect in natural order, is nothing but a discon- 
nected, irregular series of incidents, like separate and confused 
circles having no common bond. It is a dark chaos, embroiled 
by “‘chance, high arbitress,” or swayed by some accidental man, 
fortunate in position or power. Even Macchiavelli, the con- 
summate historian and politician of his age,—Bodin, the able 
speculator upon Government,—Bossuet, the eloquent teacher 
of religion and history,—Grotius, the illustrious founder of the 
Laws of Nations,—whose large intelligence should have grasped 
the true philosophy of events,—all failed to recognize in them 
any prevailing law or governing principle. 

It was reserved for a professor at Naples, Giambattista 
Vico, in the early part of the last century, to review the history 
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of the Past, analyze its movements, and finally disclose the 
existence of a primitive rule or law by which these movements 
were effected. His work, entitled ‘‘The Principles of a New Sci- 
ence concerning the Common Nature of Nations,’” first pub- 
lished in 1725, constitutes an epoch in historical studies. Re- 
cent Italian admirers vindicate for its author a place among 
great discoverers, by the side of Descartes, Galileo, Bacon, and 
Newton. Without undertaking to question, or to adopt, this 
lofty homage to a name little known, it will not be doubted, 
that, as author of an elaborate work devoted expressly to the 
philosophy of history, at a period when history was supposed 
to be without philosophy, he deserves honorable mention. 

Vico taught regard not merely for the individual and the 
nation, but the race, and showed, that, whatever the fortunes 
of individuals, Humanity advances,—that no blind or capri- 
cious chance controls the course of human affairs, but that 
whatever is done proceeds directly, under God, from the forces 
and faculties of men, and thus can have no true cause except 
in the nature of things,—excluding, of course, the idea of chance. 
He recognized three principles at the foundation of civilization: 
first, the existence of Divine Providence; secondly, the neces- 
sity of moderating the passions; and, thirdly, the immortality 
of the soul: three primal truths, answering to three historical 
facts of universal acceptance,—religion, marriage, and sepul- 
ture. Three stages marked the history of mankind: first, the 
divine, or theocratic; next, the heroic; and, lastly, the human. 
These appeared in Antiquity, and were reproduced, as he fan- 
cied, in modern times. Ingenuity and novelty are stamped 
upon this exposition, which is elevated by the exclusion of 
chance and the recognition of God. 

While recognizing Humanity as governed by law, and with a 
common dependence, the Neapolitan professor failed to per- 
ceive that this same law and this common dependence promise 

’ Princip) di una Scienza nuova d’intorno alla commune Natura delle 
Nazioni. The fourth book is entitled Del corso che fanno le nazioni; the 


fifth book, Del ricorso delle cose humane nel risurgere che fanno le nazioni. 


‘Cataldo Jannelli, Cenni sulla Natura et Necessita della Scienza delle 
Cose et delle Storie Umane. Cap. 3, sec. 6. 
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to conduct it through unknown and infinite stages. Believing 
monarchy a perfect government, he did not see beyond the time 
of kings. Like others before him, and even in our own day, he 
was perplexed by the treacherous image of youth, manhood, 
and age, which he applied to nations, as to the individual man. 
No discovery is complete, and that of Vico, while most inge- 
nious and fruitful, failed to grasp the whole law of the Future. 
Meanwhile a gigantic genius in Germany,—whose vision, 
no less comprehensive than penetrating, embraced the whole 
circumference of knowledge and reached into the undiscovered 
Future, to whom the complexities of mathematics, the subtilties 
of philology, the mazes of philosophy, the courses of history, 
the rules of jurisprudence, and the heights of theology were all 
equally familiar,—Leibnitz, that more than imperial conqueror 
in the realms of universal knowledge,—the greatest, perhaps, 
of Human Intelligences,—enunciated the Law of Progress in all 
the sciences and all the concerns of life. The Present, born of 
the Past, he said, is pregnant with the Future. It is by a sure 
series that we advance, using and enjoying all our gifts for 
health of body and improvement of mind. Everything, from the 
simplest substance up to man, progresses towards God, the 
Infinite Being, Source of all other beings; and in bold words, 
which may require explanation, he says, ‘“Man seems able to 
arrive at perfection’’: Videtur homo ad perfectionem venire posse.° 
Leibnitz saw the Law of Progress by intuition, and became 
its herald. But there is no reason to believe that he appreciated 
its transcendent importance as a rule of conduct, and submitted 
his great powers to its influence. He saw more than Vico, but 
he did not discern the practical guide he had discovered. And 
yet, recognizing this law, the gates of the Future were open to 
him, and he saw Man in distant perspective, arrived at heights 
of happiness which he cannot now conceive. The vision of 
Universal Peace was to him no longer a vision, but the practical 
idea of humane statesmen, while he bent his incomparable 
5 Leibnitz. Opera Omnia (ed. Dutens), Tom. VI. p. 309: Leibnitiana, 
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genius to the discovery of a new agent of intercourse among men, 
—the aspiration of other philosophers since his day,—a Uni- 
versal Language, where the confusion of tongues will be forgotten, 
and the union of hearts be consummated in the union of speech. 

Close upon Leibnitz came Lessing, whose genius, less uni- 
versal, but more exquisite, made him the regenerator of German 
literature. His soul was touched by sympathy for all mankind, 
and he saw its sure advance. Almost by his side was Herder, 
gifted among a gifted people, who in his ‘‘Philosophy of His- 
tory” portrays Humanity in its incessant progress from small 
beginnings of ignorance and barbarism, when wrong and war 
and slavery prevail, to the recognition of reason and justice as 
the rule of life. ‘There is nothing enthusiastical,” he says in 
that work, which is a classic of German prose, “in the hope, 
that, wherever men dwell, at some future period will dwell men 
rational, just, and happy,—happy, not through the means of 
their own reason alone, but of the common reason of their whole 
fraternal race.’”® 

In France we trace this law through a succession of master 
minds,—first of whom in time, as in authority, is Descartes, the 
chief of French philosophy. His life was crowded with triumphs 
of intellect, and after death his spirit seemed for a time to rule 
all departments of study. Like the universal soul of the Stoics, 
it was everywhere. Though not formally enunciating the Law 
of Progress, his “Discourse on Method,” first published in 1637, 
acknowledged its influence in natural science. ‘The experience 
which I have in physics,” he says, “teaches me that it is possible 
to arrive at a knowledge of many things which will be very use- 
ful to life, and that we may yet discover methods by which man, 
comprehending the force and the action of fire, water, air, stars, 
skies, and all the other bodies which environ us, as distinctly 
as we comprehend the different trades of our artisans, shall be 
able to employ them in the same fashion for all the uses to which 
they are appropriate, and thus shall render himself master and 

° Philosophie der Geschichte der Menschheit, tr. Churchill, Book XV. 
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possessor of Nature.” In these new triumphs of knowledge, he 
says, ‘““men may learn to enjoy the fruits of the earth without 
trouble; their health will be preserved, and they will be able to 
exempt themselves from an infinitude of ills, as well of body 
as of mind, and even, perhaps, from the weakness of old age.” 
As I repeat these words, uttered long before the steam-engine, 
the railroad, the electric telegraph, and the use of ether, I seem 
to hear a prophecy, the prophecy of Science, which each day 
helps to fulfil, “Without intending any slight,’’ he con- 
tinues, “‘ I am sure that even those engaged in these matters 
confess that all that they know is almost nothing in comparison 
with what remains to be known.”’? There is grandeur in the 
assurance with which the great philosopher announces the 
Future. 

From Decartes I come to Pascal, never to be mentioned 
without a tribute to the early genius which, though removed 
from life at the age of thirty-nine, left an ineffaceable trace upon 
the religion, science, and literature of his time. The Law of 
Progress received from him its earliest and most distinct state- 
ment as a rule of philosophy applicable to all the sciences de- 
pending upon experience and reason. This is to be found in that 
posthumous work of eloquent piety and sentiment, Les Pen- 
sées, first published by his companions of Port Royal, in 1669, 
some time after his death; and it is not a little curious, as an 
illustration of the prejudices this truth has encountered, that 
the chapter where it is set forth, entitled Of Authority in Mat- 
ters of Philosophy, was in this early edition suppressed. Not 
until the next century was the testimony of Pascal disclosed to 
the world. ‘By a special prerogative of the human race,” says 
he, “not only each man advances day by day in the sciences, 
but all men together make continual progress therein, as the 
universe grows old; because the same thing happens in the suc- 
cession of men which takes place in the different ages of an in- 
dividual. So that the whole succession of men in the course 
of many ages may be regarded as one man who lives always and 


7 Descartes, Discours de la Méthode, Part. 6: Giuvres, Tom. I. pp. 
192, 193. 
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who learns continually. From this we see with what injustice 
we respect Antiquity in its philosophers; for, since old age is 
the period most distant from infancy, who does not see that 
the old age of this universal man must not be sought in the times 
nearest his birth, but in those which are the most remote? They 
whom we call the Ancients were indeed new in all things, and 
properly formed the infancy of mankind; and since to their 
knowledge we have joined the experience of the ages which 
have followed, it is in ourselves that is to be found that An- 
tiquity which we revere in the others.’ We cannot admire 
too much this splendid inspiration, where the expression is in 
harmony with the thought. When it was said that mankind 
may be regarded ‘‘as one man who lives always and who learns 
continually,”’ there was indeed a new discovery, as great as if 
a new continent or a new planet had been disclosed. 

The age enlightened by the genius of Pascal was ready to 
discuss the question then at hand, on the comparative merits 
of Ancients and Moderns, involving an inquiry into the prin- 
ciples of Progress, particularly in art and literature. The close 
of the seventeenth century witnessed this memorable debate, 
which extended from France to England. French critics, under 
the lead of Boileau, espoused the cause of the Ancients. Against 
them was Charles Perrault, conspicuous at the time among 
academicians, and still remembered as author of those Fairy 
Tales, including “Cinderella”? and “Bluebeard,” which have 
given him a fame not inferior to that of his brother, Claude 
Perrault, with whom he is sometimes confounded, to whom 
France is indebted for that perpetual triumph in architecture, 
the unsurpassed front of the Louvre. In an elaborate work, 
published in 1688-92, entitled ‘‘Parallel between the Ancients 
and Moderns in regard to the Arts and Sciences,’’® where the 
debate is in the form of dialogue, he vindicates the Moderns in 
comparison with the Ancients, and insists, that, notwithstand- 
ing the perfection at which the latter arrived, the Moderns have 

§ Pascal, Pensées, Part. I. Art. 1, De l’Autorité en Matiére de Philoso- 
phie, @uvres (ed. Bossut, 1779), Tom. II. 
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an advantage from prolonged experience and its necessary 
accumulations. Like Pascal, whose remarkable words were 
still unpublished, he, too, sees the life of Humanity as the life 
of an individual man eternal, and, though recognizing epochs 
of retrogression in history, asserts the continuous progress of 
the race, not only in the sciences, but also in morals and the arts, 
not forgetting the art of the kitchen. 

This sentiment found similar utterance in a lively contem- 
porary, Fontenelle, an honored academician, whose life extended 
to a length of days unequalled in the history of literature, 
having accomplished one hundred years, after devoting that 
century of existence to the exclusive pursuit of letters. ‘A good 
mind cultivated,” says this exceptional veteran, ‘‘is, so to speak, 
composed of all the minds of the preceding ages: it is but one 
and the same mind that has been cultivated during all this 
period. So that this man, who has lived from the beginning 
of the world to the present time, has had his infancy, when he 
was occupied only with the more pressing wants of life,—his 
youth, when he has succeeded pretty well in matters of imagi- 
nation, such as poesy and eloquence, and when he has even be- 
gun to reason, but with less solidity than fire. He has now 
reached the age of manhood, when he reasons with more force 
and more intelligence than ever; but he would be yet further 
advanced, if the passion for war had not for a long time pos- 
sessed him, and given him a contempt for the sciences, to which 
he has at last returned. . . . This man will have no old age; 
he will be ever equally capable of the things to which his youth 
was fitted, and ever more and more so of those which belong 
to the age of manhood: that is to say,—to quit the allegory,— 
men will never degenerate, but the sound views of the entire 
succession of good minds will always be added to one another.’”’!” 
Titian, like Fontenelle, was remarkable for unusual length of 
days; but the consummate artist, among his immortal pictures, has 
left hardly one more worthy of immortality than this brilliant 


10 Fontenelle, Digression sur les Anciens et les Modernes: Guvres, 
Tom. II. p. 249. 
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statement, where the discovery of Pascal is affirmed and pre- 
sented with singular clearness and precision. 

Thus, in France, was the Law of Progress confessed in the 
sciences by Descartes and Pascal,—in literature, in arts, and 
even in morals, by Perrault and Fontenelle. This was before 
the expiration of the seventeenth century. It remained that 
it should be announced, not only as a special law applicable 
to certain departments, but as a general Law of Humanity, 
universal in application, guiding men in all their labors, and 
erecting before them a goal of aspiration and of certain triumph. 
This was done by another, who was not philosopher only, nor 
statesman only, nor philanthropist only, but in whom this tri- 
umvirate of characters blended with rare success,—Turgot, the 
well-loved minister of Louis the Sixteenth. It was said of him 
by Voltaire, that ‘che was born wise and just”’; and this tribute 
has especial point, when it is considered that his acceptance of 
this law was first announced in an essay!! written in 1750, at 
‘the age of twenty-three, while he was yet at the Sorbonne. Let 
it be mentioned in his praise, that, as he grew in years, in power, 
and in fame, he did not depart from the happy intuitions of 
early life, or forget the visions which, as a young man, he had 
seen. Perceiving clearly the advance already made, he drew 
from it the assurance of yet further advance. In reason, knowl- 
edge, and virtue he did not hesitate to place his own age before 
preceding ages. ‘The corrupt of to-day,” he was accustomed 
to say, “would have been Capuchins a hundred years ago.”’ 
He declared the capacity for indefinite improvement a distinc- 
tive quality of the human race, belonging to the race in general, 
and to each individual in particular. He did not doubt that the 
progress of the physical sciences, of education, of method in the 
sciences, or the discovery of new methods, would enlarge the 
powers of man, rendering him capable of preserving a larger 
number of ideas in the memory, and of multiplying their relations. 
Nor did he doubt that the moral sense was equally capable of 
improvement,—that man would become constantly better in 


4 Sur les Progrés successifs de l’Esprit Humain: (uvres (ed. Daire), 
Tom. II. pp. 597-611. 
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proportion as he was enlightened,—that the advance of society 
would necessarily keep pace with the advance of morals,—that 
politics, founded, like other sciences, upon observation and rea- 
son, would advance also,—that all useful truths must be finally 
known and adopted, while ancient errors are by degrees an- 
nihilated, or give place to new truths,—and that this Progress, 
increasing always from age to age, has no term, or none at least 
which can be assigned in the present state of humanintelligence. 

The early testimony of Turgot was repeated at a later day 
in his precious fragment on Universal History, which, when 
compared with the Introductory Discourse of Bossuet on the 
same theme, shows how superior in the philosophy of history 
was the layman to the bishop. All ages, says Turgot, are en- 
chained by a succession of causes and effects uniting the present 
with what has preceded, and all accumulated knowledge is a 
common treasure, transmitted from generation to generation, 
as an inheritance, augmented by the discoveries of each age. 
In this spirit he inaugurates Universal History, giving to it a 
just elevation, as the exhibition of Human Progress in all its 
epochs, with all its hindrances, and crowned by all its triumphs.” 

Such testimony, commended by the earnestness of convic- 
tion, was not without influence on the great movement which 
culminated in the earlier revolution of France, or rather it was 
part of that movement. It found welcome in many bosoms, 
and helped stir the vast mass. Among those especially pene- 
trated by it was the friend and biographer of Turgot, who was 
not behind his master 1n this loyalty: I refer to Condorcet. This 
unfortunate nobleman, conspicuous for learning and genius, 
particularly in mathematics, and for honest devotion to the 
principles of the Revolution, when at last proscribed, and com- 
pelled to flee for life,—pursued by the very dogs he had helped 
to arouse, but was impotent to restrain,—sought shelter with a 
friend, where, in concealment, he passed the last eight months 
before his mournful death. His first thought was, to send forth 
a vindication of himself, addressed to his fellow-citizens; but 


12 Plan de Deux Discours sur |’Histoire Universelle: Guvres, Tom. II. 
pp. 626-667. 
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soon renouncing this design, he devoted what remained to him 
of life—during that most hateful passage of human history, the 
Reign of Terror—to the preparation of a work in which he 
brought his various powers to the development of the Law of 
Human Progress. It is entitled ‘Sketch of an Historical Table 
of the Progress of the Human Mind,’’ and reviews human so- 
ciety in its different stages, unfolding the order of its changes 
and the influences transmitted from age to age, pointing out the 
different steps in the march towards truth and happiness. From 
observation of man as he has been, and as he is to-day, the author 
passes naturally to those new triumphs which are his certain 
destiny, so long as he continues to possess the faculties with 
which he is endowed, and to be governed by the same universal 
laws. 

Thus wrote Condorcet, while the hand of Death yet waited. 
He died; but the return to reason in France was signalized by 
unaccustomed homage to the victim. The Committee of Public 
Instruction reported, that the sketch was ‘“‘a classical work of- 
fered to republican schools by an unfortunate philosopher, that 
everywhere in it the improvement of society was recognized as 
the object most deserving the activity of the human intelli- 
gence, and that pupils studying here the history of the sciences 
and the arts would learn to cherish liberty and to detest and 
vanquish all tyrannies”; and thereupon the National Conven- 
tion ordered three thousand copies to be distributed at the 
expense of the nation.* And here properly closes this branch 
of our subject. 

The high lineage and authority of this law I have traced, 
not by the enthusiasts of Humanity, not by Fénelon or Saint- 
Pierre, not by Diderot or Rousseau, but by a succession of mas- 
ters who are our acknowledged guides in science, philosophy, 
and history. In Italy, the torch was held aloft by Vico; in 
Germany, by Leibnitz, Lessing, and Herder; in France, it passed 


13 Hsquisse d’un Tableau Historique des Progrés de l’Esprit Humain. 

“ Rapport fait & la Convention Nationale, au Nom du Comité d’In- 
struction Publique, etc.: Gluvres de Condorcet (ed. O’Connor et Arago, 
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through the hands of Descartes, Pascal, Perrault, Fontenelle, 
Turgot, and Cordorcet:— 
“Ht quasi cursores, vitai lampada tradunt,” 


till at last, at the close of the eighteenth century, its flame was 
seen from afar. To England we seem little indebted; and yet, 
when I think of Lord Bacon, I am disposed to say that we are 
much indebted. This law inspired his great work on the “Ad- 
vancement of Learning,” and is expressed in its very title. It 
entered into his aspiration to deliver man from present weakness 
by extending his power over Nature. It is foreshadowed in 
his great declaration, antedating Pascal, that Antiquity was the 
youth of the world,—‘‘Antiquitas saeculi, jwventus mundt.’”® 
For a time Bacon had no successors in England. At a later day 
this law was cordially embraced by Dr. Price,’ the friend and 
correspondent of Turgot. Dr. Johnson, who surely did not ac- 
cept 1t, shows an unconscious sympathy with it, when he says 
of hfe in pastoral countries, that it “knows nothing of pro- 
gression or advancement.’’!8 Unhappy people, thus without 
visible Future on earth! 

To the eighteenth century belongs the honor—signal honor 
I venture to call it—of first distinctly acknowledging and enun- 
ciating that Law of Human Progress, which, though preached 
in Judea eighteen hundred years ago, failed to be received by 
men,—nay, still fails to be received by men. Writers in our 
own age, of much ability and unexampled hardihood, while 
adopting this fundamental law, proceed to arraign existing in- 
stitutions of society. My present purpose does not require me 
to consider these, whether for censure or praise,—abounding 
as they do in evil, abounding as they do in good. It is my single 
aim to trace the gradual development and final establishment 
of that great law which teaches that ‘there is a good time com- 
ing,’—a Future even on earth, to arouse the hopes, the as- 
pirations, and the energies of Man. 


16 Tjucretius, De Rerum Natura, Lib. II. 78. 

16 De Augmentis Scientiarum, Lib. I.: Works, Vol. IV. p. 34. ' 

17 There is a sermon by Dr. Price, published in 1787, on The Evidence 
of a Future Period of Improvement in the State of Mankind. 

18 Journey to the Hebrides: Works (Oxford, 1825), Vol. IX. p. 98. 
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II 

The way is now prepared to consider the character, con- 
ditions, and limitations of this law, the duties it enjoins, and the 
encouragements it affords. 

Let me state the law as I understand it. Man, as an indi- 
vidual, is capable of indefinite improvement. Societies and 
nations, which are but aggregations of men, and, finally, the 
Human Family, or collective Humanity, are capable of indefinite 
improvement. And this is the destiny of man, of societies, of 
nations, and of the Human Family. 

Restricting the proposition to the capacity for indefinite 
improvement, I believe I commend it to the candor and intelli- 
gence of all who have meditated upon this subject. And this 
brings me to the remarkable words of Leibnitz. He boldly says, 
as we have already seen, that man seems able to arrive at per- 
fection. Turgot and Cordorcet also speak of his ‘“perfectibil- 
ity,’—a term adopted by recent French writers. If by this 
is meant simply that man is capable of indefinite improvement, 
then it will not be questioned. But whatever the heights of 
virtue and intelligence to which he may attain in future ages, 
who can doubt that to his grander vision new summits will ever 
present themselves, provoking him to still grander aspirations? 
God only is perfect. Knowledge and goodness, his attributes, 
are infinite; nor can man hope, in any lapse of time, to com- 
prehend this immensity. In the infinitude of the universe, he 
will seem, like Newton, with all his acquisitions, only to have 
gathered a few pebbles by the seaside. In a similar strain 
Leibnitz elsewhere says that the place which God assigns to 
man in space and time necessarily limits the perfections he is 
able to acquire. As in Geometry the asymptote constantly ap- 
proaches its curve, so that the distance between them is con- 
stantly diminishing, and yet, though prolonged indefinitely, 
they never meet, so, according to him, are infinite souls the 
asymptotes of God. 

There are revolutions in history seeming on a superficial 
view inconsistent with this law. From early childhood atten- 
tion is directed to Greece and Rome; and we are sometimes 
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taught that these two powers reached heights which subsequent 
nations cannot hope to equal, much less surpass. I would not 
disparage the triumphs of the ancient mind. The eloquence, 
the poetry, the philosophy, the art, of Athens still survive, and 
bear no mean sway upon earth. Rome, too, yet lives in her 
jurisprudence, which, next after Christianity, has exerted a 
paramount influence over the laws of modern communities. 

But exalted as these productions may be, it is impossible 
not to perceive that something of their present importance is 
derived from the early period when they appeared, something 
from the unquestioning and high-flown admiration of them 
transmitted through successive generations until it became a 
habit, and something also from the disposition, still prevalent, 
to elevate Antiquity at the expense of subsequent ages. With- 
out undertaking to decide if the genius of Antiquity, as dis- 
played by individuals, can justly claim supremacy, it would be 
easy to show that the ancient plane of civilization never reached 
our common level. The people were ignorant, vicious, and poor, 
or degraded to abject slavery,—itself the sum of all injustice 
and all vice. Even the most illustrious characters, whose names 
still shine from that distant night, were little more than splen- 
did barbarians. Architecture, sculpture, painting, and vases of 
exquisite perfection attest an appreciation of beauty in form; 
but our masters in these things were strangers to the useful 
arts, as to the comforts and virtues of home. Abounding in 
what to us are luxuries, they had not what to us are neces- 
saries. 

Without knowledge there can be no sure Progress. Vice and 
barbarism are the inseparable companions of ignorance. Nor 
is it too much to say, that, except in rare instances, the highest 
virtue is attained only through intelligence. This is natural; 
for to do right, we must first understand what is right. But the 
people of Greece and Rome, even in the brilliant days of Peri- 
cles and Augustus, could not arrive at this knowledge. The 
sublime teachings of Plato and Socrates—calculated in many 
respects to promote the best interests of the race—were limited 
in influence to a small company of listeners, or to the few who 
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could obtain a copy of the costly manuscripts in which they 
were preserved. Thus the knowledge and virtue acquired by 
individuals were not diffused in their own age or secured to 
posterity. 

Now, at last, through an agency all unknown to Antiquity, 
knowledge of every kind has become general and permanent. 
It can no longer be confined to a select circle. It cannot be 
crushed by tyranny, or lost by neglect. It is immortal as the 
soul from which it proceeds. This alone renders all relapse into 
barbarism impossible, while it affords an unquestionable dis- 
tinction between ancient and modern times. The Press, watch- 
ful with more than the hundred eyes of Argus, strong with more 
than the hundred arms of Briareus, not only guards all the 
conquests of civilization, but leads the way to future triumphs. 
Through its untiring energy, the meditation of the closet, or 
the utterance of the human voice, which else would die away 
within the precincts of a narrow room, is prolonged to the most 
distant nations and times, with winged words circling the globe. 
We admire the genius of Demosthenes, Sophocles, Plato, and 
Phidias; but the printing-press is a higher gift to men than the 
eloquence, the drama, the philosophy, and the art of Greece. 

There is yet another country which presents a problem for 
the student of Progress. In vivid phrase Sir James Mackintosh 
pictures the “ancient and immovable civilization of China.’’!® 
But in these words he spoke rather from impressions than from 
actual knowledge. By the side of the impulsive movement of 
modern Europe, the people of this ancient empire may appear 
stationary; but it can hardly be doubted that they have ad- 
vanced, though according to a scale unlike our own. It is diffi- 
cult to assign satisfactory reasons for the seeming inertness of 
their national life. Perhaps I shall not err, if I refer it to pe- 
culiar constitutional characteristics,—to inherent difficulties 
of their language as an instrument of knowledge,—to national 
vanity on an exaggerated scale, making them look down upon 
others,—to an insulation excluding all others,—and also to the 
habit of unhesitating deference to Antiquity, and of “backward- 


19 Discourse on the Study of the Law of Nature and Nations, p. 34. 
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looking thoughts,”’ cultivated by the Chinese from the distant 
days of Confucius. They donot know the Law of Human Progress. 

In receiving this law, two conditions of Humanity are recog- 
nized: first, its unity or solidarity; and, secondly, its indefinite 
duration upon earth. And now of these in their order. 

1. Itis true, doubtless, that there are various races of men; 
but there is but one great Human Family, in which Caucasian, 
Ethiopian, Chinese, and Indian are all brothers, children of one 
Father, and heirs to one happiness. Though variously en- 
dowed, they are all tending in the same direction; nor can the 
light obtained by one be withheld from any. The ether discov- 
ery in Boston will soothe pain hereafter in Africa and in Asia, in 
Abyssinia andin China. So are we all knit together, that words 
of wisdom and truth, which first sway the hearts of the Amer- 
ican people, may help to elevate benighted tribes of the most 
distant regions. The vexed question of modern science, whether 
these races proceeded originally from one stock, does not in- 
terfere with the sublime revelation of Christianity, the Brother- 
hood of Man. In the light of science and of religion, Humanity 
is an organism, complex, but still one,—throbbing with one life, 
animated by one soul, every part sympathizing with every other 
part, and the whole advancing in one indefinite career of Progress. 

2. And what is the measure of this career? It is common 
to speak of the long life already passed by man on earth; but 
how brief and trivial is this, compared with the countless ages 
before him! According to received chronology, six thousand 
years have not yet elapsed since his creation. But the science 
of Geology, that unimpeached interpreter of the Past, now dem- 
onstrates (and here the geology of New York furnishes impor- 
tant evidence), that, anterior to the commencement of human 
history, this globe had endured for ages upon ages, baffling 
human calculation and imagination. Without losing ourselves 
in the stupendous speculations with regard to different geologi- 
cal epochs, before the earth assumed its present figure, and when 
it was occupied only by races of animals now extinct, it may 
not be without interest to glance at the age of the epoch in which 
we live. This, happily, we are able to do. 
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From the flow of rivers we have a gigantic measure of geo- 
logical time. It is supposed that the Falls of Niagara were once 
at Queenstown, and that they have gradually worn their way 
back in the living rock, for a distance of seven miles, to the place 
where they now pour their thunders. An ingenious English 
geologist, a high authority in his science, Sir Charles Lyell, 
assuming that this retreat might have been at the rate of one 
foot a year, shows that the cataract must have poured over that 
rock for a period of at least 36,960 years. And the same author- 
ity teaches us that the alluvion at the mouth of the Mississippi, 
the delta formed by the deposits of that mighty river (here let 
it be remarked that alluvions and sand-banks are the most 
recent geological formations of the surface of the earth, being 
nearest to our own age), could not have been accumulated 
within a shorter period than 100,500 years.2° Even this term, 
so vast to our small! imagination, is only one of a series compos- 
ing the present epoch; and the epoch itself is but a unit in a 
still grander series. These measurements, adopted in this 
branch of knowledge, can be little more than vague approxi- 
mations; but they teach, from the lips of Science, as perhaps 
nothing else can, the infinite ages through which this globe has 
already travelled, and the infinite ages which seem to be its 
future destiny. 

Thus we stand now between two infinities,—the infinity of 
the Past,and the infinity of the Future;and the infinity of the 
Future is equal to the infinity of the Past. In comparison with 
these untold spaces before and after, what, indeed, are the six 
thousand years of human history? In the contemplation of 
Man, what littleness! what grandeur! how diminutive in the 
creation! how brief his recorded history! and yet how vast in 
hopes! how majestic and transcendent in the Future! 

If there be any analogy between his life on earth and that 
of the frailest plant or shell-fish, as now seen in the light of 
science, he must still be in his earliest and most helpless infancy. 


_ °° Lyell’s Principles of Geology (7th ed.), Vol. I. p. 216. Lyell’s Travels 
in North America, Ch. 2. Horner’s Anniversary Address, for 1847, before 
the London Geological Society, pp. 23-27. D’Archiac, Histoire des Pro- 
grés dela Géologie, Tom. I. p. 358. 
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In vain speak of Antiquity in his history; for all his present 
records are as a day, an hour, a moment, in the unimaginable 
immensity of duration which seems to await the globe and its 
inhabitants. In the sight of our distant descendants, successive 
eras of the brief span which we call History will melt into one; 
and as to present vision stars far asunder seem near together, 
so Nimrod and Sesostris, Alexander and Cesar, Tamerlane and 
Napoleon, will seem to be contemporaries. Nor is it any ex- 
aggeration to suppose that in the unborn ages, illumined by a 
truth now, alas! too dimly perceived, the class of warriors and 
conquerors, of which these are signal types, will become dis- 
tinct, like the gigantic land reptiles and monster crocodileans 
belonging to a departed period of zoological history. 

Admitting the Unity of Mankind, and an Indefinite Future 
on earth, it becomes easy to anticipate triumphs which else were 
impossible. Few will question that Man, as an individual, is 
capable of indefinite improvement, so long as he lives. This 
capacity isinborn. None so poor as not to possess it. Even the 
idiot, so abject in condition, is found at last to be within the 
sphere of education. Circumstances alone are required to call 
this capacity into action; and in proportion as knowledge, vir- 
tue, and religion prevail in a community will that sacred at- 
mosphere be diffused under whose genial influence the most 
forlorn may grow into forms of unimagined strength and beauty. 
This capacity for indefinite improvement, which belongs to the 
individual, must belong also to society; for society does not die, 
and through the improvement of its individuals has the as- 
surance of its own advance. It is immortal on earth, and will 
gather constantly new and richer fruits from the teeming gen- 
erations, as they stretch through unknown time. To Chinese 
vision the period of the present may seem barren, but it is sure 
to yield its contribution to the indefinite accumulations which 
are the token of an indefinite Progress. 

Tables speak sometimes as words cannot. From statistics 
of life, as recorded by Science, we learn the capacity for progress 
in the Human Family; the testimony is authentic, as it is in- 
teresting. A little more than two centuries have passed since 
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Descartes predicted that improvement in human health which 
these figures exhibit. Could this seer of Science revisit the scene 
of his comprehensive labors and divine aspirations, he might 
well be astonished to learn how, in the lapse of so short a period 
in the life of Humanity, his glowing anticipations have been 
fulfilled. From the following tables” we learn that even the 
conqueror Death has been slowly driven back, and his inevi- 
table triumph postponed. 


Table Showing the Diminution of Mortality in different 


countries 
Deaths in England, in 1690, I in 33, in 1848, I in 47 
. in France, In/1 70, Lan 25>, in 1848, I in 42 
“Germany, in 1788, I in 32, in 1848, I in 40 
. Sweden, in 1760, I in 34, in 1848, I in 41 
: Roman States, in 1767, I in 213, in 1829, I in 28 


Diminution of Mortality in Cities 


Deaths in London, in 1690, I in 24, in 1844, I in 44 
‘ Paris, in 1650, I in 25, in 1829, I in 32 
is Berlin, in 1755, I in 28, in 1827, I in 34 
e Vienna, in 1750, I in 20, in 1829, I in 25 
e Rome, Inet 7 70s mane aT. in 1828, I in 31 
g Geneva, in 1560, I in 18, in 1821, I in 40 


Glancing at the cradle of nations and races risen to gran- 
deur, and observing the wretchedness by which they were origi- 
nally surrounded, we learn that no lot is removed from the in- 
fluence of this law. The Feejee Islander, the Bushman, the 
Hottentot, the Congo negro, is not too low for its care. No 
term of imagined “‘finality” can arrest it. The polished Briton, 
whose civilization we now admire, traces his long-descended 
lineage from one of those painted barbarians whose degradation. 
still lives in the pages of Julius Cesar. Slowly, and by de- 
grees, he has reached the height where he now stands; but this 
is no “ finality.”” The improvement of the Past is the earnest 
of yet further improvement in the long ages of the Future. And 
who can doubt, that, in the lapse of time, as the Christian Law 
is gradually fulfilled, the elevation of the Briton will be shared 
by all his fellow-men? 


_ 2! Supplied to me by the late Professor H. D. Rogers, from the notes of 
his Lectures. 
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The tokens of improvement may appear at a special period, 
in a limited circle only, among the people, favored of God, en- 
joying peculiar benefits of commerce and Christianity; but the 
happy influence cannot be narrowed to any time, place, or 
people. Every victory over evil redounds to the benefit of all. 
Kvery discovery, every humane thought, every truth, when de- 
clared, is a conquest of which the whole Human Family are 
partakers, extending by so much their dominion, while it les- 
sens by so much the sphere of future struggle and trial. Thus, 
while Nature is always the same, the power of Man is ever 
increasing. Each day gives him some new advantage. The 
mountains have not diminished in size; but Man has overcome 
the barriers they interpose. The winds and waves are not less 
capricious now than when they first beat upon the ancient 
Silurian rocks; but the steamboat, 


“Against the wind, against the tide, 
Now steadies on with upright keel.” 


The distance between two points on the surface of the globe is 
the same to-day as when the continents were upheaved from 
their ocean-bed; but the art of man triumphs over such sepa- 
ration, and distant people commune together. Much remains 
to be done; but the Creator did not speak in vain, when he 
blessed his earliest children, and bade them “multiply, and 
replenish the earth, and subdue it.” 

There will be triumphs nobler than any over inanimate 
Nature. Man himself will be subdued,—subdued to abhor- 
rence of vice, injustice, violence,—subdued to the sweet chari- 
ties of life,—subdued to all the requirements of duty,—sub- 
dued, according to the Law of Human Progress, to the recog- 
nition of that Gospel Law of Human Brotherhood, by the side 
of which the first is only as the scaffolding upon the sacred 
temple. To labor for this end was man sent forth into the 
world,—not in the listlessness of idle perfections, but endowed 
with infinite capacities, inspired by infinite desires, and com- 
manded to strive perpetually after excellence, amidst the en- 
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couragements of hope, the promises of final success, and the in- 
expressible delights from its pursuit. Thus does the Law of 


Human Progress 
“assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men,” 
by showing Evil no longer a gloomy mystery, binding the world 
in everlasting thrall, but an accident, under benign Power 
destined to be surely subdued, as the Human Family press on 
to the promised goal of happiness. 

While recognizing Humanity as progressive, it is important 
to consider a condition or limitation which may justly temper 
the ardors of the reformer. Nothing is accomplished except by 
time and exertion. Nature abhors violence and suddenness. 
Nature does everything slowly and by degrees. It takes time 
for the seed to grow into “the bright consummate flower.” It 
is many years before the slender shoot grows into the tree. 
It is slowly that we pass from infancy and imbecility to man- 
hood and strength. Arrived at this stage, we are still subject 
to the same condition of Nature. A new temperature or a sud- 
den stroke of light may shock us. Our frames are not made 
for extremes; so that death may come, according to the poet’s 
conceit, ‘in aromatic pain.” 

Gradual change is a necessary condition of the Law of Prog- 
ress. It is only, according to the poetical phrase of Tacitus, 
per intervalla ac spiramenta temporum, “‘by intervals and breath- 
ings of time,”’ that we can hope to make a sure advance. Men 
grow and are trained in knowledge and virtue; but they cannot 
be compelled into this path. This consideration teaches candor 
and candor towards all who do not yet see the truth as we do. 
It admonishes us also, while keeping the eye steadfast on the 
good we seek, to moderate our expectations, and be content 
when the day of triumph is postponed, for it cannot be always. 

This essential condition of the Law of Progress serves to 
reconcile movement with stability, and to preserve order even 
in change;as in Nature all projectile forces are checked and regu- 
lated by the law of inertia, and the centrifugal motion of the 
planets is restrained by the attraction of gravitation. In this 
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principle of moderation, honestly pursued, from proper mo- 
tives, and promising the “‘well-ripened fruits of wise delay,’’ 
we find a just Conservatism, which, though not always satis- 
fying our judgment, can never fail to secure our respect. 

But there is another Conservatism,—and its treatment be- 
longs to this occasion,—of a different character, which per- 
forms no good office, and cannot secure respect. Child of in- 
difference, of ignorance, of prejudice, of selfishness, it seeks to 
maintain things precisely as they are, deprecates every change, 
and, disregarding the transitory condition of all that is human, 
blindly prays for the perpetuity of existing institutions. Such 
an influence is productive of disorder rather than order, and is 
destructive rather than justly conservative. Contrary to the 
Law of Progress, it plants itself upon ancient ways, and vainly 
exalts all that was done by our ancestors, as beyond addition 
and above amendment. It is well illustrated in the early 
verses ,— 

“Some ther be that do defye 

All that is newe, and ever do crye, 

The old is better, awaye with the newe, 

Because it is false and the old is true’; 
and again, in the conversation between two eminent English 
ecclesiastics. ‘‘Brother of Winchester,’ said Cranmer to Lord 
Chancellor Gardyner, “you like not anything new, unless you 
be yourself the author thereof.” “Your Grace wrongeth me,” 
replied the inveterate Conservative. ‘I have never been author 
yet of any new thing; for which I thank my God.”” Such a 
Conservatism is the bigotry of science, of literature, of juris- 
prudence, of religion, of politics. An example will exhibit its 
character. 

When Sir Samuel Romilly proposed to abolish the punish- 
ment of death for stealing a pocket-handkerchief, the Commons 
of England consulted certain officials of the law, who assured 
the House that such an innovation would endanger the whole 
criminal law of the realm. And when afterwards this illus- 
trious reformer and model lawyer (for, of all men in the history 


22 Campbell’s Lives of the Lord Chancellors, Vol. II. ch. 40, p. 51. 
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of the English law, Romilly is most truly the model lawyer) 
proposed to abolish the obscene punishment for high treason, 
requiring the offender to be drawn and quartered, and his 
bowels to be thrown in his face, while his body yet palpitates 
with life, the Attorney-General of the day, in opposing the hu- 
mane amendment, asked, ‘‘Are the safeguards, the ancient land- 
marks, the bulwarks of the Constitution, to be thus hastily 
removed?” Which gave occasion for the appropriate exclama- 
tion in reply, “What! to throw the bowels of an offender into 
his face, one of the safeguards of the British Constitution! I 
ought to confess that until this night I was wholly ignorant of 
this bulwark!’ An irrational enormity, with a fit parallel 
only in our own country, where Slavery is called a ‘‘divine in- 
stitution,” and important to the stability of our Constitution! 

“Esto perpetua!”” was the dying conservative ejaculation 
of Paul Sarpi, the Venetian friar, over the constitution of his 
atrocious republic; and this same phrase is invoked by Sir Wil- 
liam Blackstone for the British Constitution, enfolding so many 
inequalities and so many abuses. It were well—and here all 
must agree—to exclaim of Truth, of Justice, of Peace, of Free- 
dom, May zt be perpetual! But is it not irrational to make this 
claim for any institutions of human device, and therefore finite? 
How can they provide for the Infinite Future? The Finite can- 
not measure the Infinite. Nothing from Man’s hands—nor 
laws, nor constitutions—can be perpetual. It is God alone who 
builds for eternity. His laws are everlasting. 

Out of this pernicious prejudice have proceeded that per- 
secution and neglect which are the too frequent lot of the world’s 
pioneers. Among the ancient Greeks, the wisdom which first 
assigned the natural cause of thunder and storm was con- 
demned by conservative savages as impiety to the gods. In 
the eighth century, an ignorant conservative Pope persecuted a 
priest who declared that the world was round. At a later day, 
to the everlasting scandal of mankind, the book of Copernicus, 
unfolding the true system of the universe, was branded by a 
conservative Papal bull as heretical and false, and Galileo, after 


*3 Wssays of Basil Montagu, p. 69. 
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announcing the annual and diurnal motions of the earth, was 
sentenced to the dungeons of the conservative Inquisition. This 
was in Italy; but in England—and here we come nearer home— 
Harvey was accustomed to say, that, after the publication of 
his book on the circulation of the blood,—one of the epochs of 
modern discovery,—‘“‘he fell mightily in his practice and it was 
believed by the vulgar that he was crack-brained, and all the 
physicians were against his opinion.’’* According to him, no- 
body older than forty, at the time of his discovery, received it 
as true. The age of forty was the dividing line of life,—a Mason 
and Dixon’s line,—determining the capacity to receive that 
discovery. This little story may admonish all who have passed 
that conservative line to be careful how they are inhospitable 
to any new truth. 

This same undue tenacity to existing things and repugnance 
to what is new threw impediments in the way of successive 
improvements by which travel and intercourse among men 
are promoted. Surely stage-coaches, when first introduced into 
England, must have been welcome though novel, as contributing 
to the comfort of men. But this was not the case universally. 
An early writer calls for their suppression, breaking forth against 
them in this wise. ‘‘These coaches,’ he says, ‘‘are one of the 
greatest mischiefs that hath happened of late years to the king- 
dom, mischievous to the public, destructive to trade, and pre- 
judicial to lands. First, by destroying the breed of good horses, 
the strength of the nation, and making men careless of attain- 
ing to good horsemanship, a thing so useful and commendable 
in a gentleman: for, hereby they become weary and listless, 
when they ride a few miles, and unwilling to get on horseback, 
not able to endure frost, snow, or rain, or to lodge in the fields; 
and what reason, save only their using themselves so tenderly, 
and their riding in these stage-coaches, can be given for this 
their inability? Secondly, by hindering the breed of watermen, 
who are the nursery for seamen, and they the bulwark of the 
kingdom: for, if these coachers were down, watermen, as for- 
merly, would have work, and be encouraged to take appren- 


24 Aubrey’s Letters and Lives, Vol. II. p. 383. 
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tices, whereby their number would every year greatly increase. 
Thirdly, by lessening of his Majesty’s revenues: for now four 
or five travel in a coach together, without any servants, and 
it is they that occasion the consumption of beer and ale on the 
roads;and all inn-keepers do declare that they sell not half the drink 
nor pay the king half the excise they did before these coaches 
set up.”2> Such was the conservative bill of indictment against 
stage-coaches. The history of canals, of steamboats, and, 
lastly, of railways, shows similar prejudices. Even Mr. Jef- 
ferson (and I cannot mention him as an immoderate conserva- 
tive), when told that the State of New York had explored the 
route of a canal from the Hudson to Lake Erie, and found it 
practicable,—that same canal which now, hke a thread of silver, 
winds its way through your imperial State,—replied that “it 
was a very fine project, and might be executed a century hence.” 
This is only a little better than the observation of the Greenwich 
pensioners, who, on first seeing the steamboat upon the waters 
of the Thames, as they looked out from their palatial home, 
said, ‘“‘We do not like the steamboat, it is so contrary to Nature.” 
In our own country, Fitch brought forward the idea of a steam- 
boat amidst ill-disguised sneers; and at a later day, Fulton, 
while building his first experiment at New York, was viewed 
with indifference or contempt, as a visionary; and when, at last, 
he accomplished the long distance to Albany, distrust of the 
Future still prevailed, and it was doubted if the voyage could 
be accomplished again, or, if successful again, it was still doubted 
if the invention could be of permanent value. Thus did this 
evil spirit perplex noble aims! And in England, as late as 1825, 
railways were pronounced “altogether delusions and imposi- 
tions,” and the conservative Quarterly Review, alluding to the 
opinion of certain engineers that the railway engine could go 
eighteen or twenty miles an hour, says: “These gross exaggera- 
tions may delude for a time, but must end in the mortification 
of those concerned. . . . We should as soon expect the people 


The Grand Concern of England, 1673: Harleian Miscellany, Vol. 
VIII. pp. 539, 540. 
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of Woolwich to suffer themselves to be fired off upon one of 
Congreve’s ricochet rockets, as trust themselves to the mercy 
of such a machine, going at such a rate.’’26 


It is related that the Arve, a river of Switzerland, swollen 
by floods, sometimes drives the waters of the Rhone back into 
Lake Geneva; and the force is sometimes so great as to make 
the mill-wheels revolve in a contrary direction. There are too 
many in the world who by their efforts would cause the stream 
to flow back upon the fountain, and even make the mill-wheels 
revolve in a contrary direction. 


Unhappily, this same bigotry,—conservatism, if you will,— 
which has blindly opposed improvement in physical comforts, 
sets its face more passionately still against those movements 
whose direct object is the elevation of the race. In all times and 
places it has persecuted the prophets and stoned the gifted mes- 
sengers of truth. Of its professors Milton pictures the boldest 
type in Satan, who, knowing well the sins and offences of mor- 
tals, would keep them ever in their present condition, holding 
them fast in degradation, binding them in perpetual slavery, 
nor indulging in any aspiration, except of long dominion over a 
captive race, whose sorrows and hopes cannot touch his im- 
penetrable soul. From asketch by another hand we learn some- 
thing of his activity. With honest plainness, characteristic of 
himself and his age, the early English prelate, Latimer, says, 
in one of his sermons, ‘The Devil is the most diligentest bishop 

26 Quarterly Review, Vol. XX XI. pp. 361, 362. Lllustrations of this spirit 
might be indefinitely extended. One, made familiar to the world by Ma- 
caulay’s History, since this Address was delivered, has too much point to be 
omitted. As late as the close of the reign of Charles the Second, the streets 
of London, with a population of half a million, were not lighted at night, 
and, as a natural consequence, became the frequent scene of assassination 
and outrage, perpetrated under the shelter of darkness. At last, in 1685, 
it was proposed to place a light, on moonless nights, before every tenth 
door. This projected improvement was enthusiastically applauded and 
furiously attacked. “The cause of darkness,”’ says Macaulay, ‘‘was not 
left undefended. There were fools in that age who opposed the introduc- 
tion of what was called the new light, as strenuously as fools in our age 
have opposed the introduction of vaccination and railroads, as strenuously 
as the fools of an age anterior to the dawn of history doubtless opposed the 
introduction of the plough and of alphabetical writing.’—History of 
England, Vol. I. ch. 3. 
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and preacher in all England.”?’ It may be said with equal 
truth,—and none can question it,—that he is the busiest and 
most offensive Conservative. 

Time forbids my dwelling longer on the ample illustrations 
of this influence; nor need I. One world-renowned example 
shall suffice. The early efforts in England for the overthrow of 
the slave-trade were encountered by an enmity black as the bad 
passions of the crime itself. In Liverpool the excited slave- 
traders threatened to throw Clarkson into the dock. But 
gradually the heart of the nation was touched, until at last the 
people of England demanded the abolition of this Heaven- 
defying traffic. 

Thus ever has Truth moved on,—though opposed and re- 
viled, still mighty and triumphant. Rejected by the rich and 
powerful, by the favorites of fortune and of place, she finds 
shelter with those who often have no shelter for themselves. 
It is such as these that most freely welcome moral truth, with 
its new commandments. Not the dwellers in the glare of the 
world, but the humble and lowly, most clearly perceive this 
truth,—as watchers placed in the depths of a well observe the 
stars which are obscured to those who live in the effulgence of 
noon. Free from egotism and prejudice, whether of self-interest 
or of class, without cares and temptations, whether of wealth 
or power, dwelling in the mediocrity or obscurity of common 
life, they discern the new signal, and surrender unreservedly 
to its guidance. The Saviour knew this. He did not call upon 
Priest or Levite or Pharisee to follow him, but upon the humble 
fishermen by the Sea of Galilee. 

Let us, then, be of good cheer. From the great Law of 
Progress we derive at once our duties and our encouragements. 
Humanity has ever advanced, urged by instincts and necessi- 
ties implanted by God,—thwarted sometimes by obstacles, 
causing it for a time, a moment only in the immensity of ages, 
to deviate from its true line, or seem to retreat, but still ever 
onward. At last we know the law of this movement; we fasten 
our eyes upon that star, unobserved in the earlier ages, which 


27Of the Plough: Sermons, Vol. I. p. 65. 
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lights the way to the Future, opening into vistas of infinite 
variety and extension. Amidst the disappointments which at- 
tend individual exertions, amidst the universal agitations which 
now surround us, let us recognize this law, let us follow this 
star, confident that whatever is just, whatever is humane, what- 
ever is good, whatever is true, according to an immutable ordi- 
nance of Providence, in the sure light of the Future, must pre- 
vail. With this faith, we place our hands, as those of little 
children, in the great hand of God. He will guide and sustain 
us—through pains and perils it may be—in the path of Progress. 

In such a faith there are motives to beneficent activity which 
will endure to the last syllable of life. Let the young embrace 
this law; it shall be to them an ever-living spring. Let the old 
cherish this law; it shall be to them a staff for support. It will 
give to all, young and old, a new appreciation of their existence, 
a new sentiment of their force, a new revelation of their destiny. 
It will be as another covenant, witnessed by the bow in the 
heavens, not only that no honest, earnest effort for the welfare 
of man can be in vain, but that it shall send a quickening in- 
fluence through uncounted ages, and contribute to the coming 
of that Future of Intelligence, Freedom, Peace we would now 
secure for ourselves, but cannot. Though not ourselves par- 
takers of these brighter days, ours may be the pleasure at least 
of foreseeing them, of enjoying them in happy vision, or the 
satisfaction, sweeter still, of hastening by some moments the 
too distant epoch. 

A life filled with this thought will have comforts and con- 
solations else unknown. In the flush of youthful ambition, or 
in the self-confidence of success, we may be indifferent to the 
calls of Humanity; but history, reason, and religion all speak 
in vain, if any selfish works, not helping the Progress of Man, 
although favored by worldly smile, can secure that happiness 
and content so much coveted as the crown of life. Look at the 
last days of Talleyrand, and learn the wretchedness of an old 
age enlightened by no memory of generous toil, by no cheerful 
hope for our fellow-men. When the weakness of years rendered 
him no longer able to grasp power or hold the threads of in- 
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trigue, he surrendered himself to discouragement and despair. 
By the light of a lamp trimmed in solitude he traced these lines, 
the most melancholy ever written by an old man,—think of 
them, politician!—‘‘EHighty-three years of life are now passed! 
filled with what anxieties! what agitations! what enmities! 
what troublous complexities! And all this with no other result 
than a great weariness, physical and moral, and a profound sen- 
timent of discouragement with regard to the Future and of disgust 
for the Past.’’8 Poor old man! Poor indeed! In loneliness, in 
failing age, with death waiting at his palace-gate, what to him 
were the pomps he had enjoyed? what were titles? what were 
offices? what the lavish wealth in which he lived? More pre- 
cious far at that moment the consolation that he had labored 
for his fellow-men, and the joyous confidence that all his cares 
had helped the Progress of his race! 

Be it, then, our duty and our encouragement to live and to 
labor, ever mindful of the Future. But let us not forget the 
Past. All ages have lived and labored for us. From one has 
come art; from another jurisprudence; from another the com- 
pass; from another the printing-press; from all have descended 
priceless lessons of truth and virtue. The most distant are not 
without a present influence on our daily lives. The mighty 
stream of Progress, though fed by many tributary waters and 
hidden springs, derives something of its force from the earlier 
currents which leap and sparkle in distant mountain recesses, 
over precipices, among the rapids, and beneath the shade of the 
primeval forest. 

Nor should we be too impatient to witness the fulfilment of 
our aspirations. The daily increasing rapidity of discovery and 
improvement, and the daily multiplying efforts of beneficence, 
outstripping the imaginations of the most sanguine, furnish 
assurance that the advance of man will be with a constantly 
accelerating speed. The extending intercourse among the na- 
tions of the earth, and all the children of the Human Family, 
gives new promise of the complete diffusion of Truth, penetrat- 
ing the most distant places, chasing away the darkness of night, 


*8Louis Blanc, Histoire de Dix Ans, Tom. V.ch. 10. 
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and exposing the hideous forms of Slavery, War, and Wrong, 
which must be hated in proportion as they are seen. And yet, 
while confident of the Future, and surrounded by heralds of 
certain triumph, it becomes us to moderate our anticipations, 
nor imitate those children of the Crusades, who, in their long 
journey from Western Europe, 


“to seek 
In Golgotha him dead who lives in Heaven,” 


hailed each city and castle which they approached as the Jerusa- 
lem that was to be the end of their wanderings. Though the 
goal is distant, and ever advancing, the march is none the less 
certain. As well attempt to make the sun stand still in his 
course, or restrain the sweet influences of the Pleiades, as arrest 
the incessant, irresistible movement which is the appointed 
destiny of man. 

Cultivate, then, a just moderation. Learn to reconcile 
order with change, stability with progress. This is a wise con- 
servatism; this is a wise reform. Rightly understanding these 
terms, who would not be a reformer?—a conservative of all 
that is good, a reformer of all that is evil,—a conservative of 
knowledge, a reformer of ignorance,—a conservative of truths 
and principles whose seat is the bosom of God, a reformer of 
laws and institutions which are but the wicked or imperfect 
work of man,—a conservative of that divine order which is 
found only in movement, a reformer of those earthly wrongs 
and abuses which spring from a violation of the great Law of 
Human Progress? Blending these two in one, may we not seek 
to be, at the same time, Reforming Conservatives and Conserva- 
tive Reformers? 

And, finally, let a confidence in the Progress of our race be, 
under God, a constant faith. Let the sentiment of loyalty, 
earth-born, which once lavished itself on King or Emperor, give 
place to that other sentiment, heaven-born, of devotion to Hu- 
manity. Let loyalty to one man be exchanged for Love to Men. 
And be it our privilege to extend these sacred influences through- 
out the land. So may we open to our country new fields of 
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peaceful victory, which shall not want the sympathies and 
gratulations of the good citizen or the praises of the just his- 
torian. 

Go forth, then, my country, ‘‘conquering and to conquer!”’ 
—not by brutal violence, not by force of arms, not, oh! not on 
dishonest fields of blood,—but in the majesty of Peace, Jus- 
tice, Freedom, by the irresistible might of Christian Institu- 
tions! 


ART CULTURE: ITS RELATION TO 
NATIONAL REFINEMENT AND 
NATIONAL MORALITY 


BY FREDERICK A. P, BARNARD 
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Of the great mass of mankind the world over, it is a fact 
which cannot be denied, that they live substantially an animal 
existence. However stupendous may be the developments of 
science among any people, however multiform and various may 
be the triumphs of intellect or the achievements of taste which 
they have accomplished, with the great majority the daily and 
anxious inquiry after all is, ‘What shall we eat, and what shall 
we drink, and wherewithal shall we be clothed?” Satisfac- 
torily to answer this question occupies first of all the minds of 
men; suitably to provide for the uncomprising necessities which 
it suggests, occupies first of all their hands. Let the earnest 
thought flag, or the patient labor tire, and prompt starvation 
stares its victim in the face. Of those whose utmost efforts fail 
to accumulate aught beyond the supply of the present necessity, 
whose daily labor serves but to procure their daily bread, how 
vast the multitude! Of those whose happier birth or more suc- 
cessful exertions have exempted them from the constant pres- 
sure of the primeval curse, how few and scattering the indi- 
viduals! 

It happens thus, that he is especially esteemed to be the 
world’s benefactor, who teaches man how with more certainty 
to satisfy the cravings of his merely animal nature. Upon this 
basis rests the entire structure of the popular utilitarian philos- 
ophy. An illustration will show the truth of this assertion. 
While, for instance, the physical astronomer, in the silence of his 
study,is patiently determining the laws which govern the heavenly 
bodies in their grand circuits through space, the first impulse 
of the mere utilitarian is to regard him as a laborious trifler, 
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and to speak of his pursuits with a scarcely concealed contempt. 
But let it be shown him how, out of such abstruse inquiries, 
grows up the science of navigation, and how navigation is the 
handmaid of commerce, and how commerce remunerates labor, 
and how labor thus purchases food and raiment, and the austere 
brow of the censor relaxes, and he condescends to admit that 
astronomy is not unworthy of the attention of intelligent men. 
Yet to him, of what worth is this noble science, in its grander 
and more sublime aspects? To him what boots it how glorious 
a retinue attends the majestic march of Jupiter around the Sun, 
or how gorgeous a cincture of light distinguishes Saturn from 
his kindred orbs? What boots it how, by the miraculous grap- 
ple of analysis, the mathematical astronomer lays hold of, and 
drags suddenly into view, as in the recent case of Neptune, a 
planet which has been lurking unseen since the creation on the 
confines of the solar system? What boots it, how the solitary 
observer, throwing deeper and deeper into space the delicate 
sounding line which optical science has taught him how to use, 
encounters star beyond star, and nebula beyond nebula, till the 
brain grows bewildered with the vastness of the Universe? 
Truths like these, however worthily they may feed the spirit 
hungering for the knowledge which has power to assimilate 
it to its divine original, put no bread into the mouths of infants, 
weave no tissues to wrap the chill limbs of shivering poverty. 
Measured by his severe standard of usefulness, and defining 
usefulness to be only the power of ministering to the animal 
man, the censor rejects every thing of which the value is not 
explicitly expressible in dollars and cents, and so convertible 
into food, fuel, and raiment. Thus man is reduced in dignity 
precisely to the level of the brute. To eat, to drink, and to keep 
himself warm, are made the grand objects of his existence; and 
that individual is held to be worthy of the highest honor who 
fills the greatest number of mouths at the least expense. 

When this philosophy is thus stripped bare, how mean, how 
grovelling, how altogether contemptible does it appear! The 
chief end of life is made to be, not that we may turn our lives to 
account, but that we may not die. All the weary labor which 
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fills up the interval between childhood and the tomb is to be 
expended merely that the labor may be prolonged. Or, to give 
to the utilitarian philanthropist the benefit of the least mean 
and least selfish aspect of which his philosophy admits, all the 
labor which the best of men put forth, is to be directed to the 
end of prolonging to the greatest extent, the trials and toils 
of the greatest number. 

That there is nothing unfair in this view of utilitarianism, 
and that I have pointed out the true basis on which it rests, will 
be evident from the consideration, that, if eating and drinking 
and the luxuries of apparel were always what they are often 
made, mere sources of gratification to the senses or of indul- 
gence to the vain love of display, and were not necessary to sus- 
tain life, this philosophy could not have an existence; or rather, 
perhaps, the word useful would have a meaning very different 
from its present acceptation. Could the human race be de- 
livered from the trammels of an imperious necessity, and the 
judgment thus be freed from bias, those outward things which 
are intrinsically worthy of contemplation and investigation, 
and those inward faculties which most strikingly elevate man 
above the brute, would, by common acclamation, be pro- 
nounced the truly useful; and all that curious science which the 
existing utilitarianism cannot comprehend, and all that glorious 
art which it despises, would be subjects of universal admiration, 
emulation, and love. 

But the state of things here supposed is the state of man in a 
home like Paradise—the state almost of angels in heaven. Is 
it not plain that those things which, to beings so much nearer 
than we are to the creative essence, would be the chosen sub- 
jects of contemplation, must be worthy of attention and honor 
among us likewise, however earnestly we have to battle in their 
behalf against the sordid spirit which would weigh every thing 
against so many bushels of grain or so many bales of cotton. 

I do not mean, nevertheless, to condemn the utilitarian 
spirit without qualification. Without physical comfort man 
can do nothing; and the noblest subjects of study or the sub- 
limest conceptions of the imagination will but feebly impress 
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him who is faint for want of bread. But I condemn the narrow 
exclusiveness of that spirit, which will not tolerate any thing 
that fails to contribute directly to the supply of our animal 
necessities. I maintain that even here on earth, the race is not 
in hopeless bondage to its physical wants and weaknesses, but 
has a nobler destiny than to serve tables. I maintain that it is 
right that man’s higher nature should receive its fullest develop- 
ment, and his most refined tastes their free cultivation, because 
God has given us such a nature and implanted in us such tastes. 
I go further: I maintain that, to the largest foresight, the cul- 
tivation of our higher powers is recommended by expediency, 
even upon utilitarian principles, for the material good which 
will result from their reaction upon the entire character, though 
this be the accident and not the direct design of the culture. 
This thesis I intend to sustain to-day, and in doing so I shall confine 
myself to that portion of the field it opens to me, which is 
usually regarded as presenting the most debatable ground. 

The objects which address our intellectual and moral nature 
have been distinguished into three classes: the good, the true, 
the beautiful. Of these, the good embraces morality and re- 
ligion; the true, all science; and the beautiful, all the elegant 
arts and their objects. In regard to morals or religion no ques- 
tion of utility can be raised. Of science, some part is considered 
useful by common consent; and for the rest so many unex- 
pected and invaluable applications have been discovered of late 
years, of what were mere philosophic curiosities or toys, that 
it is hardly safe to pronounce what may or may not be useful. 
But it is otherwise with the fine arts; and though the innate 
tastes and ineradicable impulses of man will always demand 
a gratification of some sort from this source, yet here the utili- 
tarian accepts battle with the very instincts of his nature, and 
demands of the Apollo or the Venus, the Ariadne or the Greek 
Slave, what are these things good for? 

Before directly answering this question, I shall observe 
that in considering the relations of art to mankind, much will 
be found to depend upon race; and that it will not be difficult 
to establish two propositions: 
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I, That the comparative state of art-development among 
different races who have arrived at substantially the same point 
of material civilization, marks a difference of psychological type 
between them as great as their physical differences, if not 
greater. All are by no means equally improvable; and all are 
not therefore equally impressible by the influence of art. 

II. That in point of fact there always has existed, as in the 
mutual dependency of things there ought to exist, in every 
people who have manifested a capacity for improvement in art, 
an intimate relation between their intellectual attainments, 
their social refinement, and their esthetic cultivation; and that 
this relation is such that art culture stimulates advancement 
in both the other particulars. 

The first proposition is manifestly one not to be proved a 
priori. What we know of different races, we must learn by 
observation. I assert then that it is historically true, that there 
have been races capable of large advancement in the useful 
arts, and in studies purely intellectual, whose sculptures and 
paintings through a series of centuries remain so totally un- 
changed in character, as to stamp them in this respect as almost 
absolutely unimprovable. Such were the Egyptians, of whose 
numerous monuments still remaining it has been observed, that 
their workmanship and ornamental decorations afford no indi- 
cations of their relative age, no hint from which to demonstrate 
the length of their endurance. ‘“The pictures,’’ remarks the 
historian, ‘‘of the earliest age, and the latest, seem the works 
of the same artist, and a thousand years are but as a day.” 
Nothing could more widely distinguish the artistic productions 
of Egypt from those of Europe. In Europe every statue or 
painting or edifice bears indications which enable the practised 
connoisseur to refer it readily to its epoch; but all such tests 
fail utterly among the ruins of Thebes and Karnac and Den- 
derah. 

Nothing will better serve to illustrate the completely un- 
progressive character of Egyptian art than a comparison of the 
hieroglyphic symbols as they appear on the earlier and the 
later monuments. Since the deciphering of these hieroglyphics 
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by the patient ingenuity of Champollion, the relative dates, to 
which the style of execution furnished no clew, have been ac- 
tually read. The hieroglyphics are pictures, reduced, it is true, 
to a mere outline, with but slight attempts at fillmg up. The 
reduction has been made without the least regard for graceful- 
ness, or elegance, or perspective, or even variety. The most 
unmitigated ugliness and the most dreary uniformity stamp 
every hieroglyphic painting and sculpture from beginning to 
end. These figures are not only pictures but letters, the repre- 
sentatives of articulate sounds like our Roman alphabets. Now, 
let any one take up the specimen book of any modern type- 
founder, and he will discover that, while the general form of the 
letters remains the same, their styles and proportions are in- 
finitely varied, notwithstanding that in our arbitrary alphabet 
there is nothing pictorial at all. How singularly prominent, 
then, appears the unplastic and uninventive genius of the 
Egyptian people, when we consider that thousands of years 
could not suffice to introduce the shghtest perceptible departure 
from the severe uniformity of their phonetic symbols. 

Contemporary with the Egyptians were the Assyrians, 
whose uncovered monuments have recently disclosed to us 
works exhibiting a similar grade of merit. The Assyrians knew 
as little of perspective as the Egyptians, yet they covered their 
walls no less assiduously or lavishly with carvings, all in the 
same stiff, unvarying Oriental style. 

Among these peoples there is something so singular, when 
we contrast the rudeness, the ngidity, and above all the painful 
monotony of style observable in all their designs, with the ob- 
vious advances which they had made in civilization, in the 
useful arts, and in architecture, that we should hardly know how 
to account for the phenomenon, did we not find still existing 
at the present day races whose psychological characteristics 
seem to be the very same. Of these, the most remarkable, and 
the best known to us, are the Chinese. It is known that the 
annals of this people extend unbroken far back beyond any 
authentic records of history in Europe, or even in western Asia. 
During all this period they have had the same severe political 
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and the same harsh, unbending social system, the same mono- 
syllabic and imperfectly developed tongue, the same cumbrous 
and inartificial mode of writing, the same manners, customs, 
and habits of life, the same rudimentary modes of manufac- 
ture, the same imperfect tools and implements, and the same 
half-developed arts of painting, sculpture, and ornamental 
embellishment generally, which are so familiar to us at this 
day. For more than three hundred years that they have been 
closely observed by Europeans, they have remained as totally 
unchanged, in every minutest particular, as if they had been a 
nation of mechanical automata, moved by the power of steam 
or water or wind. Yet this people build large cities, and pile 
up lofty towers, excavate the most extraordinary canals the 
world ever saw, and build a wall to shut in their empire as long 
as our proposed railway to the Pacific. And ever since that wall 
was built, and ages before, no doubt, they have continued to 
paint little ships sailing in the sky, and men larger than pa- 
godas, and trees smaller than men, and to commit in short 
every conceivable outrage upon correctness and taste in their 
pictorial designs, without apparently the slightest consciousness 
that there was any thing defective, or any room for improve- 
ment in them. Is not here something like a parallel to the old 
Egyptians? 

Now, if we turn toward Europe, the very earliest glimmer 
we obtain of its artistic history marks a new type of man. That 
ancient people whom the Trojan or Roman robbers spoiled 
of their country, and finally exterminated, the Etrurians, were 
accustomed to deposit their dead in vaults or cell-like caverns 
cut in the rock, and so inconspicuous from without as, in many 
instances, to have remained undisturbed through all the rise, 
decline, and fall of the Roman Empire itself, and through all 
the subsequent political revolutions of Italy down to the present 
century. These, when explored by modern discoverers, have 
have revealed paintings still occupying the walls, and still to a 
good degree retaining their original color, incomparably superior 
in freedom and grace of outline, in truthfulness of perspective, 
and in the tasteful and imaginative character of their subjects, 
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to all the productions of Egypt and Asia together. Similar 
figures are seen also upon the terra cotta vases found occasion- 
ally in these localities; while the vases themselves are distin- 
guished by so peculiarly flowing and graceful contours, that 
they are preserved to this day in the cabinets of collectors, not 
more for the interest which attaches to their high antiquity than 
for their exquisite beauty. 

The Etrurians are thought by some to have borrowed from 
the Egyptians. If they did so, they borrowed only to embellish, 
or rather, out of rude and stiff and uncouth figures almost pain- 
ful to look upon, to create forms of loveliness to which the eye 
clings with ever new delight. But in regard to this question, 
it matters not what may have been the truth. If their art was 
original, this fact alone is enough to prove that in them we have 
found a new type of man; if it was borrowed, the evidence is 
just as strong, since the germ was only borrowed, while the de- 
velopment was all their own. 

My first proposition is, therefore, established already by the 
testimony of history. It will be rendered still more evident by 
a consideration of the later fluctuations of art culture in Europe, 
to which I must refer in support or illustration of my second. 

Next to the Etrurians in the order of time, and in the history 
of art, came the Greeks. The Homeric descriptions and al- 
lusions serve to show that, at a very early period, the pictorial 
art had made important progress with this people. As the 
Ktruscans have been presumed to have derived their first hints 
from the banks of the Nile, so the Greeks are supposed to have 
been indebted to Etruria, and still more perhaps to the original 
source from which Etruria drew. But in this instance, as in 
the last, the seed fell upon a soil of marvellous fertility. What 
years counted by thousands could not do with a race like the 
Egyptians, a few centuries sufficed to effect with one having the 
lively imagination and versatile genius of the Greeks. 

Pliny testifies that painters of high celebrity began to appear 
in Greece as long as seven or eight centuries before our era, or 
about the time of the founding of Rome; but her most il- 
lustrious artists flourished just at that period when her political 
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importance, her literary superiority, and her social refinement 
placed her first among contemporary nations, and when it has 
been remarked of Athens, that ‘not one single city in the world 
can boast, in such a short space of time, of such a number of 
truly illustrious citizens, equally celebrated for their humanity, 
their learning, and their military abilities.’ Then flourished 
Phidias, fragments of whose exquisite productions survive to 
this day in the famous Elgin marbles; Praxiteles, to obtain a 
single statue from whose chisel, the King of Bythinia offered, 
without success, to pay off the enormous public debt of its pos- 
sessors, the citizens of Cnidus; Zeuxis, the painter whose grapes 
drew down the birds to his canvas; and Apelles, the most famous 
of all the painters of antiquity, for a single one of whose pictures 
Augustus Cesar gave one hundred talents, or more than ninety- 
five thousand dollars. During this period also appeared most 
of the brightest ornaments of Grecian statesmanship, poetry, 
and philosophy; Pericles, the accomplished magistrate, orator, 
and commander; Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, illustrious 
philosophers; Sophocles, A%schylus, Euripides, and Aristoph- 
anes, most renowned dramatists; and Demosthenes, prince 
of the orators of all time. This, too, was the period of social 
refinement which has acquired for Greece the name of having 
been by far the most polished nation of antiquity. But to this 
illustrious age succeeded shortly the troubled times which fol- 
lowed the death of the Macedonian conqueror, when Greece, 
in letters, in arts, and in arms alike, fell gradually from her high 
estate. 

To Greece succeeded Rome not only in political and military 
renown, but also in intellectual and literary greatness. So far 
had the brute strength of this ultimately mighty empire early 
outrun its refinement or knowledge of the arts, that when the 
Roman general Mummius, about a century and a half before 
our era, captured and sacked the city of Corinth, “the works 
of art were scattered about as rubbish on the streets.” The 
pictures (painted then on wood) were used by the ignorant 
soldiery as tables; and thus it happened that a remarkable one 
attracted the attention of the general, and he resolved to send 
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it to Rome. Some opinion may be formed of Mummius from 
the fact that, having sent home this picture in advance of his 
own return, he notified the messenger that, in case of its loss 
or injury, he should require him to paint another equally good. 

The tastes of the Roman people were at this time rude and 
warlike. It was, in fact, the ambition of the generals for pop- 
ular applause, which first drew attention to the fine arts at all. 
These commanders were accustomed to hang up in the market 
places pictures, which had been painted under their direction 
by itinerant Greek artists, representing the principal battles 
or other scenes of danger in which they had been engaged; and 
that nothing might be wanting to a clear understanding of the 
subjects, the generals are said to have attended in person to 
explain them. But the conquest of Greece exerted a powerful 
influence upon the Roman character. Imitation of the Greeks 
in their mythology, their letters, and their arts, in fact, early 
distinguished them, and was carried, even in their most meri- 
torious later productions, to the extent of servility. The fond- 
ness for Grecian paintings and Grecian statues was carried at 
Rome, during what has been styled the golden period of the 
empire, as far as the love of “‘the old masters,” as they are called, 
is carried at the present day. The commanding generals of the 
period practised with unscrupulous rapacity, and on the grand- 
est scale, the system of spoliation so recently revived by the 
Cesar of the nineteenth century. In the triumphal proces- 
sion of Paulus Emylius, are said to have been no less than two 
hundred and fifty chariots filled with paintings and statues, 
torn from their Grecian owners by this wholesale robber, in a 
single campaign. But at no time, even in her palmiest days, 
did ancient Rome present more than a reflection of the departed 
splendors of Grecian superiority. She illustrates in her his- 
tory, however, no less strikingly the fact, that letters, arts, 
and refinement of manners attend mutually on each other; since 
to whatever degree of excellence she attained in either, it is 
certainly true that they all reached with her the point of cul- 
mination together. 
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But now corruption began to sap the foundations of the 
empire, and intellect and taste began alike to droop, when sud- 
denly, about the beginning of the fifth century, poured down 
upon unhappy Italy the wild barbarians of the North, with 
Alaric at their head. Over the whole surface of the smiling 
land, desolation marked their steps. The imperial city fell 
before them, and was abandoned by the conqueror to the mercy 
of his ferocious followers. The gathered treasures of a thousand 
years became the prey of ruffians, and a shadow fell upon the 
face of civilized Europe which too truly foretold the darkness 
which was to follow. 

For eight or nine hundred years an incubus seemed to 
paralyze all the highest energies of mankind. With the four- 
teenth century signs of life began to reappear. From city to 
city, and from state to state, a sympathetic thrill seemed to 
pass through thousands of hearts long dead to any elevated 
emotion, and Italy awoke to the remembrance and the emulation 
of her former glories. The period of her renovated splendor, 
which to the retrospect glows most brightly, is that which begins 
with Masaccio, and ends with Titian, Raphael, and Michael 
Angelo, covering a duration of about a century. Here, too, as 
before, taste came in close companionship with intellectual 
cultivation. In the dawn of this new day of glory arose Dante 
and Petrarca and Boccaccio, and in the full brightness of the 
noon-day appeared Tasso and Ariosto. Simultaneously, also, 
the spirit of liberty began to stir in the breast of the oppressed 
and down-trodden Italian; and just as the imagination burst 
its fetters, the shackled soul reasserted the dignity of human 
nature. The Italian republics were formed, thought became 
free, property secured, wealth abundant, mind ennobled, and 
manners refined. 

From this time, art, rapidly spreading into every country of 
Europe, produced a great variety of schools. Hven in Italy, 
we note the early distinction of the Florentine, the Roman, the 
Lombard, and the Venetian. But I have pursued the history 
far enough for the object I have in view, if I have made it evident 
as a matter of fact, that there is a relation between art culture 
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and national character. With the simple fact, I at present con- 
tent myself. And at this point of the discussion the difference 
between races, when we consider the reactive effect by which 
popular pursuits may influence popular improvement, becomes 
striking. The Oriental races, ancient and modern, are and al- 
ways have been, unprogressive. For them the present suffices. 
Defects suggest no improvements. Beauties stimulate no de- 
sire to excel. Sufficient unto them for the day, and for all time, 
is the good as well as the evil thereof. 

To a character like this there could not be a more striking 
psychological contrast than that presented by the Japhetic 
races of Europe. The Greeks, as we have seen, borrowed from 
the Egyptians. They borrowed every thing, sometimes in 
whole, sometimes imperfectly and by piecemeal. They bor- 
rowed their mythology, they borrowed their philosophy, they 
borrowed their astronomy, they borrowed their numbers, they 
borrowed their geometry, they borrowed their sculpture, and 
they borrowed their painting; and hardly had any of their ac- 
quisitions been translated to its new abode, before their active 
and inventive genius and their lively imagination had given it 
an expansion and clothed it with a beauty it never knew upon 
its native soil. This was especially true of elegant literature 
and the fine arts. Belles Lettres would seem to have been quite 
unknown to the Egyptians, and as to their arts enough has been 
said. 

In this new and higher type of man, therefore, we find the 
progressive principle predominant; and the object I have in 
view in the allusions I have made to its history, is to show that 
no member of this progressive and improvable family has ever, 
in point of fact, made high advances in the fine arts, without 
being simultaneously distinguished for intellectual and social 
cultivation. This proposition, which is verified, as we have 
seen, by observation of the past, must further have some foun- 
dation in the nature of things, for it is seen to form, constantly 
and universally, a basis of human judgments. Nothing is more 
common than to draw conclusions, as to the state of refinement 
and civilization among any people of doubtful history, from the 
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mere inspection of certain relics of their works of art. Why is 
it that the Etrurians, whose place in the world’s history is 
marked by a most expressive blank, are placed hypothetically 
so far above the Asiatic marauders whom Virgil’s song alone 
has made respectable, by whom the traces of their existence were 
so barbarously and wickedly obliterated? For no reason but 
that, traced here and there upon a cavern tomb, are lines of 
beauty which none but cultivated people have ever been able 
to draw; or that, in the outline of some delicate vase brought 
to light from some similar hiding-place, is seen a graceful ease 
which betrays the eye and hand of a taste never known among 
any people, however famous, whose pre-eminence has been one 
of dominion only, and not of mental or moral superiority? Why, 
again, when the sculptures of Palenque and Copan are brought 
to our notice, objects of which the authors and dates are equally 
unknown, de we pronounce them the productions of a semi- 
civilized people, with as little hesitation as if we had conversed 
with those who chiseled them centuries ago, if it is not that we 
recognize in art a true interpreter of the progress and the posi- 
tion of races in the grand march of civilization and refinement? 

The constant association of art progress with progressive 
polish of manners and elevation of morals, not only suggests a 
relation between these things, but renders it probable before 
inquiry that this is a relation in which the one holds to the other 
the position of cause to effect; it is probable, in other words, that 
the influence of art culture upon manners and morals is favor- 
able. Nor will it militate in any manner against this presump- 
tion, that instances may be cited from history, in which the 
conformity of existing facts with the assumed influence has been 
by no means rigid; that is to say, in which high art develop- 
ment, though it may have brought with it, as it never fails to 
do, superior polish of manners, may not have secured an equally 
elevated tone of public morals. For it must be remembered 
that, even if we succeed in proving that the legitimate effect. of 
a cultivated taste for the fine arts is morally wholesome, we 
cannot be supposed to ignore or to underrate the various other 
influences which affect the morals often still more powerfully. 
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Thus, Italy, at the present day, distinguished as she is, not only 
for the pre-eminence of her schools of painting and sculpture, 
but also for the wide and almost universal diffusion of the sen- 
timent as well as the taste for art, would hardly afford the hap- 
piest illustration of moral improvement as the result of zsthetic 
cultivation. But it must not be forgotten how tremendous is 
the power of antagonistic influences in that unhappy country. 
The political systems of Italy are degrading to the dignity of 
man. Her hierarchy, more domineering still than her civil 
rule, grinds him yet deeper into the dust. Her system of civil 
and ecclesiastical espionage, creating a perpetual reign of terror, 
and driving men to habitual fraud, deceit, and falsehood, under- 
mines the very foundations of personal integrity; and finally, 
the religion that sells indulgences for prospective sins, and par- 
dons on slight penance for those which are past, and redeems 
the disembodied spirit from purgatory, for gold, adds the most 
ruinous of all to those corrupting causes, which no mere earthly 
influence can counteract. When we express the presumption 
that the culture of art improves a people in refinement of man- 
ners and purity of morals, we mean only that it makes them 
better than, under similar circumstances, they would be without 
it. And when we compare two peoples equally subject to the 
meliorating influences of the cause we are considering, we shall 
draw conclusions widely erroneous, if we disregard those many 
other often powerful influences which may sometimes entirely 
neutralize the gentle persuasions of art. 

Now the presumption that there is a genial social and moral 
influence reactively flowing from the cultivation of art over 
the people among whom it is encouraged, is much strengthened 
by the observation that it consists with what appears to be an 
evident design of the Creator. Such a design may be inferred 
from the nature which has been given to man; and from the 
fact that he is born with a love of beauty in his heart. This 
feeling manifests itself in all ages, in all races, and in every con- 
dition of society. The objects which elicit its manifestations 
will vary with the degree of intellectual development, and with 
the cultivation of the judgment; for the feeling itself is a blind 
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sentiment, undiscriminating in its earliest displays, and ac- 
quiring only by experience the discernment which we denomi- 
nate a correct taste. Thus in infancy, that which is gaudy in 
color and glittering in brightness, though harsh in drawing and 
rude in execution, affords the highest delight. But, as years 
advance, the eye craves milder tints and softer shades and more 
graceful outlines and more subdued lights than those which 
pleased in childhood. The changes which years thus bring to 
the individual, in modifying his ideas of the beautiful, the prog- 
ress of civilization brings to tribes and families of men. Among 
the untamable savage races of America, the existing tastes 
are as purely embryonic as those of the infant of European 
descent. Beads, tinsel, gay colors, and violent contrasts elicit 
the most extravagant admiration; while the exquisite contours, 
the truthful expression, and the harmonious association and 
blending of tints which distinguish the paintings of a Raphael 
or a Lawrence, are wholly lost upon eyes so undiscriminating 
and intelligences so little above the brutish. Compared with 
the aborigines, the African race on this continent presents an 
example of progress still further illustrating the influence of 
social condition on the development of taste. With them, fond- 
ness for tawdry ornament still predominates, gay colors and 
violent contrasts are still favorites; but, though the taste is 
vulgar and its manifestations are extravagant, it falls far short 
of the absurdities and incongruities of savage adornment. 

In illustrating a principle, we avail ourselves of extreme 
cases. Still, between white races of varying degrees of civi- 
lization, varieties attended by differences of mental cultivation, 
wealth, leisure, and opportunities of observation, discrepancies 
of taste though less broadly defined are no less real. And it 
is worth remarking, that, as man rises in the intellectual scale 
and his tastes grow more pure, it is nature in her beauty which 
attracts his admiration more and more strongly; while nothing 
finds favor with the rude and unrefined, which is not more or 
less artificial, extravagant, and false. 

It is true, then, that God has planted in us the love of beauty. 
It is true that this sentiment is one of the most improvable of 
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our nature. It is true that when undeveloped, or but imper- 
fectly developed, it attaches itself to objects of a lower charac- 
ter, and such as are less worthy of our admiration than those 
which he has placed around us to be admired, and which we only 
learn justly to admire, as our higher nature is vivified. Yet all 
this world of loveliness lavished upon our earthly dwelling-place 
was certainly created to be admired. What other cause but to 
contribute to the happiness of man, by satisfying the cravings 
of the intelligent principle within, can be assigned for their 
existence? Why comes laughing Spring with her lap full of 
flowers of every most delicate dye? Why is each simplest 
blossom shaped with such exquisite symmetry, and why is 
the multitude of varied forms so great, that no power of num- 
bers can take account of them? Why leans gracefully the lily 
on its bending stalk, or nestles the modest violet in its leafy 
bed? Why spreads the proud magnolia its stainless petals over 
the deep and glossy green of the richest foliage of the Southern 
forest? Or why, as the year advances, does one form of beauty 
only disappear to give place to another? Why, when the or- 
chards bend beneath the weight of the ripened fruit, and its 
fragrance, filling all the air, entices to partake its luscious sweet- 
ness, does the crimson and gold of its coating lend an additional 
and quite unnecessary charm? Why, like a golden sea, filling 
all the valleys, undulate the fields of grain, ready for the reaper? 
Why, like a snow, just fallen from a summer’s sky, gushes out 
the cotton from countless capsules, as far as the eye can survey 
the planter’s rich domain? Why, as the dawn approaches, 
kindles the whole east into a blaze of splendor, to welcome the 
advent of the god of day; or why, as he sinks to rest, is all the 
western sky suffused with glories, whose rich tints defy the 
pencil of art, and render even the creations of the imagination 
tame? Why above our heads is thrown that magnificent vault 
of purest blue, on which, as on a groundwork, are displayed the 
endlessly varying cloud forms of beauty, from the filmy gos- 
samer of the upper air, to the shapes of mountainous majesty 
which hang heavily in the lower? And why as night approaches, 
deepens this azure into sapphire, while all its surface is dazzling 
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with brilliants like diamonds scattered with a lavish hand? Why 
is the wing of the butterfly, which scarcely flutters ere it ceases 
to be, adorned with so surpassing skill that the most elaborate 
art would attempt to imitate it in vain; or the plumage of the 
bird over-laid with hues which monarchs in their robes of purple 
can only envy? 

Why was not all this created otherwise? Why were not 
the heavens draped in black, and the forests and meadows clad 
in robes equally sombre? Why was a single flower ever called 
into being by creative benevolence, to diversify the monotonous 
uniformity of the landscape? Why is the bird of day more 
beautiful than the bat? Why has the nightingale a song more 
pleasing than the raven’s? Why is not all the animal world 
hideous, like the alligator, the ray, the tortoise, or the centipede 
—forms created, beyond a doubt, expressly, by the contrast of 
their ugliness, to enhance the beauty of the rest, by showing 
how loathsome or how terrible all might have been? Why is 
beauty, in short, the prevailing type of nature, and deformity 
everywhere the exception? There can be but one answer to 
this question. God has made the world beautiful, because he 
had implanted in man the love of beauty; and he has created 
both the beauty and the love of it, in order that his intelligent 
creatures may be happy. 

The tastes which the Creator has thus distinctly implanted 
in his creatures, and for the gratification of which he has pro- 
vided so abundant food, could never have been designed to lie 
dormant. It might as well be said to be no part of the purpose 
of creation, that the understanding should be cultivated or the 
powers of reason exercised, as that the sentiments should be 
repressed in their yearnings for development. The fact that 
God has made any thing improvable, is evidence of his design 
that it should be improved. Animal instincts are not improv- 
able. The bee builds no better a cell—the bird builds no better 
a nest—in his latest than in his earliest attempt. Shall man, 
with all his godlike faculties, plod on through life, with no higher 
object than that of the bird or the bee? And if he shall give ex- 
pansion to one part of his intelligent nature, why not to another? 
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If the understanding should be improved, why not the taste? 
Is this to be our only home; and when we depart hence, shall we 
live no more? Were it so, indeed, it would matter little in what 
manner we fill up the narrow interval between the cradle and 
the grave. But if we only begin here to exist, if in another and 
a higher sphere where the fear of starvation shall no more ter- 
rify, but where the animal nature shall be put off altogether, 
we are to survive through an endless duration, then those lofty 
faculties—all of them—which shall not perish with the animal, 
but must go on expanding and improving forever, deserve our 
highest consideration and most careful training here. 

That the cultivation of the esthetic principle of our nature 
is in obvious conformity with the design of heaven, we may 
consider sufficiently established. And if this be true, it follows 
almost of necessity that the moral influence of such a cultiva- 
tion must be beneficial. Nor shall we find it difficult to discover 
how. In the first place, we may remark that— 

The pleasures of taste are innocent. They furnish a delight- 
ful relaxation from the severe labors of the understanding, or 
from the painful weariness which follows physical exertion. 
Relaxation of some sort is an admitted necessity. Without it, 
health fails and the spirits flag; the disposition becomes morose, 
the sentiments deadened, the moral sense blunted, and the 
whole man a mere thinking machine, devoid of kindly feelings 
or expansive sympathies, and manifesting but imperfectly and 
ungraciously the ordinary natural affections. Relief from labor 
—mental distraction, and physical recreation or repose—will 
always be sought in one form or another. Enjoyment of some 
kind, harmless or vicious, will be demanded at the slightest re- 
lease from the slavery of man to his animal necessities, or—if 
his servitude be not so grinding—in the intervals of his regular 
occupations, whatever they may be. If it be not obtained in 
the gratification of elevated tastes, it will be too often sought 
in grosser pleasures which minister to sense, and which tend 
to demoralize the whole man. 

Art culture then exerts at least a negative influence in 
promoting morality, public and private. If we could say 
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nothing more for it, we should be justified in recommending its 
encouragement, as a sanitary measure, designed to arrest the 
contagion of moral pestilence. But this by no means presents 
the strength of the argument. 

For art culture, in the second place, through the analogy 
existing between moral and physical beauty, exerts a positive 
influence in favor of virtue.. The strength of the analogy here 
spoken of is evidenced by the fact, that out of the resemblance 
between the two classes of ideas concerned in it, there has 
grown up almost a common nomenclature. The terms, har- 
mony, fitness, proportion, symmetry, beauty itself, and many 
others, are applied to the virtues and their groupings, as well 
as to visible forms and colorings. In their original acceptation 
they belong to matter only; in their secondary uses, they are 
figures founded on a perception of resemblance so universal, as 
to make them even more forcibly expressive than arbitrary 
terms could have been. The contemplation of beautiful nature 
or beautiful art excites an emotion analogous to that awakened 
when, for instance, we witness the devotion of virtuous friend- 
ship, or the out-gushings of heaven-born charity. The grand 
and the sublime in material things stir up in the soul feelings 
such as those with which we view the heroic self-sacrifice of the 
patriot, or the undismayed firmness of the Christian martyr. 
We learn to love the inward sensation more and more, at each 
experience of it, whatever may be the exciting cause; and thus 
the morally beautiful and the morally sublime take a gradually 
strengthening hold of us, by gaining more frequent admission 
through the channel of the senses. 

It is not to be denied, perhaps, that the tendencies of a love 
for artistic beauty, cultivated to the exclusion of a fondness for 
pure nature herself, may sometimes be perverted; since art, it 
is necessary to admit, may be made to pander to vice as well as 
to embellish and ennoble virtue. It is not to be denied that, 
when corruption has begun to sap the foundation of a social 
system, as among the Greeks of Athens, and the Italians both 
of early and of later times, the glorious creations of the chisel 
and the pencil may be employed to clothe vice in a meretricious 
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glare of external beauty, while within all is rottenness and dead 
men’s bones. There is nothing so excellent that it may not be 
perverted. The wells from which we draw our water may be 
poisoned by an enemy; the very air we breathe may become 
loaded with infection through our own culpable neglect of clean- 
liness; even the sacred ministry of religion may become but a 
cloak for villany; and the Bible itself may be quoted by the devil 
to promote his own purposes. 

But I do not deny that art is liable to more easy perversion 
than most good things. When employed for an evil end, it 
insinuates its demoralizing lessons with much less violence to 
still struggling moral sense, than most other teachers, whether 
speaking or silent. The beauty of the drapery conceals the 
hideousness of the image it envelopes, and the glimpses we ob- 
tain of its true aspect are severally so imperfect and slight, that 
we become familiar with the monster and tolerant of its ugliness, 
while we scarcely suspect ourselves to have made its acquain- 
tance. 

On the other hand, this misuse of art must not be received 
as indicative of its natural tendencies or its legitimate con- 
sequences. It is a perversion which then only, or then usually, 
begins to be resorted to in any other than a concealed and ex- 
ceptional manner, when other causes beside art culture have 
begun to corrupt the public morals, and vitiate the public tastes. 
When idleness and luxury, the offspring of too great prosperity, 
have led to that effeminacy of manners and looseness of habits 
which invariably follow in their train, it is neither logical nor 
just to charge to any other source the mischief which is plainly 
due to these. 

Again, it has already been shown how the cultivated taste 
leans to the love of the pure beauty of nature; and natural 
beauty is open to no such lability to abuse. Now, if it were 
true that the taste could be thoroughly developed without any 
assistance from art, all the benefits of this culture might be ex- 
perienced without any of its dangers. But this, at least in the 
education of communities, seems impossible. At least it never 
happens. The natural yearning for the beautiful, as we have 
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already remarked, is not satisfied in the infant or in the savage, 
by the simple beauties of nature. It calls in the aid of art for 
its gratification. The objects so produced serve it as instru- 
ments of analysis, by the comparison of which it slowly elimi- 
nates deformities, and arrives by degrees at the true elementary 
principles of beauty. In this process, the taste educates and 
corrects itself, and learns by this self-tuition and self-purifica- 
tion to appreciate the genuine beauty which seemed previously 
tame and insipid. Thus, as we have seen before, in the progress 
of improvement, man is carried back from art, by art itself, 
to dwell with fondness on the infinite forms of natural beauty 
spread out so lavishly around him; and thus does art in its 
legitimate use, become the hand-maiden of the virtues, and the 
minister to human refinement. 

How instinctively we connect good taste and good morals 
admits of a striking illustration, which, in its substance, though 
not in its language, I borrow from another. Suppose at night- 
fall a solitary traveller, with a treasure in his charge, observes 
before him a lonely dwelling, perhaps upon the margin of a 
forest. This dwelling may be a neglected and dilapidated man- 
sion, patched possibly with rough boards rudely fastened, with 
windows broken and doors half-unhinged, swallowed up in 
weeds, surrounded by a ruinous and tottering fence, and with 
swine wallowing in filth at the very entrance; or it may be neat 
and in good repair, tasteful in its architecture and its surround- 
ing embellishments, with flowering vines trained over its en- 
trance, ornamental shrubbery adorning its grounds, and its 
enclosures not only in good condition but constructed with an 
eye as well to beauty as to use. Need I say which of these scenes 
would be most welcome to the anxious wayfarer? Need I say 
how instinctively he would feel for his defences at the sight of 
the first; or would dismiss apprehension as he read the character 
of the second? 

This illustration shows the connection intuitively recog- 
nized everywhere between mere good taste and good morals, 
But the taste for high art exerts an influence upon the senti- 
ments, elevating and purifying and ennobling far above the 
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region of simple morality. What this is I shall not endeavor 
to describe; but I shall quote in illustration the words of the 
celebrated Winckelman, descriptive of the Belvidere Apollo. 
He supposes himself before the statue: 

“Go,” says he, “with thy spirit into the realm of incorporeal 
beauty, and seek thyself to become a creator of heavenly na- 
ture, and to fill thy soul with images sublime above the world 
of matter. For here is nothing mortal nor what the imper- 
fection of humanity requires. No veins nor nerves inflame 
or rule this body, but a heavenly spirit has poured itself forth 
like a gentle stream, and has filled, as it were, the entire con- 
tour of the figure. He has been following the Python, against 
whom he first bent his bow, and with mightier stride he has 
overtaken and slain him. From the height of his conscious 
power goes forth his sublime glance, as if into infinity, far be- 
yond his victory. Scorn sits upon his lip, and the indignation 
which he suppresses, dilates his nostrils and rises to his haughty 
forehead. But the tranquillity which in happy stillness hovers 
over it, remains undisturbed, and his eyes are full of sweetness 
as when among the muses who long to enfold him in their arms. 


* * * **k ok * * * * * 


“T forget all other things at the spectacle of this wonder 
work of art, and assume unconsciously a lofty attitude that I 
may gaze upon it worthily. With veneration seems my breast 
to rise and swell, like that which I see before me, dilated by the 
spirit of prophecy; and I feel myself borne backward in spirit, 
to Delos and the Lycian groves and fountains which he honored 
by his presence; for my statue becomes life and motion like 
the lovely creation of Pygmalion. How is it possible, then, to 
paint or to describe it? Art itself must lend me aid, and guide 
the hand in filling up hereafter the first traces which I sketch 
to-day. I lay the outline at the feet of the statue, as the wor- 
shippers laid their garlands, who could not reach the head of 
the divinity which they wished to crown.” 

What could be more ennobling, what more refining, what 
more soul-purifying, than a work which can elicit from its 
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admirers expressions like this? How wither away in such a 
presence, all low and sordid and sensual passions, and the human 
nature approaches the divine whose majesty the daring artist 
has striven to embody! 

One further idea suggested and illustrated by this example 
will complete what I have to say on this branch of my subject. 
It is, that not the least powerful of the instrumentalities through 
which the fine arts influence morals is to be found in the asso- 
ciation of ideas. It is this fact, indeed, which renders art lia- 
ble, as we have seen, to perversion; but it renders it also, when 
rightly employed, an instrument of incalculable good. Let the 
subjects on which the genius of the artist expends itself, let the 
actions, for instance, which he illustrates or represents, be of 
an heroic, or a generous, or a self-sacrificing, or a touching 
character, and he impresses, not merely because he creates 
a beautiful object, but because he inculcates a distinctly intel- 
ligible lesson. The ancient Greeks well understood the value 
of this principle. ‘“They trusted,” says a historian, ‘by in- 
fusing a taste for the arts among the different classes of society 
—by bringing the representations of heroic actions, and of the 
remarkable events of their history before the people—to 
strengthen the hands of the government, to sustain in all the 
sentiment of love for their native country, and of admiration 
and pride in the glorious deeds of their ancestors.’”’ The policy 
of the Romans was similar, at least after they had become 
acquainted with the Greeks. Marcus Agrippa, famous for his 
zeal and his personal liberality in embellishing Rome, made an 
oration in express advocacy of this policy, and caused paintings 
to be hung up in all the market-places. It is probable, how- 
ever, that this practice was more or less common, much earlier. 
We have seen how the Roman Generals expounded the pictures 
of their exploits in the market-places, and history records how 
Valerius Publicola erected a statue of brass to Horatius Cocles, 
for his bravery in holding the army of Porsena at bay while 
the bridge over the Tiber was destroyed behind him, Macau- 
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lay, in that beautiful creation of the imagination, “The Lays of 
Ancient Rome,’’ has supposed this honor to have been com- 
memorated in song. 
“They made a molten image, 
And set it up on high, 
And there it stands, unto this day, 
To witness if Ihe: 
It stands on the Comitium, 
Plain for all folks to see, 
Horatius in his harness, 
Halting upon one knee.” 

We may easily imagine how the contemplation of this statue 
must have enhanced the glow of patriotic gratitude with which 
the Roman of later times remembered Cocles; and what a zest 
it must have added to the frequent repetition of the narrative, 
which the poet thus describes: 

“With weeping and with laughter, 
Still is the story told, 
How well Horatius kept the bridge, 
In the brave days of old.” 

Animated by a similar spirit, the early Christians erected 
statues or suspended portraits of martyrs and other holy men 
in the churches, which, when contemplated in the spirit in- 
tended, by those who assembled to worship God, were un- 
questionably most salutary in their influence. By a most 
melancholy mingling of ignorance and superstition, however, 
objects introduced from motives of the purest piety became 
sources of the most dangerous religious error, in becoming them- 
selves the direct objects of worship, or in leading, at least, to 
the worship of the departed mortals whom they represented. 
Out of this perversion arose the Iconoclastic spirit, which at 
one time amounted to a fanaticism, and threatened to destroy 
all art. And the tenacity with which the Roman Church has 
always adhered to the practice of adorning her places of wor- 
ship with paintings and statuary, sufficiently shows how well 
she understands the power of impressions conveyed to the 
imagination through the eye. I cannot be wrong then in con- 
cluding that the encouragement of art culture among any 
people, and the multiplication of works accessible to the multi- 
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tude, beautiful in themselves, and well chosen in their subjects, 
must be among the most powerful of possible instrumentalities 
in ennobling and refining the sentiments and purifying the 
morals, 

My subject is by no means exhausted; but I have, I fear, 
already transcended the limits which prescription assigns to 
performances of this nature, and I forbear. 

One word, however, in conclusion. It is not without a pur- 
pose that I have selected the theme of this address. It has 
seemed to me that occasions like the present may be devoted 
to purposes of usefulness as well as of entertainment. We have 
a country of which we are justly proud. We have a people 
whose rapid strides to greatness have filled the world with as- 
tonishment, and confounded all past history. But our great- 
ness is the greatness of Rome, rather than that of Greece. It 
is the greatness of rude power and resistless energy, rather than 
that of sublime conceptions, or of intellect in its highest culti- 
vation, adorned by the graces of the imagination. If the spirit 
of our people is not so entirely military as that of the Roman, 
it is yet no less material. We often boast that we are a matter- 
of-fact people; and it is sometimes claimed, as if there were a 
lurking unwillingness among us after all to be thought more 
matter-of-fact than our neighbors, that this is a matter-of-fact 
age. We worship the railroad, the locomotive, the telegraph, 
the ocean steamer, the gold of California, and the commerce 
of the world. Meantime our population goes on growing and 
swelling by its own natural increase, and by the influx of nearly 
half a million of souls per annum from foreign lands. The great 
wave of emigration goes on rolling westward, and the crashing 
of the forests, as they fall before it, comes back, year by year, 
more faintly on our ears. Even on this spot, there are men liv- 
ing who beheld the opening march of the great caravan, ard 
mingled in its din, as it swept across the region which is now the 
State of Alabama. ‘They heard its footsteps die away in the 
distance, while still in the meridian vigor of life themselves; 
and now, though the frosts of time but begin to whiten their 
temples, they have almost forgotten the rudeness of the pioneer 
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army, and the hardships of the frontier life. Our territorial 
expansion and our physical power have outstripped the march 
of our intellectual cultivation and our social refinement. Hap- 
pily, our free political institutions have, in a great measure, 
preserved our national morals from a degradation as low as has 
unfortunately befallen our national taste. Personal liberty, 
the freedom of speech, of the press, and of religious creeds, have 
saved us from the meanness which the necessity for concealment 
engenders, and have given us a character for straightforward 
honesty, truthfulness, and frank and open dealing, which make 
us in these qualities the inferiors probably of no other people 
in the world. Yet the proudest American, the most enthusi- 
astic admirer of our republican forms, the most sanguine of 
the prophets of our magnificent future, must feel occasional 
uneasiness, as he discovers how very far refinement of manners 
and of taste lingers in the rear of our majestic march, and how 
many little rudenesses—sins against good morals and good 
manners alike—stand so prominently out among us as instantly 
to offend a stranger’s eye, though, through familiarity, they 
are hardly noted by ourselves. Examples illustrative of this 
statement I need not enumerate, nor will time permit. It is suf- 
ficient that you know the fact, that the unvarying testimony 
of foreign travellers in this country has been unfavorable— 
often severely so—to our character for social refinement and 
purity of tastes. It is sufficient that you know that the most 
respectable of our own fellow-citizens who have travelled 
abroad—I do not now allude to the silly tribe who, with full 
purses and empty brains, scramble over Europe, spend their 
money lavishly in Paris and Florence and Naples, and return 
to ape the extravagances and follies they have noted, while for- 
getting all the good, the useful, and the truly beautiful—but 
those who have visited foreign lands for self-improvement, and 
in the hope of bringing something back to benefit their coun- 
trymen; it is sufficient that you know that they, while uttering 
their convictions in milder tones and in less contemptuous 
phrases, yet, after all, confirm in substance the reports of foreign 
tourists against whom we are so prone to rise up in anger. 
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The sober truth is, that America has been thus far too en- 
tirely utilitarian. Perhaps she could not as yet well have been 
otherwise. The man who, in a hale and hearty age, remembers 
when the squatter’s axe first rang in the forests of central Ala- 
bama, may reasonably allege that there has not been time nor 
opportunity for indulgence in poetic fancies, for founding schools 
of painting or sculpture, or for erecting palaces like Chats- 
worth, or domes like St. Peter’s. This is very true; yet though 
the period which made man a slave to his animal wants has 
passed away, the utilitarian habits, feelings, and sentiments 
which it engendered have not passed away with it. Thus when 
our men of wealth propose to employ a portion of their means 
in gathering around them the elegancies of life, they constantly 
measure the value of their acquisitions by the amount of money 
they cost, while the question of their esthetic merit is scarcely 
attended to. How few that build even expensively do more 
than heap up piles of brick and stone intolerable to the eye of 
cultivated taste! How many even of our public buildings, those 
monuments of folly appertaining to our own University in- 
cluded, are open to the same objection! Nor is the wealth lav- 
ished on interior decoration any more wisely expended. Fur- 
niture, upholstery, carpets, mirrors, lustres, chandeliers, and 
all those ruinous extravagances which fashion magnifies to-day 
and to-morrow banishes from her presence to make way for 
new follies equally fleeting, are freely purchased; but the oc- 
currence is so rare as to be matter of talk for a town or a neigh- 
borhood, if a gentleman, however wealthy, expends a few hun- 
dred dollars (to expend a few thousands with us never happens) 
upon paintings, sculptures, or engravings, which will afford 
to himself ever new delight as long as he lives, which will grow 
more valuable as time elapses, and which will become worthy 
heir-looms to be handed down from generation to generation. 

We need, therefore, a national taste more highly cultivated 
—and that this desirable end may be secured, we need the 
co-operation of all whose individual tastes have risen above 
the dead level that characterizes the country, to promote, 
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by all the means in their power, the important, the necessary 
improvement. There is no one who is himself in earnest, who 
cannot to some extent do this. That I may not be misunder- 
stood I will briefly name the modes. 

He can do it, first, by becoming, so far as his ability extends, 
himself the possessor of beautiful works of art, which others 
may see and learn to admire. Or if it be said that, to do this 
requires means which belong but to the few (though in speak- 
ing of beautiful works of art I do not necessarily mean costly 
ones), yet no one will dispute that he can lend the cause a help- 
ing hand, by discarding and banishing utterly from about him, 
those specimens of vicious and abominable taste which dis- 
figure the walls of so many of our dwellings. 

Each one, secondly, has it in his power to accomplish some- 
thing, by stimulating others more able perhaps than himself, to 
encourage genuine art, and to discourage the mean and faulty 
productions to which allusion has just been made. 

He can also do it by promoting such public enterprises as 
aim to place within the reach of the many, specimens of the 
truly beautiful; and by exposing the false pretensions of such 
as are designed to benefit their projectors by imposing worth- 
less productions upon the public in the name of art. 

He can still further do it, by causing every thing about him— 
the most ordinary fixtures pertaining to his dwelling and his 
out buildings, the seats beneath the shade trees in his grounds, 
the fences, walls, and all the accessaries of his enclosures—to be 
fashioned with reference not only to utility but to beauty. 

He can do it by insisting, so far as his influence goes, that 
no structure shall be reared at the public expense, in the plan- 
ning of which the principles of «esthetics shall not have as 
marked a prominence and as distinct an acknowledgment, as 
the spiritless demands of a graceless and vulgar utilitarianism. 

And he can do it, by steadily advocating the policy of intro- 
ducing into the course of education of all our respectable schools, 
instruction in the practice of art, so far at least as the rudiments 
of drawing and sketching are concerned; and of thus instilling 
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the elements of a correct taste into the youthful mind, at a 
period when impressions are at once the most easily imparted, 
and the most enduring. 

If every man who feels the desirability of the improvement 
would exert himself in each or all of these modes, the effect upon 
the public taste could not fail to become shortly perceptible. 
Nor would the softening influence of this cause be slow to make 
itself apparent in our increased refinement of manners. The 
unfavorable impressions produced upon polished travellers 
among us, by the observation of practices not tolerated in good 
society in Europe, and of a rudeness or incivility of speech, the 
consequence of unrestrained freedom untempered by good 
taste, would disappear; and the only important particular 
in which the thoughtful American patriot could wish his coun- 
try other than it is, would, in due time, cease to be. 
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Brethren of the Phi Beta Kappa Society; Ladies and Gentle- 
men who have honored us with your presence :— 


The motto of our society, and the avowed objects for which 
it was instituted, must be my apology for the seeming abrupt- 
ness of entering, without any prefatory remarks, upon a sub- 
ject to which I intend to invite your attention. The “promo- 
tion of a sound literature’ depends, in a large measure, upon 
the promotion of a sound education. The natural tastes of 
a young student are so much modified and so unequally cul- 
tivated in the course of his preliminary and collegiate educa- 
tion, that his choice of a special pursuit is frequently deter- 
mined more by his culture than by natural attraction; and 
his proficiency in the chosen pursuit is also largely affected by 
the character of his preliminary study. 

To what more important and more interesting question, 
therefore, could I invite your attention than to this: What 
principles should guide us in the selection and arrangement 
of studies in the academic course,—that is, in the whole course 
previous to the student’s entering upon the particular special 
pursuits to which his tastes or his choice of a profession will 
finally lead him? 

What branches are essential, and which are not essential? 
How far should the essential branches be carried? How far 
should non-essential branches be permitted to occupy the stu- 
dent’s time? What powers of the mind most need education? 
How shall it be given them? What principles should guide us— 
this is the discussion to which I invite your attention—what 
principles should guide us in deciding these various points? 
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I do not propose to discuss this subject as a question of 
policy for our own Alma Mater, nor with reference to the suc- 
cess of the student in after-life; but, so far as my powers may 
suffice, in the broad light of duty,—of the relations of the soul 
to the universe and to its Maker. 

The principles which should regulate the course of collegiate 
study may evidently be reached by three independent lines 
of approach, and the identity of the results attained by these 
three independent methods would be a sufficient proof of their 
correctness. 

We might first survey the literature, arts, and science of the 
historic races, and from the various success of their attempts 
at liberal culture, compared with the various modes in which 
they attempted it, draw our conclusions as to the wisdom of 
these modes, and the soundness or unsoundness of the prin- 
ciples on which they were founded. Or we might, in the second 
place, observe the course of Divine Providence in its dealing 
with us, the children and scholars of the heavenly teacher, 
and draw from the studies and discipline of the school of life, 
the principles which should govern the schools of men. 

Either of these modes of inquiry will lead to the same re- 
sults as those which may be obtained from a survey of the 
powers of the human mind and of the objects on which those 
powers can be exercised. 

The passive powers of the human soul may be divided with 
sufficient accuracy for the purposes of the present discussion 
into three groups: sensational, emotional, and intellectual. I 
have named these groups in the order of their connection with, 
and dependence upon, the physical frame and the material 
world. All these are in various degrees under the control of 
the active power, that is of the will, and all are conjointly em- 
ployed in nearly every ordinary act of life. A perfectly trained 
man must therefore have all his powers cultivated. They are 
all capable of improvement through proper education, and the 
culture of any one set of powers will, of necessity, in some 
measure improve the rest. A scholar should cultivate even the 
powers of simple sense; for without accurate perception and 
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delicacy of muscular action, there can be no high executive 
power in the arts, and no great attainment in the sciences of 
observation. That the intellectual powers need a careful train- 
ing is conceded by all men. The emotional powers stand in no 
less need of culture, without which both morals and art (which 
are the expressions of the higher emotions, the one in life, 
the other in artistic work) must suffer. Most of all does the 
will need self-imposed restraints, or rather need to subject 
itself voluntarily to the discipline which the Father has ap- 
pointed. Religion is the education of the will, to teach it to 
submit to the laws of reason and of duty. 

And since there can be no perception through simple sense 
without intellectual effort; no emotion without consciousness, 
more or less distinct (and consciousness is thought); and, 
finally, no volition without motive, either based on judgment 
or emotion; it is manifest that a full enumeration of the objects 
of human thought will include all the objects that can influence 
the culture of the man. Nor do I consider it necessary in our 
rapid review of the objects on which the human powers can be 
exercised, to do more than to attempt a rough classification of 
things actually in existence, and concerning which we may 
attain to more or less of knowledge. 

I am accustomed to regard the hierarchy of sciences as com- 
posed essentially of five different grades, according as the sciences 
deal with one or another of the five series of existing things. 
For the universe, so far as it can be the object of our knowledge, 
consists of only these five portions; first, the Infinite Spirit, 
the Supreme Will at the head of all; secondly, men, the finite 
spirits, the limited wills; thirdly, the acts of these finite crea- 
tures; fourthly, the actions of the Infinite Being, beside those 
included in the formation and guidance of our spirits; fifthly, 
and finally, the field and space of time wherein these works are 
wrought. Thus I would include all possible sciences under 
these five heads: Theology, which refers to the Divine Being; 
Psychology, using that word to include all that belongs to the 
human powers of thought, feeling, or perception; History, ex- 
tending the signification of the term to include all the thoughts 
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and achievements of men; Natural History, in which I place 
also the chemical and the mechanical sciences; and, fifthly, 
Mathematics. I shall, during the remainder of the time which 
your indulgence may grant me to-day, use the words history 
and natural history in these extended senses. 

I am aware that there may be some difficulty in deciding 
to which of these five divisions some of the special sciences 
belong, and we may be tempted to say that they belong to sev- 
eral at once, or that they are not included in any of the divi- 
sions. But I believe nevertheless that this primary classifica- 
tion will stand a close examination, and that the whole range 
of the objects of scientific study is included in, and divided 
between, theology, psychology, history, natural history, and 
mathematics. 

And these five departments are so connected that one con- 
tinually leads to the other, and cannot naturally be taught 
without the other. They naturally follow each other in the in- 
verse order to that in which I have named them, and it is ab- 
solutely impossible to know any thing of theology unless we 
first know something of psychology; any thing of psychology 
without some previous knowledge of history; any thing of 
history without some slight acquaintance with natural history; 
anything of natural history without some previous idea of num- 
ber and form, that is of mathematical truth. This order is 
observed even in the first hours of an infant’s life, andnoman can 
watch the development of his own child’s mind, with any de- 
gree of care, without perceiving the folly of attempting to teacha 
child anything pertaining to any one of these branches of knowl- 
edge without previously teaching him the corresponding truths 
in the lower branches. All knowledge is built upon a double 
basis of consciousness and perception; and the five great divi- 
sions of the hierarchy of science are arranged in exact propor- 
tion to the relative importance of the two bases in each branch. 
That is to say, in mathematics we rest chiefly on observation 
and perception, very slightly on consciousness; in theology we 
rest chiefly on consciousness, very slightly on observation; 
and, of the other three sciences, natural history most closely 
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resembles mathematics in this respect, while psychology most 
nearly resembles theology. 

The powers of the child are developed in this same order. 
At first he is a being of sensation and simple emotion, with but 
feeble thought and feeble will; but if he comes to the stature 
of perfect manhood, he becomes a being of unconquerable 
will, of comprehensive intellect, while the emotions are no more 
intense than in youth, and the sensations perhaps not so vivid. 
This order of development in the child’s powers indicates the 
propriety of cultivating them in the same order; first taking the 
studies most dependent on perception, and least on conscious- 
ness, and leaving a thorough examination of metaphysical 
questions for the adult powers. Now, geometry is least de- 
pendent on consciousness; it deals with space, which we conceive 
of as wholly disconnected with our own spirits. The physical 
sciences, whether organic or inorganic, require a maturer con- 
sciousness that can turn inward and compare that which is 
written in the mind, the sense of efficiency, the love of harmony, 
etc., with that which is seen without, the action of the Divine 
will and Divine purpose. Physics are therefore fitted for riper 
minds than those to whom geometry appeals. In like manner 
history requires a more constant interpretation from conscious- 
ness, than is required by physics; and psychology, more than 
is demanded by history. 

Every mode, indeed, in which I have viewed the subject, 
brings me to the same conclusion, that the mathematics are 
the preliminary studies; that they should be followed first by 
natural history, then by history, and finally by psychology and 
theology. I do not of course mean that the child is to receive 
no religious instruction, until he has mastered all that is knownon 
the other subjects; for I have already said that the powers of 
the soul are developed somewhat simultaneously. The order of 
succession which I have named applies particularly to the periods 
of their attaining maturity. What I do intend to say is, that 
these five branches of studies should, in every stage of common 
or liberal education, keep proportionate pace with each other; 
that the parent or teacher should watch the development of 
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the child’s mind and character, giving it the higher truth so 
soon as it is prepared for it; but remembering that one necessary 
part of the preparation is, the study of the lower truths. 

And yet what has been the usual practice, even to the present 
time? The study of natural history, which in a true education 
naturally hes between mathematics and history, is almost 
wholly neglected, and men have gone to the pursuits of art, 
literature, law, divinity, and even medicine, without any proper 
knowledge, even the most elementary, of mechanics, chemistry, 
botany, or zoology. Their culture has lacked the natural and 
necessary basis; their speculations have been vague and fanci- 
ful, their reasoning specious and unsound, and their practice 
shallow and empirical. The evil, it will be perceived, lies fur- 
ther back in education than in our colleges; it commences in 
our nurseries and in our primary schools. The mother, and the 
teacher, not having themselves been taught to look upon the 
world of matter with an intelligent eye, as upon the means 
which God himself has furnished for the instruction of children 
and of men, confine themselves in mathematics to the abstrac- 
tions of arithmetic, leap over all natural history, to put the 
child upon the historical branches of spelling and grammar; or 
if they teach geography, they omit the physical and astronomi- 
cal treatment, and confine themselves to politics and statistics. 
What wonder that the child thus educated should learn to de- 
spise the insect and the flower; and, being ignorant of the divine 
wisdom of the Word which has created all things in number, 
weight, and measure, and filled all things with beauty, should 
grow wise in its own conceit, and find its pleasures in follies 
of its own devising? Perhaps a judicious selection of studies 
in preparation for college, or in the curriculum there, might 
do much to repair the evil; but the selection for this collegiate 
education has usually been confined to mathematics and to 
the single historical department of philology. A knowledge of 
the Greek and Latin languages, and of the conic sections, with 
the unavoidable growth of the mind in all directions, produced 
incidentally in acquiring this knowledge, have been generally 
considered the principal results to be desired from education. 
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There are not wanting, even at the present day, men to main- 
tain that the study of the Greek and Latin classics comprises in 
itself more valuable discipline for the mind, and more valu- 
able food for thought, than is to be found in all the pursuits 
of natural science. But this opinion can be sustained neither 
from experience nor from the nature of things. The five great 
branches of the hierarchy are all essential to a complete edu- 
cation. The Greek and Latin classics, however thoroughly 
studied, give us nothing of natural history, or almost nothing. 
The education which is founded exclusively upon them must, 
therefore, however excellent in its superstructure, be defective 
in its foundations. 

Nor should those who hold in high reverence the masters 
of Grecian thought, be unwilling that the attention of the stu- 
dent be directed in a large measure to the study of natural 
philosophy. The culture of the Greeks was distinguished from 
that of all other of the ancient nations, by its breadth and 
variety. The germs of most of the modern sciences are to be 
found in its literature. Not one of the great divisions of the 
hierarchy was neglected. In mathematics they pursued geom- 
etry to a height to which few of modern students can follow 
them. In natural history, they have given us mechanicians 
like Archimedes, and naturalists like Aristotle. In history, 
I need but mention Herodotus and Thucydides, and taking 
history in the wider sense which I have given it, the great pro- 
ficiency of the Greeks in logic, grammar, rhetoric, sculpture, paint- 
ing, and music. In psychology, we have a Plato and a Socrates, 
as the highest examples of a type of mind not unfrequent in 
the Grecian State; and, if we can show nothing worthy of high 
respect in their theological speculations, it is not from their 
want of ability or of attention to the subject, but simply be- 
cause no human intellect can treat that theme worthily, until 
it has placed itself under the guidance of inspired teachers. 
Nor did the individual masters of Greece confine their attention 
to a single study. Their sculpture bears witness, that they 
united a knowledge of anatomy and of mathematics to a love 
of that art. In architecture they combined the art of sculpture 
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with the application of still more subtile mathematical and 
optical investigations. And some of their greatest scholars 
attained eminence and honor in nearly all of the great depart- 
ments of thought. 

He, therefore, that has imbibed the true spirit of Grecian 
culture, must be led to honor all the pursuits of the human mind, 
and to seek for truth in every direction. That man does not 
so truly reverence Plato, who spends his days in a critical in- 
vestigation of Plato’s words, as he who is led, by a single read- 
ing of those eloquent pages, to devote himself with that great 
master to the pursuit of the good, the beautiful, and the true,— 
who is stimulated by Plato’s metaphysics to speculate with 
Hamilton of Edinburgh, or by Plato’s geometry, to labor with 
Hamilton of Dublin. The Schoolmen of the Middle Ages, set- 
tling all questions by an appeal to Aristotle, did not honor that 
great educator, naturalist, and logician, so highly as those who, 
in imitation of his industry and docility, inquire of nature for 
the secrets intrusted to her for the benefit of the wise, or en- 
deavor to extend and perfect the grammatical, logical, and rhe- 
torical sciences for which Aristotle laid so secure and so broad 
a foundation. 

That an undue estimate of the value of Greek and Latin 
should have been made in the sixteenth century is by no means 
surprising. The culture of Europe had for a long time been very 
narrow, almost entirely excluding physical inquiries. When the 
importance of physics and natural history first began to be felt, 
the happy change was in great measure due to the influence 
of Greek authors, through the medium of Arabic translations, 
sometimes a second time translated from the Arabic into some 
other tongue. The Greek literature appeared thus to be the 
California from which these precious treasures of science came, 
and the Latin language was at that day the easiest mode of 
approaching the Greek. Thus the knowledge of these two 
tongues was a key to all the learning of that period. But those 
languages hold now a very different place. There is not a single 
department of human thought in which modern nations have 
not surpassed the achievements,—I do not say the ability,— 
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but the achievements of the ancient Greeks; new sciences have 
within the past century sprung into existence, and attained a 
rank of the highest importance, the germs of which were in 
Aristotle’s day scarcely visible. New applications of science 
to the useful and to the fine arts have changed the whole aspect 
of civilized society. The scholar of the present day is to labor 
with and for a people whose whole mode of life and mode of 
thought is different from that of the people of a hundred years 
ago. Shall the training which prepares him for his work be the 
same as that of a hundred years ago? As the course of events 
in the world’s history runs on, and more important changes are 
developed in the state of human society, can it be expected that 
all those who desire a liberal culture for themselves or for their 
children, should be still satisfied with a course of instruction 
that devotes a principal part of the student’s time to a critical 
investigation of the structure of the dead languages? 

I acknowledge the great importance of philological inves- 
tigation. Language is one of the noblest of the works of men; 
it constitutes in its own structure the most complete record of 
human thought, and of the development of human character. 
The study of language is, therefore, the most essential department 
in that third great branch of the hierarchy of science to which 
I have applied the title history. Without a proper study of 
language, it is impossible that the student should make any 
progress in the higher branches of political economy, meta- 
physics, ethics, and religion. But the most valuable part of 
the study of words does not consist in acquiring that intimate 
familiarity with any one foreign language which will enable 
one to write or speak it, nor does it consist solely in the intel- 
lectual exercise of learning to read it, and in the intellectual 
vigor thereby produced. It consists rather in rising, by the 
study of particular examples, to a perception of some of those 
general laws of thought, and laws of articulation, which govern, 
the first the syntax, rhetoric, and logic, the second the etymol- 
ogy, of all languages. For the purpose of attaining these general 
views, a moderate acquaintance with four or five languages is 
better than a thorough acquaintance with one or two. With 
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larger views in the teacher, more benefit may be derived from a 
short course of study, than from a protracted drill under a 
teacher of microscopic views. 

I am assuming, you perceive, that the attainment of knowl- 
edge itself is one of the objects at which the student should aim. 
I am aware that it has been said the true end of liberal culture 
is the perfection of the student. It is said, that, in the uni- 
versity proper, the student is to be considered as the end in 
himself. I have no objection to these statements provided they 
refer to what should be the aim of the instructors and of those 
who prescribe the studies. But when a man proceeds tacitly 
to assume that the student himself should look upon knowledge 
as valuable only as it exercises, and by exercise develops and 
invigorates the mind, I most earnestly protest against the as- 
sumption. The motive from which a course of action is or- 
dered, and that motive from which the action is performed, 
are seldom rightfully the same. Self-culture, proposed as an 
end in itself, is only a refined selfishness, and, like all other 
forms of selfishness, a self-destroying absurdity. The highest 
culture is unattainable by one who seeks it as self-culture: it 
is to be obtained only by the soul that looks away from itself, 
and seeks out of itself for the good, the beautiful, and the true. 
Equally false is a second tacit assumption, that the only powers 
of the mind which need the development of liberal culture are 
those of reasoning. Proceeding on this assumption, various 
writers have issued special pleas for various branches of learn- 
ing as deserving of the most prominent place in an academical 
curriculum. One has argued in behalf of the mathematics, that 
they offer the finest specimens of connected trains of reason- 
ing, and afford the finest gymnasium for the powers of consec- 
utive thought. Another has called our attention to the conceded 
fact, that these sciences reason only of one kind of relation, that 
of quantity, and therefore are a less valuable intellectual exer- 
cise than metaphysical and moral philosophy, which deals with 
all things. A third party claim for the Latin and Greek tongues 
the merit of giving the most varied and constant exercise to the 
judgment and ingenuity of the student. A tournament in 
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which such giants as the Master of Trinity College and the 
Edinburgh Professor of Logic meet, is beyond controversy 
a grand and entertaining spectacle. But to at least one observer 
of that contest, it appears that both champions were contend- 
ing for error, since it was assumed on both sides that the dis- 
cipline of the logical powers was the chief end of liberal edu- 
cation. All the powers of the soul are essential to a perfect soul 
as much as all the members of the body are essential to a perfect 
body. It only needs to assert this doctrine to have it com- 
mand assent. Even the senses, the power of receiving impres- 
sions from the outward world, are to be held worthy of honor 
and of cultivation, since they are incontrovertibly powers of 
the soul. 

Those who assert that speculative knowledge is of value 
only as it excites to speculation, and that truth is of value only 
as it leads a man to search after truth, must be considered as 
speaking in hyperbole. As distinctly as consciousness gives us 
the assurance of the existence of objective truth, so distinctly 
does the instinctive thirst for truth assure us that its possession 
is a positive good in itself. Without the faith that knowledge 
is a positive good, we could not embark upon the search for knowl- 
edge. Truth is not only to be sought, but to be gained. Truth 
is the prize held up before those who wrestle with difficulties 
and obstructions to obtain it, and if we consider it worthless in 
itself we cannot strive for it. Care must therefore be taken lest, 
while setting forth strongly the value of discipline and exercise 
to the student’s mind, we take from him the principal stimulus 
which can prompt him to that exercise. 

Sir William Hamilton’s glorious plea in behalf of metaphysics, 
and his amusingly earnest depreciation of physics and mathe- 
matics as means of liberal culture, are therefore neither of them 
satisfactory, in so far as they assume intellectual gymnastics 
to be the only end of education; and it would be easy to show 
by extracts from his own writings, that, in his sober judgment, 
he would take a much wider view of a generous education than 
that which, in the warmth of controversy, he has set forth in 
writing. 
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If truth is to be sought it must be with the hope of attaining 
it. And if the knowledge of truth is declared by our instinctive 
appetite to be a good, there is no kind of truth, which can be 
pronounced useless. A selection is doubtless to be made, since 
no one mind can learn all things, but that selection should not 
consist in choosing objects so much as in determining the 
amount to which each is to be studied. We instinctively ac- 
cord homage to a man of general information. Liberal culture 
consists in the study of every thing true, the pursuit of every 
thing beautiful and good. It will not answer to neglect and 
exclude a branch because it affords but a slight gymnastic to 
the reason. It may afford an exercise for some other equally 
valuable faculty of the soul. We are to assume that whatever 
is true is worth knowing. The moment that we cease to make 
our studies general and confine ourselves to one branch, no 
matter how lofty, we become specialists. The mere meta- 
physician, or philosopher, may be as profoundly lacking in 
judgment and taste as the mere mathematician, or the mere 
physicist. 

I am aware that in our own honored Alma Mater, and in 
some other colleges, a change in the course of instruction similar 
to that which I am now advocating has already begun to take 
place, and that I may be considered as taking on myself a 
superfluous task in defending the study of the natural sciences. 
But I conceive that the changes already begun, have in most 
instances been undertaken either too rashly, or else too cau- 
tiously, and rather as concessions to the popular desire than in 
obedience to clear and cordial convictions of their utility. I 
have felt that the view which now I have given of the consti- 
tution of the great circle of sciences, vindicates the claim of 
physics and natural history, which I have grouped together 
under the latter term, to a prominent place in every general 
course of instruction. It is not, as I conceive it, a question of 
expediency, or a question of the times, but a question of in- 
herent necessity; a question of absolute duty. There can be, 
in my view, no true education that is not founded upon a 
knowledge of the mathematics; a thorough cultivation of the 
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physical powers, including a discipline of the senses; and an 
acquaintance with the laws of the material world, both or- 
ganic and inorganic. This must be followed, step by step as 
it proceeds, with the cultivation of the fine arts, with the 
analysis and use of language, with the lessons of history, and 
their application to the politics of our own day. And the whole 
must be, from first to last, conducted under the guidance of 
the highest Christian theology and Christian morality. I can- 
not see that any other culture would be liberal and broad for 
any people, of any age. In this scheme of education the clas- 
sics hold a subordinate, but still a prominent and honorable 
place, in the great department of history, while the new sci- 
ences of chemistry and its allied branches in all their multi- 
form applications, to both the useful and the fine arts, must 
take an equally honorable place in the great department of 
natural history. 

The view which I have thus given has been wholly with 
reference to the culture of the intellect, and founded upon the 
hierarchy of the sciences, strictly so called. I have already said 
that the same conclusions might be reached through a different 
mode of approach. The intellect is but one of those subordinate 
powers, that, in a full developed man, serve the behests of the 
will. Knowledge is not the only nor even the highest good. 
Learning to know, however much we may learn, and however 
great the truths we may learn, gives us but a part of the soul’s 
nourishment. As the food of organized beings must be varied, 
and a plant or an animal may be starved to death if confined 
to any food rich in all things else, yet lacking one essential ele- 
ment, so a soul may be dwarfed and crippled in its growth even 
while daily supplied with the richest spiritual treasures, if any 
one essential element of spiritual life be withheld. A man may 
be a perfect prodigy of learning, and know all that the human 
mind can know, an intellectual giant capable of grappling with 
any problem, and yet be lacking in the highest elements of 
human nature; he may, for example, be lacking in that Divine 
energy of love which gives a man power to do and to endure; 
which enables a man to use his knowledge for the benefit of his 
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fellow-men. The mere acquisition of knowledge, the mere 
strengthening of the intellectual powers even to the under- 
standing of every subject that can be fathomed by the human 
mind is but a partial culture, and makes but astinted and dwarfed 
man unless it is accompanied by love, by that noble enthusiasm 
which sees all truth as part of the infinite treasures of God, 
and while filled with adoring wonder at the infinite wisdom 
of the Divine mind, burns also with a longing to lead other men 
to share with him in the holy joy. 

I have spoken of the circle of sciences as though a man could 
attain a knowledge of all the five great branches of human 
thought; but we are told on high authority that if any one 
thinks he knows any thing, he as yet knows nothing as one 
ought to know. For we know only in part. The simplest 
truths that can be grasped by the understanding have an in- 
finite variety of relations, and open to boundless and unexplored 
fields. He, therefore, who thinks that he knows any thing per- 
fectly, proves thereby that he does not know it as one ought to 
know it; that he does not perceive its relations to the unfathom- 
able truth. The whole universe is a combination of thoughts 
and ideas, numerous and diversified beyond our power to count, 
but nevertheless bound together in one harmonious whole; the 
whole universe being in fact but one thought of the Divine 
mind. The human mind can never exhaust its wondrous mean- 
ing. That which seems simplest to us contains in reality an 
infinite depth of God’s thought, and it is only our ignorance 
or our self-conceit that makes us suppose that we perfectly 
understand it. The first point in true learning and the last 
point are always the same; namely, to learn that there is some- 
thing more to be learned. This is the greatest value of learn- 
ing,—to be made continually aware of the presence of some- 
thing higher, something wider, something better, something 
more Divine, to which we may aspire. 

Now it appears to me self-evident that this highest fruit of 
learning can be nowhere more surely gathered than from the 
field of the natural sciences. That which is abstract never 
appeals so vividly to our feelings as that which is concrete. 
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And while I would be far from implying that education has 
power in itself to regenerate a human spirit, I think it not in- 
consistent with that written Word which has beyond controversy 
been the most powerful of all visible agents in redeeming the 
human race, to say that the study of nature in its varied aspects 
is another of the most effectual modes of calling out the better 
feelings of the heart. When the abstract teachings of ethics 
and theology have been forgotten, and long familiarity with 
the customs of society has made the soul indifferent to all higher 
themes, nothing more frequently penetrates to the inner seat 
of life and awakens those better emotions which are the pride 
and glory of manhood, than the presence of some natural ob- 
ject of unusual interest or unusual beauty. The sight of a 
flower, or the song of a bird, recalling the memory of an innocent 
childhood, has frequently melted a heart which would remain 
unmoved by the logic of an Edwards or the fervor of a Wesley. 

In childhood the senses are open to the reception of truth 
from the outward world. A child sees and hears a thousand 
things that escape the observation of a man. Train him in the 
usual mode of education and he soon loses the habit of attend- 
ing to outward things, learns to tread upon the insect and to 
pass by the flowers, to let the bird sing unnoticed, and the peb- 
ble glitter untouched. But give him a true education, includ- 
ing in his studies, as a prominent part, the elements of chem- 
istry, botany, and zoology, and his eye shall not become dim 
nor his ear dull of hearing; in manhood his heart will be open 
to the sweet influence of the flowers, and to the grandeur of the 
starry heavens; he will read the meaning of each singing bird, 
and catch the true expression of the solemn tones of the thun- 
der. When the forest ocean surges under a July breeze, and 
the clouds sail majestically through the blue sky, they will fill 
his heart with emotions unknown to one who despises these 
glorious works of the Most High as being mere matter. I again 
acknowledge that no course of education can be able to redeem 
a fallen soul: simple diet and exercise cannot, at least in one 
generation, remove the taint of hereditary disease. But what 
study can have a greater effect in leading a student to a rev- 
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erence for the purposes of God, and for the laws of his own 
being, than that of those natural sciences which are directly 
occupied in investigating the thoughts, purposes, and actions 
of the supreme creative will? And what studies can put into 
the hands of one who truly desires to serve his fellow-men, 
more valuable instruments to serve them, than those natural 
sciences which, through their application to the necessities 
of human life and to the wants of human society, have so glori- 
ously distinguished the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries? 
Far be it from me to disparage the value of artistic, literary, 
metaphysical, and mathematical culture. I am urging. the 
claims of the natural sciences partly because of the aid which 
an acquaintance with them can give in the pursuit of all other 
branches of learning, and in the exercise of all branches of art. 
From what sources does the sculptor draw his inspiration, and 
what enables him to make a “statue that enchants the world’’? 
Or how does the painter give to a little piece of canvas a value 
that endures for ages, and makes every beholder rich? These 
artists had their sense of beauty cultivated by a reverent con- 
templation of natural forms and natural colors, their artistic 
powers of execution guided by a careful study of anatomy, and 
of the laws of light and vision. What gives the musical com- 
poser his power to control the hearts of men? His sensibilities 
have been cultivated by an attention to the music of nature, 
and his artistic power guided by a knowledge of the laws of 
sound and of hearing. What can give a greater charm to the 
pages of literature and to the periods of the orator than fresh 
odors from the woods and fields, and living figures from the 
wild creatures of his own country? The hills of New England 
would furnish to a thoroughly trained New England orator, a 
honey of eloquence as sweet as that of the Athenian Hymettus. 
Where shall the metaphysician learn to correct the wandering of 
his thoughts and to keep his feet firmly planted upon the ground 
of common sense so surely as in the natural sciences, where 
alone his theological speculations are secured against both 
pantheistic and atheistic tendencies, and where alone he can 
learn his true relation to the wholly mortal races, and his real 
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points of superiority to them. As for the mathematician, it 
is manifest that he can find no problems for the exercise of his 
powers in either of the branches of the hierarchy above natural 
history. As he derives his first conceptions of figure and num- 
ber from material things, so most of the higher problems which 
are to engage his attention in the coming centuries will be sug- 
gested by an investigation of the forms and motions of the 
physical universe. The question of the organic forms has 
scarcely yet been touched, and only the vaguest hints been 
given either in botany or zoology of the mode by which we can 
approach the study of the numberless varieties of natural 
figures. 

A practical inquiry may be made as to the extent to 
which I should recommend the study of each one of the natural 
sciences as a part of liberal culture. But as this is not a fit 
occasion for entering into details, I must content myself with 
answering, that if my views of the hierarchy of sciences are 
correct, the natural sciences should occupy in the general scheme 
of common education as prominent a place as the languages, 
and for general purposes of culture should precede a knowledge 
of other tongues. At the same time I would freely admit, that 
uncultivated men, seeing the great economical value of a knowl- 
edge of physical laws, will be, in our age of the world, apt to 
overestimate the value of natural science; and it becomes men 
of liberal culture to maintain also the value of classical learn- 
ing, of historical investigation, of metaphysical analysis, of 
ethical and theological discussions. The common-place truth, 
that different men have different tastes and different powers, 
is, like every other common truth, a valuable guide in our higher 
inquiries. We must no more expect by a course of education 
to make all men naturalists than to make all linguists, or all 
mathematicians. One object in making our scheme of common 
study thorough and comprehensive is, I repeat it, to make men 
the better specialists; and it would be a great mistake to under- 
rate the value of the mathematics, the languages, history, logic, 
or moral philesophy, as it is to underrate the natural sciences. 
If my plea in behalf of the latter study has any force or value, 
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it arises from the connection of the five great departments of 
thought as essential parts of one whole; and from the logical 
precedence in time in which these studies should follow each 
other in natural education. I should as strenuously oppose the 
exclusion of the Greek and Latin tongues from the general 
course of instruction, as I should advocate the introduction 
of natural philosophy, chemistry, botany, and geology. His- 
tory is an absolutely essential part of a liberal education; the 
study of language is the most essential part of history (since 
language is the necessary vehicle for conveying thought, and 
the history of thought is of course more important than the 
history of action); and, finally, the study of the Greek and 
Latin tongues is the most important part of the study of lan- 
guages, because those tongues are, for many reasons, the most 
important that have ever yet been spoken. The Greeks, to 
whose authority I have appealed in behalf of mathematics, 
physics, and metaphysics, as branches of liberal culture, paid 
also much attention to grammar, logic, and rhetoric; and our 
education will be inferior to theirs, if we, dazzled by the bril- 
liant achievements of physics and mathematics in the nine- 
teenth century, should be led to neglect the study of our own 
language, or of those tongues from which it draws its elements 
of grace and subtility. 

The practical question, to what extent any branch of science 
must be pursued, will depend for its solution partly on the 
average age and capacity of the pupils, partly on the ability 
and tastes of the instructors who can be readily obtained, and 
principally on the length of time over which the course of 
studies is to be extended. The question is, theoretically, of 
easy solution. Each department of science is to be pursued 
to precisely the extent required for a foundation of the suc- 
ceeding branches in the same curriculum. The difficulty will 
consist in determining what extent is thus required, without 
allowing ourselves to be biased by our individual tastes. 

A second inquiry may be made as to the possibility of 
introducing so many branches into a limited course. Itis main- 
tained by some, that the increased breadth of culture thus ob- 
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tained, does not compensate for the necessary lack of thorough- 
ness, and that a change in our general course of academic in- 
struction such as I here recommend, would render our scholars 
still more obnoxious than ever to that charge of superficiality 
which is so often brought against them. I might reply to this 
question of the possibility of studying all things, by simply 
saying that I have demonstrated it to be desirable, and that 
‘whatsoever is desirable is possible, and will one day become 
actual.” If the succession of the great departments of knowl- 
edge be such as I maintain it to be, the course of instruction 
which I have marked out is necessary, and therefore possible. 
But I believe that experience is already able to show that, in a 
varied course of study, such as I here recommend, the progress 
of the pupil is actually greater in each branch, than it would 
be if he had not pursued the other studies. A change of oc- 
cupation is a rest and refreshment to the mind; and when those 
occupations are arranged in a natural order, the labor of taking 
them up successively, and making a certain amount of progress 
in each, is not at all proportioned to the number of pursuits. 
The objection to a want of thoroughness, which it is supposed 
might proceed from a multiplicity of studies, is based upon 
what I consider a misunderstanding of the essentials to a thor- 
ough understanding of any science. I admit that thoroughness 
of acquaintance with details, and familiarity with the minutiz 
of a subject, that is, the thoroughness of a specialist, is to be 
attained only by long continued and patient investigation, 
necessarily consuming much time. But a thorough acquain- 
tance with principles, and with the main facts illustrating those 
principles, is far more important in the culture of the soul, 
than any acquaintance with detail; and it may be acquired in 
much less time. On the other hand, a firm grasp of fundamental 
principles is very frequently not acquired by those who have 
gained a thorough familiarity with all the details of a subject. 
When a student has, in the academic course, been thoroughly 
grounded, as he easily may be, in the principles of all the prin- 
cipal sciences, he will be much better prepared to turn his at- 
tention with advantage to those sciences especially connected 
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with his professional studies. It is impossible for a man to 
keep up through life a perfectly liberal culture; we must all 
become specialists in that department to which natural pro- 
clivity inclines us :— 


Trahit sua quemque voluptas. 


And each man will be the better qualified to labor, in what- 
soever department his work lies, in proportion to the breadth 
and depth of his acquaintance with all other departments. 

In order that our philosophy may be a safe guide of our 
lives, it must be a sound and comprehensive system, embracing 
all departments of our thought and action, and misleading us 
in none. As the ages roll onward, and the purposes of God with 
respect to our human race become more apparent, we are amazed 
at the greatness of the work which is intrusted to our feeble 
hands. It becomes evident that a subdivision of labor is nec- 
essary, and that each person must do that part for which he is 
best fitted by the gifts of nature and by the acquirements of 
education. But with the advantage of this subdivision of 
labor may also come the disadvantage of introducing a diver- 
sity of interests, and an alienation of sympathies among those 
who should be brethren. Before a man gives himself up to the 
special pursuits of his profession, let him so thoroughly under- 
stand the spirit and aim of other professions, as to be always 
in sympathy with all true minds. It is partly from the neglect 
of natural history, in the general course of liberal education, 
that men have been so much occupied in wrangling about mat- 
ters above their comprehension, while they have left unlearned 
the plainest lessons in the school of life. It is not from ac- 
quaintance with natural science, but from a partial ignorance 
of it,—ignorance of its highest teachings,—that some men have 
failed to see in natural objects those religious truths which are 
the necessary intellectual basis for understanding the plan of 
creation. Beyond question, the opposite fault, which, under 
pretence of worshipping the Father of our spirits, despises the 
bodies he has made, and speaks with contempt of the vain pur- 
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suits of natural philosophy, of studying stars and tides, matter 
and motion, arises from an imperfect and erroneous culture. 

The theme to which I have invited your attention has wide 
relations to the future welfare of all nations and all classes of 
society. It is not for man to add to the original powers which 
the Almighty has bestowed upon each of his creatures. Those 
who have expected that education would transform all stu- 
dents alike into men of talent, and even into men of genius, are 
doomed to disappointment. But as surely as the products of 
the garden exceed the wild fruit of the forest, so surely has 
our common scheme of education a powerful influence over 
the general tone of human thought and the general extent of 
human attainments. A partial culture, omitting from the 
course of instruction essential departments of the hierarchy 
of science, must perpetuate narrowness of view and littleness 
of aim. But let our general course of education in our common 
schools and colleges be planned according to wide and com- 
prehensive views, giving a broad and liberal culture to all our 
people, and there shall surely arise among us men who will 
carry forward each branch of philosophy, science, and art 
toward perfection, and who shall rejoice not only at the rapid 
development of his chosen art or science, but at the general 
success of his fellows. When we reflect upon the mighty changes 
of the last two centuries, produced in great measure by the in- 
creasing attention to natural science, since the days of Galileo 
and Gilbert, and by the introduction, through the influence of 
Lord Bacon’s educational writings, of scientific themes among 
the speculations of the learned; when we see also that the rate 
of change, both in the progress of science and of art, has, within 
the period of our own observation, been rapidly accelerating, 
we can hardly look forward with too lively a hope for the still 
more splendid fruits which may spring from a better cultiva- 
tion of the human powers under this clearer light, which seems 
so rapidly approaching a noonday brightness. But the noon- 
day of science can never arrive; her light is to increase without 
end. The resources of an absolutely infinite Spirit for the in- 
struction and happiness of His creatures can never be exhausted. 
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It has been recently stated by a member of our fraternity (of 
whose correctness in calculation there can be no doubt), that a 
single division of a single department of one branch in the hier- 
archy of science, contains an abundant occupation for the most 
powerful human intellect, for at least a hundred millions of 
years. If there is so much untilled land in a single division of 
the single science of Geometry, it is evident that no human 
mind can estimate how vast the field of the whole encyclopedia; 
nor weigh the irresistible strength of the presumption thence 
arising, that we are 
Heirs of eternity, born to rise 


Thro’ endless states of being; still more near 
To bliss approaching and perfection clear. 


THE COLLEGE AS AN ELEMENT 
OF THE STATE 


BY EMORY WASHBURNE 
Delivered before the Alpha of Connecticut, at Yale University, on 
July 21, 1869. 

In such a presence and amidst the associations which are 
here awakened, it seemed to me that few subjects could better 
employ the passing hour, or supply the interest which its mode 
of presentation might fail to awaken, than that to which I shall 
have the honor to ask your indulgence—The College as an 
Element of the State. 

I use the word State in a broader and less poetic sense than 
that in which we are told it is ‘“‘men, high-minded men” who 
constitute it; since it is only through its social and political 
institutions that its highest purposes are attained. To secure 
these, it must call in the aid of government in some form, and 
rely for its permanence and good order upon its agencies and 
instrumentalities. It is only when high-minded men work in 
harmony with the organized powers of a state that the vision 
of the poet becomes realized: 


“And sovereign law, that state’s collected will, 
O’er thrones and globes elate, 
Sit empress, crowning good, repressing ill:” 

and it will be a part of my purpose to show from the history of 
primitive New England that, when such men do lend their in- 
fluence to the state, it becomes an element of power which it is 
d.ficult to measure or exaggerate. Nor will it be difficult to 
show, as we proceed, how important an agency her colleges 
have been, in the means which they have offered for the co- 
operation of those who supply the thought and direct the judg- 
ment of the masses of which a state is composed. History is 
full of examples of how much stronger a government is which 
has the seat of its power in the judgment and affections of a 
people than when it relies for its support upon the ordinary 
guards by which it surrounds itself. The faith and zeal of 
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Cromwell’s soldiers had far more to do with the victories of 
Naseby and Marston Moor than the armor in which they were 
clad. The same thing is seen in the relative ease with which a 
people are governed in the domestic affairs of a state when we 
compare the working of the two opposite systems of the feu- 
dalism of Europe and the Puritanism of our own New England. 
Power by the one is vested originally in a superior, and is ex- 
ercised as an inherent prerogative; by the other, man is the 
equal of his fellow in the light of a Christian civilization. And 
it is upon this idea of political equality that government be- 
comes a something which is self-imposed, and the restraints 
of law are crowned with the blessings of civil liberty. In both, 
there is the essential element of coercion and restraint; but in 
the one it is a force applied from without; in the other, it springs 
up spontaneously from within. The one found its vital prin- 
ciple in the dim traditions of the past, acting through the habits 
and education of successive generations; the other struggled 
into life amidst the storms of persecution which followed the 
so-called English Reformation, and found at last a congenial 
soil on these Western shores, and sprang up into the constitu- 
tion of a Christian commonwealth. The contest between the 
two has always been that of brute force with free thought. The 
monarchs of the Old World have been feeling the ground giving 
way beneath their thrones before the reflex wave of liberal 
opinion which received its first impulse from the Puritanism 
of England; and the social condition of the people of New 
England and the Old World will be found to have been as di- 
verse as the theories of their governments. The armed patrol and 
ever-present police of the one was at once supplanted by habits 
of self-control in the other. The only police they needed was 
the presence of the church and the school-house, supplementing 
the lessons of duty which the child was taught in the home of 
a Christian household. Government and law were indeed over 
and around them, but they felt them only as they did the soft, 
still, healthful atmosphere of a June day, by the undefined 
consciousness of an enjoyment that springs, as it were, out of 
existence itself. It was indeed a government, but it had its 
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power from within, and borrowed little from those outward 
forces which seek to compel obedience to the will of a master. 
While I have been thus endeavoring to distinguish between 
the forces which are brought to bear in the administration of 
government under its different forms, and the sources from 
which these are derived, I have not forgotten that the propo- 
sition with which I started makes no such limitation of the power 
of the college. What that power is, and how it may be exerted, 
depends upon no particular form of government. The support 
it lends to the governing power of a state, irrespective of the 
mode of its administration, is another illustration of how im- 
portant an element it is in every body politic. The same instru- 
mentality which, under a despotism, helps to sustain a throne, 
becomes, under a republic, the nurse and almoner of free in- 
stitutions. Nor is there any mystery in this when we trace the 
true relations of the college to its times and its surrounding 
circumstances; and especially when we regard it as a means 
by which the agency of individual minds operates upon entire 
communities. It is not even necessary that the philosophy 
it teaches should be sound or its science well founded. It is a 
familar truth in history that, with the founding of a university 
at the dawn of learning in Europe, there sprang up a new power 
which has been largely felt in its influence upon the policy of 
both church and state in all the changes through which the 
Old World has since been passing. And yet, in the light of 
modern science, the learning and scholastic subtleties which 
drew together the throng that crowded the lecture-rooms of 
the University of Paris would seem to be worse than useless. 
But meagre as they were, they served to create a movement in 
the dormant intellect of the age, and to awaken an interest in 
the masses to the practical issues which had been raised be- 
tween the temporal and the spiritual power in the struggle 
in which the prince and the pontiff were then engaged. We 
have the testimony of Guizot that “there was no other in the 
same age which had so important and certain a political exist- 
ence. The University of Paris is associated with the policy of 
kings, and with the struggles of the French clergy against the 
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Court of Rome, and those of the clergy against the temporal 
power. Ideas developed themselves, and doctrines were estab- 
lished in its bosom, and it strove, almost immediately, to 
propagate them in the external world. It was the principles 
of the University of Paris which served as a standard of the 
reformers of the Councils of Constance and Basle.” 

If this tribute to that ancient university is not overstated, 
_ It was a power stronger in its infancy than the whole laity of 
France before a new energy had been imparted to the masses 
by the teachings of its professors. Nor was the power which 
it exerted singular, or peculiar to the subjects to which it was 
devoted. We have a still more signal instance of what such an 
institution may do, in giving life and character to even a people’s 
jurisprudence, in the influence of the University of Bologna 
upon the institutions and laws of Europe. It seems to have 
been the special mission of that early university to revive and 
spread a knowledge of the Roman civil law, which had been 
wholly, or in part, at least, lost sight of in the flood of bar- 
barism that came in upon the Western Empire upon its over- 
throw. It found favor with the monarch by the lessons of ab- 
ject submission to the will of the ruler which it inculcated. 
It supplied the church with many of the hints which she wrought, 
from time to time, into the body of her canon law, while to the 
citizen and the man of business it furnished a code of wonderful 
wisdom and flexibility, parts of which are in force to-day all 
over the continent of Europe. The students of these early uni- 
versities, gathered as they were from every quarter of Europe, 
carried back to their homes an impulse which they had there 
received, and in that way the learning of a single mind made 
itself felt across the continent. If the civil law failed to win its 
way to the English mind through her universities, it was be- 
cause it had been already trained in another school. The people 
were content with the notions of personal security and indi- 
vidual right which had come down to them from a sturdy Saxon 
ancestry, and were unwilling to exchange the homely laws and 
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customs under which they had been reared for a more polished 
code, borrowed from a strange people, based upon new and 
unfamiliar habits of thought. 

If, when we study the effect of the English universities upon 
the condition of the government and the people, we discover 
less striking instances of an active power than may be found 
in some of those upon the Continent, it may, perhaps, be as- 
cribed to the different relations in which they stood to the 
people and their institutions. But their power, nevertheless, 
was seen in the very stability which they imparted to the 
agencies which were then at work upon the character of the 
people and their institutions—the government and the church. 
Though originally monastic in her constitution, and professing 
to deal only with the unexciting abstractions of law, theology, 
and scholastic philosophy, the whole machinery of church and 
government in the kingdom was thrown into disorder when 
from out of the cloisters of Oxford there gleamed the light of 
truth from Wycliffe’s open Bible, to enlighten the people and 
dispel the darkness in which they had been groping. Nor was 
the danger thereby excited removed, and order again restored 
to the state, till England’s great reformer had been expelled, 
with his followers, from the city, and the university purged of 
the heresy of free thought. And who can now doubt that, if 
that university had been left to wield the power which the zeal 
and learning of a single scholar had put into its hand, the work 
of revolution and reformation in that kingdom would have been 
anticipated by a hundred years? We have no occasion, however, 
to indulge in conjectures as to what these universities might 
have done under a different state of things from that in which 
they acted. Their indirect power upon the stability of the 
English government has been as unmistakable as their influence 
upon the tone and spirit of its scholarship and learning. They 
have held it to its anchorage ground by their spirit of conserva- 
tism even to our own day, both in church and in state, against 
all the storms which have assailed it, save when the free thought 
of Puritanism broke through for awhile the barriers with which 
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tradition had hedged about the throne, and the representative 
of a divine supremacy in kings was arraigned himself at the 
bar of a common humanity. 

Nor must we stop to analyze the influences by which these 
universities have so long held sway over the English mind. 

Where is there an American who has ever looked upon these 
ancient homes of learning without being ready to adopt the 
language of one who has visited them, when he says: ‘We 
look upon them with the deepest veneration, and nothing 
short of such a feeling could exist in the breast of any one who 
has stood upon the top of the Radcliffe Library at Oxford, or 
Newton’s tower over the gateway of Old Trinity in Cambridge, 
and surveyed the marvellous scene beneath, the ancient majestic 
palaces, the sacred chapels, the noble libraries, the beautiful 
quadrangles, the velvet lawns, and quiet walks, all of which 
learning, the genius loci, seems to preside over and protect. 
We yield to no one in reverence for their institutions, at the 
same t'me that we maintain that they are only fit for England.” 

And who is prepared to measure, even as to England, the 
influence upon the political revolution through which she is 
now passing of opening these universities upon equal terms to 
all, and of breaking down the wall of exclusion by which the 
bigotry of a darker age has kept out the dissenter from a free 
share in the privileges they offer! Or who can measure the added 
power which shall be gained to the government, when sound 
learning and free thought have given to it a new element of 
life and strength, in the judgment as well as the affections of 
the people? Exclusive, even, as these universities have hitherto 
been, the power over the government which they indirectly 
wield may be somewhat measured by the fact that, of the pres- 
ent Parliament, three hundred and fifty of its members are 
graduates from Oxford and Cambridge. The church may still 
keep her scholarships and her foundations unharmed in the 
rightful enjoyment of what is her own; and early associations 
and beautiful forms may continue to give the charm of senti- 
ment to the service of devotion which will still be celebrated in 
chapels where good and great men have worshipped for suc- 
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cessive ages. But the minds and the consciences which shall 
then be educated through the schools and universities of Eng- 
land up to the standard of true freedom and independence will 
not rest content with the gilded trappings of ritualism, or that 
policy which builds up one-half of society upon the prostrate 
forms of the other. 

I borrowed the language of another, just now, when I said 
the English universities are “only fit for England.” And the 
reason for this is found in the fact that they grew up with the 
government, interchanging those influences which helped to 
give to each the character it was made to assume, while they 
were indirectly acting upon that of the nation itself. But, if 
we look at the condition of Prussia for a moment, we shall dis- 
cover that a nation’s universities may be an equally potent 
instrumentality in the hands of a despotic government in con- 
trolling the will of a people and giving direction to the affairs 
of the state. Everybody has heard of the high state of educa- 
tion among the people of that kingdom; but everybody has not 
understood how far the hand of the government is in all this. 
It is difficult for one who is familiar with the loose and hap- 
hazard way in which things are conducted in our own country 
to appreciate the extent to which the government there keeps 
its hand upon every spring of action by which the people are 
moved, or how important an agency the university has in this. 
It is through the university only that the professions are reached, 
and through that, law, theology, and medicine are, as it were, 
leagued with royalty in everything that relates to the state. 
And it is in no small degree through the universities of Germany 
that that intense feeling of nationality in a love for the father- 
land is kept alive, and enters so deeply into the elements of 
public thought. 

It is not within my purpose to discriminate between the 
English and German universities in the characteristics which 
distinguish them. Both are powerful within their own pe- 
culiar spheres, while it would be as hard, I apprehend, to en- 
graft upon the Burschen stock of the one the arbitrary social 
ranks and conditions of the other, as to force the crisp and in- 
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flexible scion of an English hawthorn to bud and blossom upon 
the plant vine whose clusters ripen along the sunny banks of 
the Rhine. They draw their sap from different soils, and the 
life it feeds is built up by different processes of assimilation. 

The illustrations with which I have thus far taxed your 
indulgence have been principally drawn from the institutions 
of the Old World, where the human mind has so long been a 
slave to the traditions of the past. My object has been to pre- 
pare the way for a consideration of what the college has done, 
and is doing, in our own country. If the university, as the 
handmaid of despotism and social caste, is a power in the state, 
what may not the college do which lives in the affection and 
intelligence of a free people, and draws its elements of support 
from the best instincts and highest motives of men of every 
rank and condition in life? 

Before attempting to treat of the broader relations in which 
the college stands to a free state, I ought to remind you that 
the government itself is often influenced and controlled by 
causes which escape public notice. How many of the truths 
of moral and political science which enter into and become a 
part of a people’s consciousness have been wrought out, at first, 
by the brain-work of the solitary student? Everybody knows 
how much of her wealth England owes to the happy conception 
of a single inventor. Nor are the studies or habits of thought 
of a college life adverse in themselves to the liveliest sense and 
keenest appreciation of a nation’s interest as well as a nation’s 
honor. All Christendom has been stirred, within the last few 
months, by the glowing appeals of one who, like Luther of old, 
was bred to the scholastic life of a university professor, when 
pleading before the Spanish Cortes the claims of a once gallant 
and high-minded people for the liberty of free thought, of which 
they had been robbed by a selfish and bigoted priesthood. And 
such has been the response of our own colleges whenever an 
appeal has been made in behalf of the country, her integrity, 
or her honor. But before we speak of this more at length we 
should go back, for a moment, to the circumstances under 
which the first of these was founded. 
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The fathers of New England came here to found a Christian 
commonwealth. They meant to have government and law and 
social order as much as they meant to have a free right to wor- 
ship God. But it was founded in the Puritan sense of what 
state and government meant. Instead of hunting among the 
débris of antiquated institutions for the true source of sov- 
ereignty, or accepting a class as divinely constituted to rule 
over them, they had reached the conclusion, to which every- 
thing is now tending, that sovereignty was an outgrowth from 
the people themselves, and that whoever represented it in the 
state was, in so doing, but the agent of the people, and respon- 
sible to them for its service. Such was the basis of civil polity 
in New England, and had its foundations in the elementary 
truths which the Puritans found in their Bible, the individuality 
of the race, and the equality of men in the sight of Him who 
was the recognized ruler over all. They early saw that, if they 
would preserve that standard of manhood to which they had 
themselves been educated by the stern necessities from which 
their successors were to be relieved, they must provide the 
means of perpetuating a spiritual as well as an intellectual 
training for those into whose hands the government and the 
state itself were so soon to pass. The men to whom they had 
looked up, not only as spiritual guides but as wise counsellors 
in state affairs, were chiefly distinguished by having been edu- 
cated in the English universities, commanding thereby respect 
for their learning as well as a reverence for their godly lives 
and conversation. The places of these were to be supplied, 
and the standard of intelligence throughout the colony was 
to be maintained, or there was danger that there would be that 
recoil toward barbarism which has so often followed in the 
train of emigration, when a second generation, wanting the 
stimulus to effort of the first, sit down content with what the 
fathers have achieved. Nor can we sufficiently honor the men 
who, in their wise foresight, founded a college for another gen- 
eration before they had reared homes for themselves, and 
planted a school—in their own quaint language—‘‘that learn- 
ing might not be buried in the graves of the fathers in church 
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and commonwealth.”’ This was the more memorable as being 
an experiment new and hitherto untried. “It was the first in- 
stance,” we are told, “in which a people, by their representa- 
tives, ever gave their own money to found a place of educa- 
tion.” 

But it is only when we trace our government to its sources, 
and see by whose agency it is administered, that we are able 
adequately to apprehend and measure the true relations of the 
college to the state. The fathers of New England seem to have 
anticipated in a remarkable degree what experience has since 
taught, that in the university, though then but in embryo, was 
to be sought a germ of moral and political power whose in- 
fluence was to be seen and felt in the growth and glory of the 
republic they were then planting. It was for no one locality, 
nor was it limited to a single generation. It was a thing for 
all tme, and its mission was as lasting as the work of educating 
and elevating man in the progress of civilization. This was a 
sentiment among the people. The men of Connecticut and the 
men of Plymouth made a common cause with the men of 
Massachusetts in building it up, and sustaining it from the 
scanty resources then at their command. It not only served 
as a common bond to these colonies, but it did much to stamp 
upon the character of each an inbred identity of social and in- 
tellectual traits, as well as of habits of thought and language, 
which time and varied pursuits have not been able to obliterate. 
And when in the fulness of time Connecticut was ready to sup- 
ply at home teachings which her sons had hitherto sought 
in the older colony, it was but expanding the influence of the 
same college over a wider area and giving it a broader field of 
action. 

The college which had thus sprung up in the immature and 
unsettled condition of the commonwealth undoubtedly bor- 
rowed many of its notions as to study and discipline from in- 
stitutions of which its founders had known something in the 
Old World. But in process of time it grew, as so many others 
of the institutions of the country did, American in its character, 
and conformed in its genius to that of the government and the 
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people. The spirit in which all these were conceived and ad- 
ministered was that the state should encourage every one of its 
sons by an equal protection to all, without attempting to do 
the work of any, or relieving them from the necessity of effort, 
if they would achieve success. 

The college became, moreover, a type for other institutions; 
and Harvard and Yale have indirectly built up, within and 
without New England, earnest and devoted seminaries, which 
have been illustrating what the American college may and, if 
left to itself, will do in shaping the condition and destinies of 
the state itself. 

I ought here frankly to confess that I approach this part 
of my subject in the light of its practical bearing upon the social 
and political condition of a people, rather than as a means of 
high attainment by individuals in the field of scholastic learning. 
While there is nothing of antagonism between the learning of 
the student and a healthy condition of sentiment among a 
people, there has been, from the very first, a policy underlying the 
government of the state which is adverse to everything like 
class favor or distinction, even when based upon learning or 
science, if by so doing the interests of another class must be 
sacrificed or postponed. It opened no man’s way to honorable 
success by shutting up that of another. 

What the government aimed to do—and in this the college 
worked in harmony with the state—was, not to give to any man 
place or power as a boon, nor to do for him the proper work of 
life, but to furnish to every one who chose to avail himself 
of it a fair and equal chance to start in life; and then to leave 
him to achieve success by his own effort, while it extended the 
just and impartial protection of the law over all. They never, 
therefore, attempted to build up an Eton or a Rugby among the 
schools of New England, or to copy Oxford or Cambridge 
among the democratic institutions which they were rearing. 
Nor were the people, in the sharp struggle in which they found 
themselves engaged, prepared to give to the purposes of the 
school or the college either time or money for the benefit of 
their children in fitting them to be citizens, beyond what they 
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would turn to some practical account. The mere scholar was 
out of place in such a community, and the problems of New- 
ton or La Place would have shed but little light upon the far 
greater social problem which the fathers of New England had 
come here to solve. 

We hear it said, indeed, that the time has come when, in the 
progress which our country has made, the college is to expand 
into the university, if it is to keep pace with the growing wants 
of the age. But before we draw conclusions from plausible 
analogies, it may be well to inquire how far the individual man 
is really changed in his general capacity for acquisition and 
improvement by the progress of the race to which he belongs. 

He is born into the world with the same powers and capaci- 
ties as the children of a former generation, and these are to be 
developed and brought into exercise by education and culture, 
just as was the case two hundred years ago. Life is appreciably 
no longer than it then was, and there is even less time at a 
young man’s command for fitting him for its duties, having 
regard to the increased claims which society makes upon him, 
than he had when he relied alone upon the college for the par- 
tial training which he did receive there. Nor is it easy to see 
where the young men who are to fill our professions, engage in 
business, or gain a livelihood as writers or teachers, are to find 
time or means in which they could use the varied advantages 
of a university if it was otherwise within their reach. Is it not 
true, when we come to analyze what we call an education, that 
the most that our professional men, our men of practical science, 
or our men of business can do, from the condition in which they 
find themselves by the laws and customs of society, is to make 
such hurried and, it may be, incomplete preparation as the 
school or the college can supply in the few brief years which 
they can devote to study, and to depend ultimately for what- 
ever eminence they attain upon the processes of self-education 
which are to go on and be perfected by the lessons of practical 
experience in after-life? No man of sense considers his edu- 
cation complete when he is admitted to the bar or is lhcensed 
as a preacher. The age may make progress without adding one 
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hour to the life of, or one new capacity to, the individuals 
who compose it. And if it is proposed to do anything more 
by building up universities than to supplement the college in 
the attainment of certain specialties, it may be well to inquire 
whether four years of a young man’s life can be more profitably 
employed in fitting him for the ordinary duties of an American 
citizen than in the training and personal associations of a well- 
conducted college. The university may open broader vistas 
and a wider expanse of vision into the fields of science and tech- 
nical learning to such as have time and means for enjoying 
them. But the country, I apprehend, must go through a radi- 
cal change, socially as well as politically, before the American 
College, indigenous as it seems to be to the soil on which it 
first grew to its present form, can be spared from the American 
State. Education and intelligence must continue to lie at the 
foundation of a people’s government. The ruler must be edu- 
cated, even if his subjects go untaught. And where the people 
are their own rulers, they need to be educated in an institution 
which cannot be tampered with by officious reformers or med- 
dling politicians. And hitherto it has been the good fortune of 
our colleges to escape the polluting touch of party vandalism. 
If they have divided upon religious dogmas, they have united 
in schemes of education, and been faithful to the work to which 
they were dedicated. They enjoy, moreover, a power and an 
influence in their very constitution which belong to no political 
organization. Their officers are not obliged to exercise anything 
hke independence of thought at the peril of an annual election, 
nor are their offices objects of cupidity to the lovers of money 
or ease. They send out every year new and fresh accessions 
to the power of educated thought, upon which they themselves 
rely, by which the popular judgment and the popular will are 
reached, and in no small degree influenced and controlled. We 
have only to follow one of these classes into the various fields 
which they are to occupy, and mark the silent and often un- 
conscious influence which springs up, as it were, around them, 
to begin to see how it is that the humblest of these colleges is 
working for the peace and prosperity of the state. 
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It has sometimes been objected to a college training that, 
whatever it may do for the intellect and general culture of the 
pupil, it is not favorable to a full development of his highest 
manly qualities. But, if it was ever true, I know not one of 
our colleges of which it is true any longer. There are themes 
worthy of the noblest strains of epic song yet unwritten in the 
private history of every one of our loyal American colleges, 
of the heroism, the fortitude, the self-consecration to country 
and the cause of human freedom of hundreds who went out 
from these, in the flush of early manhood, to brave the hardships 
of the camp, and to bear up, in the very hottest of the fight, 
the flag under which they had been educated. 

In thus speaking of the college in its bearing upon the politi- 
cal condition of the country, I may have seemed to be treating 
it as some new development growing out of the circumstances 
of the times in which we live. But it has only been fulfilling 
what the early advocates of arbitrary power foresaw in the 
democratic tendencies of such an institution. History has 
preserved for our instruction letters from the royal governor 
of New Hampshire to the government at home upon the sub- 
ject, written fifty years after the planting of the first college at 
Cambridge. ‘‘He had observed,” he said, “that there can be 
no greater evil attend His Majesty’s affairs than those perni- 
cious and rebellious principles which flow from their college 
at Cambridge, which they call their university, from whence 
all the towns in this and the other colonies are supplied with 
factious and seditious preachers. This country can never be 
well settled, or the people become subjects, till the preachers 
be reformed and that college suppressed.”’ In another he says: 
“The people of New England would never cease to give trouble 
to the Government at home till the college at Cambridge was 
utterly extirpated; for from thence those half-witted philoso- 
phers turn either atheists or seditious preachers.’’ “A true 
reformation can never be expected as long as the university here, 
called Cambridge, sends forth such rebellious trumpeters.”’ Nor 
can I forbear reminding you of the coincidence of sentiment 
among these creatures of arbitrary power, while I recall the 
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language of a contemporary governor of Virginia, the social 
condition of which province, from the causes developed in his 
letter, was, and has been, so significantly in contrast with that 
of New England, in which he thanked God there were no free 
schools nor printing there, and he hoped they should not have 
them these hundred years. They felt that the college was such 
an adverse element in the state that it must be eradicated, 
or New England would never be brought, as Old England had 
been, to receive upon her patient neck the yoke of power, and 
to exchange the sturdy independence of Puritanism for the vain 
show of a half-disguised Papacy. 

And yet, with so much of seeming radicalism, our colleges 
have been one of the strongest elements of conservatism in the 
state. It was a most significant homage paid by secession to 
the conservatism of the colleges of the North, when the movers 
in that mad scheme sought, with so much diligence, to withdraw 
the young men of the South from the influence of their teachings. 
I have made these allusions for no other purpose than to show 
with what confidence our colleges may be relied on in helping 
to work out the great social and political problems which seem, 
in the providence of God, to be committed to our country to 
solve. But I am not unaware of the seeming paradox which 
the language in which I have indulged may be thought to offer, 
in ascribing political power to a few scores of untitled men, 
who have neither a place in our halls of legislation nor seats 
upon our benches of justice, and whose voices are rarely heard 
outside of the walls of their own lecture-rooms. But we forget, 
when giving way to thoughts like these, what a subtle power 
a single mind often has over a hundred others with which it 
comes in contact, whether it speaks in oral or written language, 
or whether it deals with the truths of moral or political science. 
Plato has the same power to instruct, and Demosthenes to stir, 
the classic student to-day that they had a thousand years ago, 
and will have for a thousand years to come. And in the noble 
science of Jurisprudence itself, the highest courts and jurists in 
the land resort for guidance to the pages with which the classic 
head of your own college has enriched the store of juridical 
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learning, when undertaking to master the law which regulates 
the intercourse and relations of the civilized nations of the earth. 

If there are any who would elevate the standard of our col- 
leges by concentrating their labors upon a few, while confining 
themselves to science in its higher departments or the rarer 
and more recondite specialties of learning, instead of expanding 
them over a wider field, and with less regard for individual 
excellence, they forget how much of the influence of a college 
officer is lost to the public by this very attempt to concentrate 
his teachings upon individuals in the prosecution of some one 
study. Ina recent report of the President of one of the leading 
colleges of New England, we are told that “ it is more im- 
portant to the country to have a university professor giving 
the highest instruction and highest known science to two or 
three young men of ability and industry than that classes of a 
thousand should be studying ordinary text-books.’’ Which, 
to minds accustomed to look at things in the homely guise of 
utility, seems almost like preferring the dazzling light which 
blazes in the burning focus of the lens to the milder and mel- 
lower radiance which the sun sheds over the broad landscape, 
and in which all nature rejoices and is made glad. There is no 
law of political economy by which knowledge becomes less use- 
ful or less valuable by being widely disseminated. It neither 
suffers by repetition nor wears out by use. And its moral power 
over a community is weakened almost in proportion as it is 
monopolized into a few hands. It ceases, in that way, to supply 
a public need. Where the country can use one man of special 
attainments in scholarship or pure science, it has places for a 
hundred who know enough of science and literature to adapt 
and apply them to the practical purposes of life. But here, 
again, I disclaim all wish or intention to discriminate between 
the “humanities,”’ as they were once called, and the technical 
learning of modern times, since, under a government like ours, 
it should be its aim to throw wide open to all the doors of useful 
knowledge, that all who will may enter and share the blessings 
with which it is fraught. Nor are our colleges any the less de- 
serving of our confidence in their capacity to serve this end, 
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that schools of special science are multiplying in our land, and 
the hand of reform has been laid upon so many of our institu- 
tions. There is room enough and need enough for all, nor has 
the country or the age yet got in advance of such colleges as 
those in which the statesmen, and jurists, and scholars who 
have made our country illustrious were trained and educated. 
It only needs that they keep pace with society to which they 
minister. They have served her in her need for at least two 
hundred years, and wherever now the American college is 
planted, on the prairie or in the wilderness, in the village or the 
city, there spring up around it the same health-giving influences 
which have marked its history from its first Inauguration in 
the unbroken solitudes of New England. The country needs 
nurseries of science for the few in the specialties of the univer- 
sity. But I do not believe that it can ever forego that training 
for her young men which the true American college provides 
for all, without respect to rank, birth, or condition in life. The 
country wants, and, so long as she js true to her former mem- 
ories, she will have, a system of education which, taking the 
ingenuous young man by the hand before selfishness has chilled 
the enthusiasm of a generous nature, instructs his brain at the 
same time that it inspires his heart, which teaches him the 
fear of God at the same time that it implants within him that 
love of country which makes him feel that in her honor he has 
himself at stake. 

And where shall we look for such an education, if not to our 
own American college? She gathers her sons—the future men 
of the country—from far and near, from the abodes of poverty, 
the homes of humble industry, and the dwellings of ease and 
affluence, and, seating them side by side in the same recitation- 
rooms, opens to all alike a fair field for generous competition, 
and holds out the same promise to all who deserve success. And 
if the training of the class-room or the playground were to 
teach nothing else, no one can share it through a college course 
without learning an invaluable lesson in that most difficult 
of all sciences, the laws of human nature and the springs of 
human conduct. But more than this, he carries away the 
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treasured thoughts and counsels which he has gathered in his 
personal intercourse with his teachers—if they are true to their 
trust—the earnest men to whom he has looked for sympathy 
as well as guidance. And these serve him when his Greek and 
his Latin are forgotten. 

Nor can such an education be gained in the lecture-room or 
in the pursuit of a specialty. It is not by a study of Greek or 
Latin, or science or philosophy, or any of these alone, that a 
student’s mind is developed in harmonious proportions. It is 
by all these together, supplementing the inspiration of the 
ancient classics by the invigorating gymnastics of the exact 
sciences, calling in the careful and vigorous investigations 
which physical science demands to sustain the sharp discipline 
by which the mind is made to be the master of its own powers, 
and in all these adding a new force to clear and comprehensive 
thought by the apt and expressive forms of language in which 
it learns to clothe itself. It is by such old-fashioned methods 
of training and study that education has hitherto given to man- 
hood its highest type of practical scholarship in the business 
and purposes of life. Nor can the country afford to throw away 
the least of its educational advantages. She cannot afford to 
wait the result of experiments. The child will, in the mean- 
time, have reached the stature of the man, and upon his shoul- 
ders are to rest the hopes and the responsibilities of another 
generation. And if, in these few years, he has failed to fit him- 
self for the duties that await him, not only he, but society and 
the state suffer. This would be true if society should ever be 
again what it was in the early stages of the colony — homoge- 
neous in its nationality, its religion, and its habits of life. It 
would still need its college to keep up the intelligence and re- 
finement of the nation to a healthy standard. But society is 
not what it was, and its elements now have to be assimilated 
as well as educated and elevated. While Massachusetts and 
Connecticut have been sending out their sons, taught in their 
schools and colleges, to people the towns and villages of the 
West, their places have been more than supplied by men who 
have neither been taught in our schools nor educated into the 
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first principles of self-government or political freedom. Nor 
is it too much to say that the men of New England, whether 
born here or upon a foreign soil, must be educated as her sons 
have hitherto been, or her power and our glory will be swallowed 
up in this flood of foreign immigration. 

The subject, in this ight, assumes a grave importance when 
we contemplate it in its connection with the future of our coun- 
try. We are justly proud of her growth and glory, in the respect 
which is paid to her wealth and her power abroad. and in the 
constant reduplication of her population. We are ready to 
mock at all fear of danger from abroad. But are we not some- 
times irresistibly led to ask if there is no danger from within? 
We know what are the springs and sources of power in such a 
government as ours. Are they pure or healthy here, and is the 
Republic safe from the maladies which have wasted and destroyed 
the life of other republics? 

There is something positively frightful in this false estimate 
which is being put upon the attainment and possession of 
wealth. Education, moral worth, high-toned honor, and all the 
qualities of mind and heart which go to make up the highest 
type of character are being sacrificed, especially in the great 
centres of trade and commerce, to a greed for gold and the social 
consideration which that may purchase. 

So it is with our politics. They are becoming every year 
more a scramble for the places which are made the rewards of 
party service. Public sentiment, in this way, becomes demor- 
alized and debased, and men cease to feel the sensitiveness to 
national honor which ought to characterize every good citizen 
in a free republic. Who that contemplates the experiment 
through which the country is passing, and the strain that is 
being made upon her constitution, can help feeling that there 
is something more wanting to give life and energy to the gov- 
ernment than shifting her rulers every four years, and stirring 
up anew the passions of party to share, as the spoils of victory 
won at the polls, the places which should be those of honor and 
trust alone? The country is passing through what no other na- 
tion has ever attempted—the ordeal of a free, numerical ballot 
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—in which the fortunes of the state are at the hazard of the 
suffrages of men of every race, kindred, and color, with little test 
of intelligence, and less of honesty, on the part of those who are 
to cast these votes. Nor have we a right to hope to escape the 
consequences of this universality of suffrage, except by the 
politico-homceopathic remedy of curing one mischief by creat- 
ing another; by correcting the evil of offering the ballot to all 
of one sex by extending it as broadly to the other. And yet 
it is the ballot which is to dictate who shall be our rulers and 
who shall make our laws. It is to choose our judges, and fix 
the tone and standard of our politics as well as of our morals. 
The future of our country, in short, is to be what the caucus- 
room and the ballot-box shall choose to have it. If the subject 
stopped here—if, while Europe is pouring upon us the surplus 
of her overstocked fields of labor, and a growing passion to 
stretch out and acquire new territory is annexing regions, how- 
ever foreign or remote, to what was once the exclusive soil of 
the American people, there is no power in reserve to regulate 
and give character and consistency to these discordant elements, 
one might look forward with misgiving, if not dismay. If there 
be such a power, it is that by which the masses have hitherto 
been brought into harmony with each other, and have been 
imbued with a common sentiment, and led to the same general 
conclusions upon questions which have agitated the country. 
It is, in other words, the power of education, the same by which 
the country is seeking to change the brutalized victim of slavery 
into the free and intelligent elector. It is by the process by 
which the successive generations in New England have not 
only gained the common boon of the learning of her schools, 
but have been stamped with those characteristics by which the 
Yankee is known the world over. If we keep its instrumentali- 
ties in vigorous operation, the effect is to be practically this. 
The strangers that are crowding into the ranks of our citizens 
are bringing their children to our schools to be converted into 
American boys and girls, with a nationality of feeling that is 
eventually to make us one people. To this end, we shall 
more than ever want the American college, not so much on 
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account of learning as of liberal culture; not to fit one to cal- 
culate the disturbance of an unseen star upon other stars in 
the heavens, or to analyze the laggard rays of light which come 
to us from the far-off Sirius, so much as to know what belongs 
to the character of a citizen of a free Republic. In this work, 
the pulpit and the press, with the lawyer and the physician, 
are to share largely with the college and the school. But of its 
ultimate accomplishment the history of what has been done in 
the past is an earnest and a guarantee. 

One reason why so little impression is ordinarily made 
upon the popular mind in respect to what the college is actually 
accomplishing in its influence upon the government is, that 
while the government is ever active, ever making progress, 
and ever before the observation of the public, the college, to 
any casual observer, is inert and stationary; and it is only when 
one enters its walls, and marks the constant and incessant 
labors of those who take part in its duties and instruction, that 
he finds it a living organism, sending abroad an influence as 
perennial and vitalizing as the waters which gush from the 
sedgy spring on the hillside, and are traced by the line of deeper 
verdure and richer fertility which start up along their course 
wherever they are diffused through the plain below. It sends 
out its classes of new laborers every year, not to begin a new 
work, but to carry on one in which the good men of two cen- 
turies have been earnestly engaged. It is in this way that the 
college becomes an element of both progress and conservatism, 
carrying forward by the one force the great revolutions which 
are at work in the social and political life of the nation, at the 
same time that by the other, it keeps every part and member 
of the vast system moving within its own appropriate orbit. 

Much, I fear, of the pertinency and force of what I have at- 
tempted to draw from this hasty reference to the relations of 
the college to the state must have been lost from the very mag- 
nitude of the subject, and the indefinite form of the illustrations 
with which I have been obliged to content myself. 

But, if I were at liberty to draw them from any one of the 
colleges to which reference has been made, I should find them 
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at my hand in the statistics of that within whose venerable 
precincts we are this day gathered. They tell of the moral and 
political power which this ancient institution has been wielding 
in every quarter and section of this vast Republic. They tell 
of its high representatives in church and commonwealth, in 
State and in nation, wherever American institutions have been 
planted or American opinions have had to be maintained. Ten 
years ago, one of her eloquent sons, before she had made up her 
roll of honor in the great struggle which saved the life of the 
nation, told us that she had furnished forty-two presidents of 
colleges, ten cabinet ministers, nine ambassadors to foreign 
courts, one hundred and thirty members of the House, and 
forty members of the Senate of the United States, twenty-seven 
governors of States, one hundred and six judges of superior 
courts, and ministers of the Gospel to be counted by thousands. 

It was by such an influence, more than by her eagles, that 
imperial Rome made her power and civilization felt and re- 
spected in the remotest provinces of the empire. And it is by a 
like moral power that commerce, in our own day, is working 
out a revolution in the social condition of the world itself, by 
carrying in its train the arts and culture and refinement of a 
superior race. 

With such a record, who will say that the power of the Ameri- 
can college has been exaggerated? And if we were to come 
down to the comparatively few who have gathered here to-day 
as members of this time-honored fraternity, who would deny 
that society and the state itself have been the better for the col- 
lege training and the college culture which these have received 
in those classic halls? Theirs has been that subtle power of the 
man of culture and refinement which is seen in private life, mul- 
tiplied a thousand-fold, spreading as from so many centres, 
and lost, at last, only in its own immensity. It 1s, in short, the 
power of cultivated thought, silently yet resistlessly working 
upon the masses who are here solving the problem of a free gov- 
ernment. It is just that power by which the institutions, 
planted by the Puritan fathers of New England, are to achieve, 
at last, a triumph over the feudalism of the Old World. 
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Nor will the work of the college be finished, or the college 
cease to be an element of the moral and political power of every 
free state, till the human mind and the human will shall cease 
to control human action, and government and the state shall 
no longer be a condition of human society. 


THE RELATIONS OF EDUCATION TO 
PUBLIC QUESTIONS 


BY JAMES WILLIS PATTERSON 


Delivered before the Alpha of New Hampshire, at Dartmouth College, 
on June 23, 1875. 

It is a very obvious, and consequently very old truth, that 
conduct and character are an expression of the inner life. “As 
he thinketh in his heart so is he,”’ is both an ancient and modern 
proverb, and the saying holds of individuals and communities, 
of men and of mankind. But the subjective life does not draw 
its supplies wholly from spiritual wells. The mind has the mys- 
terious power of transmuting the objective and material into 
thought and affection, and therewith building up the spiritual 
and imperishable soul. There is a constant flux between the 
material and the immaterial, the perishable and the imperish- 
able. In the quaint but sweet verse of Spencer, 

“Tis of the soul the body form doth take, 
For soul is form and doth the body make.” 

As the universe is a glorious emanation of the thought of God, 
so human history is the transcendent expresssion of the soul of 
man. Civilization is the aggregate product of intellectual cul- 
ture, and its progress only the growth of the mental and moral 
faculties; Greek statuary, architecture, poetry, eloquence and 
philosophy, were superior to those of Egypt, because the Greek 
intellect had arrived at a purer, severer culture, had attained 
to a loftier reach of thought, and to more spiritual conceptions 
of the creative faculty than that of Egypt. The pleasures and 
the industries, the tone and customs of society, the appliances 
of production and of trade, the forms and forces of government 
are all but the realization of abstract ideas. 

We trace a line of battles stretching into the obscurity of 
history, which mark the periods at which successive peoples 
came to grapple with arbitrary power for self-government. 
These epochs of rebellion against the rule of the strongest, in- 
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dicate a wide remove from the primitive conception of the 
sources of civil power. Already the idea of personal rights had 
taken possession of the public mind, and were judged so essen- 
tial to the well-being of society as to justify the sacrifice of 
human life in an attempt to reorganize its institutions on that 
foundation. Sometimes these efforts have been premature and 
abortive. Always, the clearness, depth and prevalence of the 
convictions by which they are impelled, have been the measure 
of their success. France in the maturity of age, by heroic strug- 
gles, brought forth a Utopia, but it vanished as a dream of the 
night. America, yet in her minority, at the end of a protracted 
conflict, lifted to the light a republic which, at the close of a 
century, is the hope of mankind. The first was the offspring 
of the pure reason, the latter, the child of political philosophy 
enlightened by experience. 

The forces which control human destiny are immaterial. 
Thought in song or eloquence, in philosophy or science has a 
wizard power which masters all things. Mechanisms and their 
forces, popular beliefs, which baffle armies and get embodied 
in law, are the children of the brain. The limitations of ancient 
knowledge and the decline of philosophy during the Middle 
Ages have been attributed to a false theory of logic, while the 
wide range and more rapid advance of science and the utilities 
of art in later times, have been traced to the inductive system 
of Bacon. If we reject this theory of the contrasted phenom- 
ena of the intellectual life of the ancients, and the moderns, and 
refer them to some secular fluctuation of events, too abstruse 
for human analysis, still we must concede that both were the 
out-growth of our spiritual being. The influence upon human 
destiny of a single controlling mind like that of Aristotle or 
Bacon is incalculable. But the pure conceptions of genius can- 
not be made the basis of popular institutions. They may be an 
inspiration to individual effort and the germs of future civili- 
zations, but to be practical must be tested and corrected in the 
conflicts of ordinary life. The republic of Plato was a splendid 
dream but impossible to realize as a form of human govern- 
ment. 
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The science of politics is eminently experimental. Civil 
institutions and social systems, to be permanent and stable, 
must rest upon principles which have been eliminated from 
centuries of experience and framed into organic law. Nor is a 
written constitution enough. The principles thus made the 
postulates of political and judicial action must be conserved by 
the statesmanship of the country; must be understood in their 
nature and applications by the popular mind and cherished by 
the popular heart in successive generations. Wherever as in 
Spain or Mexico these principia of a free state are imperfectly 
comprehended or held with a divided sentiment, there can be 
no stability of government, and society will be a chaos of inse- 
curity and violence. That a majority of a self-governing people 
should know the reach and limitations of the elementary truths 
of the political system under which they live, is essential, but 
even this is not all that is necessary to the safety of the state. 
They must also comprehend definitely the principles of practical 
merality, and be able to apply them to new questions as they 
arise in the relations of society and business. The absolute 
guarantee to the liberties and prosperity of a free state, is an 
intelligent and virtuous people. Both the Constitution and the 
Decalogue must be written upon the heart and practiced in the 
daily life of the nation. The spirit of law and religion infused 
through the mighty mass of the republic will enlarge its power, 
purify its life, and perpetuate its existence. This is the invisible 
cohesion, light as air, yet strong as links of iron, by which 
our heterogeneous populations are to be held in one unresting 
but harmonious whole. 

Previous to the last half century, governments were com- 
paratively isolated, and the organic forces of the state, both 
political and social, were at liberty to develop naturally, though 
slowly, into their normal results of national character and na- 
tional history. But all this has changed. Here and now the 
mental and moral life of the Old World breaks upon both our 
shores as frequent and constant as the tides of the sea. Nearly 
a third of our population were born upon other shores and bred 
under other influences than ours. May it not happen that the 
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inalienable rights and self-evident truths of the fathers will be 
so deeply overlaid by theories and precepts taught in the 
schools of civil and spiritual absolutism, as never to ripen into 
the legitimate fruits of our American liberty and our Puritan faith? 

I am not a member of that little coterie of political Phari- 
sees, common to all periods, who having failed in a run for every 
office from chief magistrate to boot-black of the lobby, have, in 
despair, turned saints and croak a miserere over the general de- 
cline, and who in after-dinner speeches felicitate each other on 
their stupendous virtues and congratulate the country that a 
seed of patriots is still left to the republic. Yet some obser- 
vation and no little reflection, have made me fear that we are 
not as well grounded in the essential truths of self-government 
as were the fathers, and that some of the old land-marks were 
being removed. 

Such considerations have induced me to speak to you on 
the relations of scholarship to public questions. 

I am aware that it is not unfashionable to speak disparag- 
ingly of scholars as too dry or too dreamy, as too speculative or 
too refined for the business and politics of our practical age and 
country. It is charged, that they are more familiar with Greek 
affairs than American; that they can discuss Roman legislation 
more intelligently than that of their own country; that they 
are more skilled in the dogmas and dialectics of the Middle Ages 
than in the business and logic of their own. But this is idle 
stuff, set afloat, for the most part, by shrewd fellows who hope 
to make a merit of their own ignorance and to rise on a pop- 
ular delusion. The nature of man has not changed and our age 
is no exception in human history. The disciplined and scholarly 
intellects are the master spirits, the broadest and most execu- 
tive men in every phase and period of time. The schools of 
Athens were the fountains of art, of poesy, of literature, of elo- 
quence, of philosophy and of statesmanship. The genius of 
Greece, whose splendors and beauty still linger an imperishable 
inpiration, kindled its fires at the altars of learning. It was 
the cultured intellect of Rome that organized universal victory; 
that shook the world from the rostra and the senate-chamber, 
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and digested and built up a body of jurisprudence for mankind 
in all the ages. It was from the old seats of learning, founded 
at Paris, Bologna, Salamanca and elsewhere in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, that the light of Roman law and Greek 
letters went forth to dispel the universal darkness, and lift men 
from pedantry and barbarism. The great of England too who 
have advanced their little island into the fore-front of nations, 
who have made English letters and law an essential part of the 
intellectual treasures of mankind, drew their inspiration and 
marshaled their forces of thought at Oxford and Cambridge, at 
Dublin and Edinborough. Scan with care the closing century 
of our American republic, where unlettered greatness and un- 
privileged enterprise have had their fairest field, and tell me 
whose thought, whose moral life have entered most profoundly 
and constantly into the legislation, the jurisprudence, the the- 
ology, the literature, and even the colossal business enterprises 
of the country? What names will live and be illustrious in the 
centuries to come? With honorable exceptions, you will find 
them upon the illuminated rolls of your schools of learning. 

In the long run of history he who thinks best is more prac- 
tical than he who fights best. It was the philosophy of Bacon, 
not the sword of Marlborough, that opened the sluices of Saxon 
power. Though names forever honorable in the annals of war, 
it was not Knox nor Greene, Gates nor Putnam, but Otis and 
Adams, Hamilton and Jefferson, who laid deep and broad the 
sub-structure, who lifted the massive pillars and laid above them 
the splendid architrave of our temple of liberties. It is the rule, 
with local and temporary exceptions, that force and reach of in- 
fluence are measured by brain power, and this is a resultant of 
native gifts, discipline and acquisitions. The scholar secures 
from his study, a deeper insight, a broader understanding and a 
quickened sense of responsibility. His judgment is enlightened 
by the wide range of history and the developments of science. 
His passions are tempered by the remembered experience of the 
past, not less than by the observations of the present, and his 
faith in the ultimate success of man is upborne by the record 
of progress revealed to his vision amid all the lapses of nations. 
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But superior capacities lay upon the scholar extraordinary 
duties. It is his mission to be a leader both of the thought and 
the activities of his age, to distinguish the true from the false in 
theories and policies, to create opinions and diffuse moral force, 
to lay foundations and build society into enduring forms of 
beauty and of grandeur. 

The preparation for this great work must begin in these 
historic hills enriched by the lingering memories of men whose 
lives have left to them a perpetual inspiration and an inheritance 
of fame. Here are to be gathered up the true prerogatives of 
influence and power. Here it is to be learned that life is not a 
masquerade or play of wits, but an earnest, sometimes a terrible 
reality, and that its highest duties are to be done by honest, 
manly work, or, if called to the discipline, by standing calm and 
still upon your profoundest convictions amidst the jarring ele- 
ments of discord and wreck of institutions. We may aspire to 
elegance of culture and refinement of taste, but there is no place 
for the dapper, the squeamish or the finical in our calling. All 
learning must be practical. The products of past civilizations 
must be made a test and an impulse to living history, not a bar- 
ren luxury for scholastic consumption. The brawn of a rustic 
is better than the pedantry of an exquisite for any manly work. 

To-day, if ever, independent thought and a fearless expres- 
sion, brain power and self-renunciation are a necessity. In the 
old time, ideas moved slowly and human power was distracted 
and defeated by delays, but now the world’s intelligence rolls 
daily with the sun to every hamlet, and public opinion moves 
in tides. Men drift in masses before the sirocco of the press, 
hike the sand of the desert, and their combined momentum 
is resistless for good or evil. It may sweep away abuses or it 
may upturn immutable foundations of society. The wicked 
recognize this new force and with unscrupulous, foul tongued 
audacity, prepare their enginery of scandal, caucus and cor- 
ruption, that they may be lifted on the passing wave which, 
at its next roll, may engulf them in oblivion. 

If this enhanced organic power is to be utilized for the im- 
provement of the race, it must be done by you who go forth 
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from our seats of learning. You must be so educated as to com- 
prehend living issues and to grapple them with a strength of 
thought and conviction, that shall make you the masters of the 
great social, political and religious problems of the time. 

The lines have fallen to us in an era and a country which 
demand impregnable virtue and the largest faculties, for we are 
in the seed-time, not the harvest season of a new dispensation of 
civil history. No grand but gloomy visions of a mighty people 
in their decrepitude here haunt the imagination; no sweet but 
mournful eloquence of a perishing nation here falls upon the 
ear; as you enter the forum of life, you see no enfeebled insti- 
tutions, no crumbling temples, no banners red and rent by fra- 
ternal strife, but rather a broad and generous republic proffer- 
ing its youthful vigor, its liberties and its resources to the world. 
Shall these dazzling prophesies of victories of peace yet to be 
won, of good to the race yet to be achieved, of dreams of glory 
yet to be fulfilled, here be realized? Let the cultured intellect 
and the purified faith of the country answer, for it is the schol- 
ar’s task in all his professions, to realize the hopes of mankind. 

The seeds of the future are buried in the present. The 
sentiments and practices of a people, develop into national char- 
acter and give drift to their history. 

We have based our institutions upon the axiom that all men 
are free and equal, but I apprehend are in danger of a fatal 
mistake in its application. Limitations and exceptions must be 
made to the rule or there can be no rational liberty and nothing 
of that community of interests which, we are told, is the test 
of civilization. The poison of socialistic dogmas, which demand 
a dead level of society at the lowest grade, has so infected the 
public mind that men seem disposed to treat superior capacity 
and exalted character as a violation of their right of equality. 
The uninformed rustic is not the equal of the erudite sage, nor 
the ward politician of the philosophic statesman, and their in- 
equality cannot safely be ignored in the administration of 
public affairs. The republic must suffer detriment when illiter- 
ate trickery or honest stupidity usurp the places and the func- 
tions which should be given to responsible character and com- 
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prehensive intelligence. You may as well put a clown into a 
professor’s chair and expect to graduate scholars, as knaves or 
fools into your legislature and expect justice or consistency in 
the national code. Advance or allow to wriggle into places of 
trust, unfit men, and the result must be a corruption or a deg- 
radation of the public service. We do not claim with Plato that 
the wisest and best have a divine right to rule, but we do con- 
tend, that the common weal demands their elevation, and that 
a knowledge of finance, public economy, social science and polit- 
ical philosophy should not be deemed a disqualification for 
public office. 

“Tf ever the day shall arrive,” says Judge Story, “in which 
the best talents and the best virtues shall be driven from office 
by intrigue and corruption, by the ostracism of the press, or the 
still more unrelenting persecution of party, legislation will cease 
to be national. It will be wise by accident and bad by system.” 

Equally false and pernicious is that loose conception of 
freedom, now quite too prevalent, which justifies practices that 
scandalize our civilization. The founders of our political sys- 
tem had studied profoundly the theories of government, and 
had definite views of the principles which underlie and control 
free institutions. In throwing off arbitrary power they did not 
abandon themselves to an unbridled license of nature, but laid 
wholesome restraints upon human passions. Civil freedom in 
their political creed limited personal liberty within the bounds 
of right doing. “The law which restrains a man from doing 
mischief to his fellow citizens,’’ says Blackstone, “though it 
diminishes the natural, increases the civil liberty of mankind”’; 
and Locke tells us, that ‘‘where there is no law, there is no free- 
dom.” Are we not drifting from these old moorings within 
which the fathers anchored the ship of state? 

That extension of liberty which places the control of a 
great city with its immeasurable activities, its boundless re- 
sources and far-reaching influence, in the hands of the astute 
and lecherous spawn of villany and vice, substitutes the reign 
of violence and fraud for the majestic sway of law. The state 
whose political activities are directed year after year by un- 
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scrupulous hucksters, through the machinery of packed cau- 
cuses and conventions; whose party platforms are made to 
conform to the prejudices not the interests of the hour; whose 
electoral majorities are bought and sold like merchandise by 
revenues levied upon office-holders and contractors, does not 
enjoy the prerogatives or the dignity of self-government, but is 
ruled by a cabal of petty tyrants more arbitrary, heartless, dis- 
honest and contemptible than the hated oligarchs of Venice. 
Elections become a delusion, government a close corporation 
and liberty a sham where officers are selected by management 
and elected by bribery. The cords of the Lilliputians must be 
broken or the enslaved state is made the sport and victim of 
worthless upstarts who belittle and dishonor it. Such scandal- 
ous things are not simply among the possibilities but among 
the actualities of a Federal republic, whose foundations were 
laid in Puritan blood, and whose civil structure was reared by 
the loftiest and purest statesmanship the world has known. 

Nor does the fiend of discord and misrule rest here. He 
attempts to corrupt the very sources of national power and pros- 
perity by disseminating a fascinating but fatal philosophy in re- 
spect to the foundations of social virtue and business morality. 
The teachings of our modern illuminati are more refined and 
spiritual than were those of their Jacobinical progenitors, but 
they are the same in substance. They insinuate a subtle, im- 
palpable virus into the highest and most sacred professions, 
which, like Circean drugs, lulls the soul into Elysian dreams, 
while infecting its sensibilities and sapping its strength. 

In our modern civilization journalism has become a leading 
profession. It is more. It is an organized institution, the lat- 
est estate of the realm and by far the most potential. It enjoys, 
as it should under a free government, the constitutional right 
to discuss freely administrations and parties, measures and pol- 
icies, business and society, in a word, all question of general 
interest. Within the bounds of propriety, it may properly con- 
sider the principles, the conduct and the qualifications of public 
men. In its legitimate functions, it applies crucial tests to new 
theories and schemes, and sifts truth from falsehood through 
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the meshes of its learning, logic and wit. It is the popular chan- 
nel of literature, science and art, and gathers intelligence and 
scatters it broadcast to the public. Such duties demand the 
most varied faculties, the broadest range of knowledge and a 
sense of absolute responsibility. The directors of the press 
constitute a faculty of public teachers, whose functions are the 
diffusion of intelligence and the application of ethics to the 
complicated and multifarious interests of the state, and, if true 
to their exalted trusts, are entitled to the respect of the com- 
munity which they serve. But when low news-mongers, facile 
mercenaries and graduates from the lowest forms of the dis- 
trict-school, ascend the tripod and discourse ex cathedra upon 
all high themes which they cannot comprehend; when they sell 
their services in the market to the highest bidder and, with 
dexterous skill, advocate all sides and opposite principles for a 
consideration; when they christen obscenity, coarseness, vulgar- 
ity and profanity as vigorous Saxon, and commend malignant 
and ingenious lying as enterprise; when they illustrate the lib- 
erty of the press by personal abuse and misrepresentations, and 
usurp the functions of courts and penal authorities by convict- 
ing without trial and punishing without conviction; when fa- 
vorites are commended without merit and enemies reproached 
in spite of it; when popular elections are carried by debauching 
the public mind with preconcerted and systematic falsehoods; 
when such a Bacchanalian crew prostitute the sacred rights of 
a noble priesthood at the altars of Mammon, and play the mys- 
teries of Hecate, the whole community stands in the breath of a 
pestilence and the plague must come. The right of free discus- 
sion gives to no citizen or profession, liberty to degrade the lan- 
guage and the morals of the nation, to misrepresent and lie ad 
libitum, to corrupt and enfeeble society and destroy faith in 
the possibility of popular self-government, but imposes rather 
the duty to inspire with all generous and manly sentiments, to 
lift man above his infirmities into the realm of pure thought and 
lofty endeavor, and to create and sustain a divine faith in the 
gradual triumph of virtue and justice. 
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To maintain the intellectual and moral elevation of the 
journalism of the country, is among the most patriotic duties 
of the fraternity of scholars. Let the poison of vile passions 
and unworthy thought mix daily with the mental food of the 
nation, and a palsy will settle upon the sources of its moral 
power; it will become unsettled as to the principles of its or- 
ganic life, and be convulsed and shattered by a conflict of con- 
tending interests. The journalistic utterances of the country 
should breathe the loftiest patriotism, the ripest culture, and 
the purest morality, and be constantly supervised by men, fitted 
by education and character, to inform and direct public opinion. 
So will the heterogeneous populations rolling upon our shores 
be assimilated and unified by a common spirit of nationality. 
So will the voting masses learn that unbridled license is popu- 
lar despotism, and that legal restraints are essential to the con- 
servation of liberty. 

And here in these quiet retreats, consecrated to letters and 
to religion, far from the ambitions, the empiricism, the selfish- 
ness and the injustice which convulse the angry sea that rolls 
outside, these limitations must be taught and the men prepared, 
who, henceforth, shall anchor this people to the time-honored 
truths which the fathers proclaimed as the justification and hope 
of freedom. 

In running over a few of the prominent questions of the 
day to illustrate the necessity of more definite and fixed ideas 
in the great body of our citizens, in respect to principles which 
science, history and experience would seem to have established 
as indisputable, we pass naturally from the press to finance. 

The diversity of opinions which prevails on monetary mat- 
ters, and especially in respect to the nature and uses of money, 
would seem to indicate that many of our public and business 
men, to say nothing of the masses, are not well grounded in the 
elementary truths of the science. The embittered conflicts of 
the press and the heated and ever recurring debatesin Congress, 
over principles as self-evident as the axioms of mathematics, reveal 
a lamentable want of knowledge of the essentials of a sound 
financial system. That a deficiency of circulation will paralyze 
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business, and an excess beget a spirit of extravagance, and 
speculation fatal to permanent prosperity; that nothing should 
be forced upon the country as a medium of exchange which has 
not an intrinsic or redeemable value equivalent to that for which 
it is exchanged; that no government has the power to create 
values or to make that which has no value exchangeable for 
that which has, and hence the right to make anything valueless 
and irredeemable a legal tender, except in the stress of war, are 
truths patent to every student of finance, and yet men of na- 
tional reputation are found to controvert them. 

Irredeemable paper issued by an individual is fraudulent 
and void. When issued by the government and forced upon 
the country as legal tender it is no better. In such an issue, 
the government violates the original right of property, and 
becomes its despoiler, affording a pretext for its own destruction. 
The rule of justice which heaven lays upon the individual, is 
binding upon his government. The citizen who attempts to 
pay his debts with valueless paper is visited with the penalties 
of the law as a knave, hostile to the well-being of society, yet 
there are men outside of a mad-house, men claiming to be 
statesmen, and asking for popular support, who demand that 
the debts of the nation shall be canceled by a limitless issue of 
irredeemable paper, voided of all purchasing power. These ill- 
starred aspirants for place, reckless of consequences, believe that 
the “wicked prize will buy out the law,” and that “offence’s 
gilded hand may shove by justice,’ but the laws of trade are 
written in the nature of things, and cannot be evaded by cun- 
ning nor abrogated by force. 

Representatives of large business communities and of sov- 
ereign States, advocate in our halls of national legislation, with 
the assurance and enthusiasm of a new discovery, old refuted 
dogmas and abandoned theories, insisting that they shall be 
embodied in law to arrest the desolations of business which have 
been produced by causes which they advance as remedies. Pub- 
lic credit is paralyzed, capital frightened into seclusion, labor 
stands idle, the thunder of machinery is hushed in the palaces 
of industry, ships rot at the wharves, great commercial houses 
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are as silent as the tombs of Egypt, wealth crumbles away with 
a dry rot and the poor die of hunger, and these nostrums of 
fmancial quacks, are accepted by large populations as a cure 
of the universal plague. Tell me, is it not time that the school- 
master was abroad, time that fundamental truths in respect to 
these great problems were settled and fixed as the basis of a 
sound and stable financial system, as the prerequisites to the 
revival of business and the increase of national prosperity? 

Equally unnatural and unnecessary, as it would seem, in an 
enlightened community, is the endless conflict between capital 
and labor, which to-day is everywhere arresting material devel- 
opment and entailing hardship and suffering upon the wealthy 
and the poor alike. Here too the principles underlying the 
struggle are as simple as the alphabet, and, but for human sel- 
fishness, would be conceded and the storm laid to rest. Capital 
and labor are both property under different forms, and both 
have all the abstract rights of property. Hence, in any produc- 
tive industry, each is entitled to a share of the profits, deter- 
mined by the values which it invests in the enterprise. If this 
seemingly self-evident truth was by all classes comprehended, 
it would have to be conceded and acted upon by all. Capital 
would no longer combine to crush down labor into hopeless 
poverty and suffering, and labor would no longer unite to co- 
erce capital into wages which bankrupt or drive it from invest- 
ment. Both would see that each is essential to the other, and 
to the general welfare of the state. 

Teaching, not politics must be the harmonizer of this un- 
natural antagonism. 

But there are other and larger relations to this subject. Let 
the rights of property inhering to labor and capital in their rela- 
tions to the great net-work of national industries, be thoroughly 
apprehended by the popular mind and the villainous and fatal 
burdens laid by monopolies and corporate power upon agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and other sources of public wealth, would be 
impossible. A corporation has no more moral, and should have, 
no more legal right, to water its stock or capitalize its surplus 
earnings, so as to impose prices or a tariff for services, which 
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will absorb the legitimate returns of other investments, or stifle 
the development of other industries, than to seize directly pri- 
vate property for private uses without compensation. Such 
acts, whether done by an evasion or under the protection of 
law, are in their nature fraudulent. But there is an equal dis- 
regard of the rights of property, when the public, maddened by 
a sense of real or fancied wrong, legislates blindly, through its 
representatives, to destroy the legitimate dividends upon hon- 
est investments whether corporate or private. 

These statements, as abstract truths, are readily seen, but, 
in their application to the complex and far-reaching business of 
the country, are so involved and revolutionary, that they need to 
be handled with the utmost skill and discrimination. Such en- 
tangled problems cannot be solved by demagogues and charla- 
tans who organize and direct popular movements by passions, 
prejudices and falsehoods, as electricians make puppets dance 
on surcharged plates, but must be committed to men who have 
been educated to logical thought and careful discrimination. 

But there is yet another theme of deeper significance and 
intenser interest in our time to the thoughtful American mind, 
than any of which we have yet spoken. Ominous mutterings 
are heard of a movement in the murky atmosphere of Europe, 
which may yet burst in desolation upon her splendid capitals 
and stain, as in centuries gone by, her fair fields with the blood 
of a slaughtered people. I refer, as you have anticipated, to 
the old but unsettled controversy between church and state for 
supreme power. In a land which has staked the existence of 
its government on freedom of thought and freedom of faith, it 
is no trivial fact, that the church to whose communion one-tenth 
of its people have pledged obedience and support, claims to its 
dicta, the supreme allegiance not of its membership only, but of 
the state as a subordinate ordination. The separation of church 
and state, which excludes the right of any spiritual organiza- 
tion to interfere with the administration of civil affairs, and the 
hberty of worship guaranteed by the constitution to every citi- 
zen and the stranger within our gates, were framed into organic 
law neither by enthusiasts nor by sceptics, but by statesmen, 
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who eliminated their necessity from a thousand years of ecclesi- 
astical tyranny and sacred war. The past taught them that, as 
principles, they were essential to the sovereignty of the state 
and the purity of religion. Their necessity is as paramount to- 
day as in 1787. The American idea, as embodied or implied in 
law, is perfect freedom, in matters of faith, within the necessary 
hmits of the domain of conscience and civil power. This, it 
should be borne in mind, is not toleration, which implies the 
right to regulate or revoke, but absolute independence. This 
does not cover us, however, from the threatened danger, for 
the church nowhere claims its right by virtue of a constitutional 
connection with the state, but as the ordained and infallible or- 
gan through which the Supreme Ruler utters his will in respect 
to all human affairs. If the usurped franchise portends evil to 
Europe, the danger is universal, and specious dialectics and 
subtle evasions should not lull us to rest. Hiding our heads in 
the sand, like the bird of the desert, will not bring security. 
When the time is ripe, the power which has already struck at 
our system of schools, will not hesitate to assert its right to 
dictate terms to the government. Bismark and Gladstone are 
too far advanced in years and in honors to have raised an un- 
meaning issue for effect. The decrees of the Vatican Council 
mean danger to political power and modern civilization. The 
history of the past interprets those decrees to the future. The 
supremacy of civil power is threatened, and, if the purposes of 
the Papacy are not baffled, the bolt, though later, is as cer- 
tain to fall here, as upon Germany and England. We give to all 
spiritual organizations a God-speed in their legitimate work and 
the highest prerogatives which we claim for our own, but we 
deny to all the right to subordinate the state, for governments 
like churches are of divine ordination, and the bosom of God, 
which is the fountain of law, is a higher source of privilege and 
power than the decrees of council or church, however ven- 
erable. 

The church under all its forms recognizes man’s duties to 
his maker and his fellows. This recognition, assumes our ability 
to know and discharge duty. But personal responsibility is 
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taken away when freedom of thought, freedom of action and 
freedom of belief are withheld, and hence these were made the 
ground-work of our political system. To discover the true 
way through the complications of human life, often requires 
an educated and disciplined mind. To meet this want the 
government offers to all, in its system of free schools, the means 
of thought and of culture. In the freedom of her schools, the 
state recognizes and asserts the right of her children to judge 
of duty for themselves, and to know the evidence on which it 
rests. Any restriction or compulsion which constrains thought 
or belief; any limitation of departments of knowledge or unfair 
bias of judgment; any dogmatism or intolerance in the schools, 
strikes at the roots of political and religious liberty. 

It is charged, but I think unfairly, that our methods lead 
to scepticism. No truth and least of all divine truth, can suf- 
fer in the long run, by investigation. For a time, it may rest 
in doubt from incompleteness of knowledge, but at the last, it 
will solve mysteries and assert its power over all, but supremely 
in minds of the purest culture and the loftiest thought. A 
creedless school is not an institute of irreligion. The Ameri- 
can system excludes sectarianism, but it isnot neutrality between 
faith and infidelity. It admits the Bible as the text-book of the 
heart. It teaches that love which is the fulfilling of the law 
and the birth of the soul into that cluster of hallowed affec- 
tions and divine acts which are the inspiration of public virtue 
and the guardian of public peace. No system of church schools 
ever did, ever will, or ever can, educate the children of all the 
people, and less than this, is the abandonment of civil liberty 
and the universal charity of the Christian faith. But the free- 
dom of the schools has already been assailed, has the supremacy 
of the Constitution nothing to fear from the same quarter? 
We have cut the church loose from the control of the state, 
does the church consent that the state shall be cut loose from 
its control? 

These are illustrations of the prominent questions that, in 
our time, are agitating society, all of which rest upon principles, 
which, if generally understood in their nature, relations and his- 
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tory, would, I cannot doubt, be generally accepted, and much 
of the unrest and conflict, many of the anxieties and hatreds, 
most of the paramount motives to sectional and international 
strife, and the great hinderances to industrial and civil progress 
would be removed. Would we but stop our everlasting hurly- 
burly over trifles; would we cease to waste our time and ener- 
gies over old riddles which for ten centuries have been ploughed 
up for each generation to fight over; would our whole popu- 
lation accept as fixed the abstract truths which underlie our so- 
cial, political and business work, and move forward on the line 
of their logical development, the magic carpet of our childhood’s 
dreams would be but a feeble prophesy of the wonders which 
science, art and revelation would accomplish for our dear old 
world, and ours would be the true Atlantis of which the classic 
seers sang, in the glow and ecstasy of poetic fervor. 

It is the sublime and godlike mission of the scholar to bring 
this better than golden age. Men may carp at learning, may 
affect to sneer at the student “sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought,” as transcendental and impractical, but the past 
proves that scholarly attainments enhance the intellectual force 
and effectiveness of men in all the higher departments of labor. 
Those great ideas which are the germs of history and the efficient 
causes of civilization, are the offspring of the learned professions. 
To expound and conserve with perpetual honor, the principles 
upon which the civil polity, the social economy and business 
enterprise of our country rest, and to push forward into new 
fields of legitimate inquiry, is the great work of the American 
scholar. In view of this vast inheritance of influence and power 
to be transmitted from one generation to another by the pro- 
fessions, to the graduates of our colleges, how precious and 
responsible is the work here done. 

Your proper curriculum cannot be drawn alone by the so 
styled practical man, nor yet by the scholastic recluse unschooled 
in the affairs and conduct of life. Were I compelled, as hap- 
pily I am not, to dictate a course of study, I would not bate 
one jot or tittle from any useful acquisition except to substi- 
tute another more useful. Drink deep, I would urge, at the 
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pure old fountains of Greek poetry and philosophy. Let Roman 
history and jurisprudence build up the masculine strength of 
your thought. Permit the mathematics to give reach and pre- 
cision to your mental activities. Follow science into an intimate 
communion with nature. Gather all the “manifold knowl- 
edges,’”’ as Bacon calls them, but to all these add a thorough 
understanding of the primal truths, the immutable facts on 
which society, business and politics rest, and so be prepared 
to defend the system into which you have been born and under 
which you elect to live, alike against open attacks and the insid- 
ious blandishments of error, which, like the voices of the syrens, 
lure to destruction. More earnest work than hitherto, I insist, 
shall be given to economic law, political philosophy, theories of 
money and finance, rights of property and labor, relations of 
corporate and private business, prerogatives and limitations of 
government and other like questions, that the old landmarks set 
by the fathers may not be removed. If public men were agreed 
on these subjects and would cease to agitate in the underlying 
domain of principles, the superficial conflicts of parties would 
be but a rough play of winds and waves serving to keep the 
moral atmosphere clean and pure. But as now, public con- 
fidence is shocked, business arrested, capital and labor paralyzed, 
agitations intensified into violence, and society turned into the 
limbo of socialism and free love. The demand of the age is for 
practical education, and I sympathize with the demand, but 
I would not have our higher institutions transformed into an 
ancient gymnasium or a modern business college, for I cannot 
believe it their noblest function to train athletes or drill clerks. 
Large and accurate scholarship, profound and logical thought, 
prepare men for a wider utility to their fellows than skill at 
double entry, or the manipulations of a jack-plane. I hazard 
the assertion, that Bacon the philosopher has done more for 
mankind than Bacon the mechanic could possibly have done. 
Practical education gives a breadth, a depth, and a purity of 
culture which promotes patriotism, public prosperity, private 
virtue and holiness of life in affections and works. 
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But this scholarship, while it draws inspiration and wisdom 
from the past, must master the sentiments and learning of its 
own age. Seneca and Socrates, without the Bible, would make 
a poor theologian. All the learning of Greece, without a knowl- 
edge of living men and things, could never have produced the 
Hamlet or David Copperfield. The whole code of Justinian 
would make a poor chief-justice of one ignorant of the Consti- 
tution and American law. And so the future of our graduates 
will be measured rather by their knowledge of the principles 
which characterize the politics and civilization of the republic, 
than by their familiarity with the motives and polity of the 
mother of dead empires. 

The children of the Hebrews were required to ponder the 
teachings of their great leader till the laws of the theocracy 
became to them as household words, and Cicero tells us, the boys 
of ancient Rome were compelled to commit the twelve tables 
to heart as a Carmen necessarium. Shall our better organic 
law be unheeded in the schools of the prophet? No! let the 
principia of liberty, as laid down by the fathers, be engraven 
upon every memory, and treasured in every heart. ‘‘ Nocturna 
versate manu, versate diurna.”’ 

Let me not be misunderstood. I do not expect the college 
to do for the student what alone can be done in the professional 
school. But I do urge that there shall be a more thorough 
and exhaustive study of the essential ideas and moralities which 
characterize our modern civilization, and especially of those 
upon which are based the government, business and social 
economy of our own country. The possession of such knowl- 
edge by the controlling minds of the country in all professions, 
it will be admitted, is a growing necessity of the times. 

Could there be an approximate unity of view and influence 
emanating from these intellectual and moral centres, the hurt- 
ful misconceptions and confusions, the destructive antagonisms 
of mutually dependent interests, and the fearful struggles which 
shock and demoralize the republic, would be measurably ban- 
ished. The lofty aspirations and potential energies of this great 
people, so checked and baffled, would then advance on an open 
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highway, and the progress of the nation in wealth and power 
would be unparalleled, even in the marvellous century we have 
passed. But this, like all acquisitions, to accomplish its work, 
must be directed by manly qualities and a religious purpose. 
The attainment of character is the noblest and paramount end 
of a scholar’s career. ‘‘Virtue therefore,” says Socrates to Alci- 
biades, ‘is that which is to be first possessed, both by you and 
by every other person who would have direction and care, not 
only for himself and things dear to himself, but for the state and 
things dear to the state.”’ 

When therefore the gristle of youth shall harden into the 
bone of manhood, independence of thought, allegiance to the 
right, directness of aim, charity of heart and firmness of will, 
should be chief ingredients in the mental structure. Such qual- 
ities, it is true, bring trouble, but they are god-like. They may 
lead to a triumph or a rack. We must accept both the honor 
and the torture with the calm and steadfast spirit of men who 
have not their “be-all and end-all here.””’ When struck down 
by villains, some mean souls will whisper or howl or damn with 
faint praise, others will skulk and sneak lest your shadow should 
fall upon them and will call their cowardice discretion. But 
leave with pity, the lepers to the gangrene of their own hearts, 
remembering that England’s ‘‘mighty orb of song” was taunted 
as ‘“‘the blind adder that spit his venom on the King’s person,” 
and that 


“Ten ancient towns contend for Homer dead, 
Through which the living Homer begged for bread.”’ 


It is hard, very hard, for one conscious of integrity and purity 
of purpose, to be misconceived and driven out, like Lear, into a 
storm of detraction and malediction; but if your scholarship has 
garnered the divine philosophy of life, you drink from fountains 
too deep for the hand of malice and live for ends which neither 
high-priest nor Pharisee, neither a godless Sanhedrim nor a 
ribald crowd can crucify. You can stand alone with God and 
wait for justice. It is better, it is nobler, it is diviner to stand 
alone on your manhood and die where you stand, than to join 
the pirate crew and drift on a sea of adventures. 
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A century of the Republic has passed into history. Three 
generations since the birth of the nation have closed their rec- 
ord and a fourth stands on the threshold of the past waiting to 
take their places with the canonized dead. The youthful alumni 
of our colleges are advancing to assume the duties and the re- 
sponsibilities, and to fill the places of the fathers, as one by one 
they lay them down to rest from their labors that their works 
may follow them. They too are entering upon a work for pos- 
terity, and posterity will be the impartial judge of its character. 

No first century of the great historic nations has been so 
crowded with marvellous achievements, none has given to man- 
kind such illustrations of public rights and popular capacity, or 
so tempered liberty by law; none has so consecrated learning 
to practical ends or rifled nature of her secrets and constrained 
her forces into the public services. The genius which Greece 
consecrated to philosophy and art has here been given to science 
and the utilities. The wealth which Rome lavished upon tem- 
ples, palaces and luxuries, has here been devoted to the devel- 
opment of resources and the homes of the people. The accu- 
mulations which in earlier ages were the spoils of war, are here 
the creations of honest labor. 

Shall the centuries to come witness the same steady prog- 
ress of material and intellectual prosperity? Amid the tri- 
umphs of war and the victories of peace, there has been an un- 
conscious departure from the severe and practical creed of the 
fathers both in matters of government and of faith. The decline 
has been hardly observable from year to year, but painfully 
marked from one decade to another. A comparison of early and 
later legislation and of popular habits, is conclusive of the fact. 
There is now a promulgation of theories and ideas, a fickleness 
and tyranny of public sentiment, and a centralization of wealth 
and power, which would not have been tolerated during the ad- 
ministrations of Washington and of Adams. 

Our people have not degenerated in physical force or moral 
courage, have lost nothing of genius and enterprise, are as fond 
as ever of the old shibboleths and even more boastful, perhaps 
magniloquent, at the hustings than at the first, but we lack 
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something of the clearness of vision and steadfastness of aim, 
which made our Puritan fathers a peculiar people. Let us then 
pray, like the prophet of old, for a double portion of the spirit 
of those whose mantles we wear. Then lust will not usurp the 
throne of virtue, nor liberty lapse into anarchy. Then riches 
may accumulate without oppression or dissipation, and popula- 
tions multiply without hunger or convulsions. Then the wealth 
of nature may rise into the marvels of art, and our broad do- 
main be covered with the homes of an intelligent, virtuous, and 
happy people, and the future of the republic be as extraordinary 
and unsullied, as its past has been glorious. 


DISHONOR IN AMERICAN PUBLIC LIFE 


BY EDWARD MORSE SHEPARD 


Delivered before the Gamma of New York, at the College of the City 
of New York, on April 27, 1882. 

Slight incidents in official behavior often throw strong light 
upon the morals of public life. Such incidents may show the 
standard to which public life practically conforms; and they 
may also show, what is quite as important, the standard which 
the unofficial public has set up for its rulers. When a public 
man is charged with some act, and in the discussions, both pub- 
lic and private, which follow, no one defends the act itself; but 
he and his friends say he did not do it, and his enemies say he 
did,—we feel very sure, whether he did or not, that in the com- 
munity the act itself is considered immoral. After hearing or 
reading the acrid disputes whether certain distinguished citizens 
took part in purchasing venal Presidential electors, we may be 
in entire doubt whether these citizens were guilty or not. We 
have, however, no doubt that in American morals such an act 
is disgraceful and criminal. 

In July, 1877, complaint was made in the British House 
of Commons of Lord Beaconsfield’s appointment of a Mr. 
Pigott to be comptroller of Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
The appointment was plainly called a job; and, after debate, 
was condemned by a House controlled by Lord Beaconsfield’s 
friends and party followers. The charge against that famous 
statesman was this: that when the comptrollership of the sta- 
tionery became vacant, he did not promote to it a subordinate 
of long experience and tried ability in the department, or ap- 
point even an expert in stationery; that he had introduced the 
appointee from another and unrelated government service; and 
finally, and worst of all, that his motive was his personal regard 
for Mr. Pigott, arising, in part at least, from the fact that Mr. 
Pigott’s father had been vicar at Hughenden, near Lord Bea- 
consfield’s residence, and had been his political supporter. It 
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was not said that Mr. Pigott was incompetent or morally unfit 
for the office. His general abilities as a man of business seemed, 
indeed, to be conceded. Yet the charge was declared in the 
House to be a serious one ‘“‘against the Prime Minister of disre- 
garding the high trust placed in him.” His act was declared 
to be a “gross job’’; and his defense, by even his colleagues in 
office, was apologetic and feeble. Three days later Lord Bea- 
consfield defended himself in the House of Lords. He showed 
that the subordinate next in rank in the Stationery Office could 
not, for proper reasons, be promoted; that there happened to be 
no other subordinate whose experience and ability fitted him 
for so important an executive position; that an expert stationer 
could not be secured from the ranks of the trade for the salary, 
£1,000 a year, unless, using a Disraelitish epigram, he were to 
appoint ‘some person who had retired from business, or some 
person from whom business had retired”; that Mr. Pigott had 
been selected after a very full inquiry, without application by 
himself or any one in his behalf; that he had been seventeen 
years in the public service, a private secretary to a minister, 
and secretary to a royal commission, whose members testified 
to his zeal and ability. Finally, as to personal motives in his 
appointment, the noble Earl] said he had no acquaintance with 
Mr. Pigott, and did not even know him by sight; that although 
Mr. Pigott’s father had been vicar at Hughenden, it was thirty 
years ago; that he had long left the county, and that his last 
political act before leaving was to vote against Mr. Disraeli. 
Mr. Pigott had, it seemed, resigned upon the criticism of Lord 
Beaconsfield by the House of Commons; but the premier, after 
his explanation in the House of Lords, said he should refuse to 
accept the resignation. Lord Beaconsfield’s statements being 
verified, the House of Commons unanimously rescinded its 
resolution of disapproval. 

This incident is trivial enough in itself, at a distance of five 
years and in a foreign country; and I should not have given it 
in such detail if it did not admirably illustrate the ideal of offi- 
cial conduct which has at least been established in England, after 
centuries of public corruption and dishonor. 
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Another incident, which appeared in the English papers of 
July, 1876, cannot but touch the national vanity of an American 
with a bit of uneasiness. In that month Twycross v. Grant, 
commonly called the Lisbon Steam Tramways case, was tried 
in the English Common Pleas Division. The Chief Justice, 
Lord Coleridge, in charging the jury, plainly intimated his 
disapproval of the course of certain English gentlemen of dis- 
tinction in lending their names, as directors, to the Portuguese 
railway enterprise of the notable Baron Grant. Lord Coleridge 
said: “It has been said the whole concern was a sham, and the 
directors only nominees. It is not my business to sit in judg- 
ment on these gentlemen; but whatever may have been the feel- 
ing in 1871 (when the transaction occurred), I can not think 
that a man taking £500 as a director’s qualification, from the 
contractor who is to benefit by the company, can at any time 
be a satisfactory proceeding.’”’ His Lordship also commented 
upon the directors going on with the enterprise after it was 
probably to fail. He said: “The directors, some of them dis- 
tinguished persons in high position in Parliament and else- 
where, notwithstanding, . . . wenton. . . . Their 
conduct . . . requiresexplanation. . . . I hope they 
have an explanation, for they need it.” 

Lord Henry Lennox, who was chief commissioner of works 
under Mr. Disraeli, his position being very near to the Cabinet, 
was one of the directors of the Lisbon Tramways Company. 
He was not, however, a party, nor were the directors generally 
parties, to the law suit in which Lord Coleridge had commented 
on their conduct; nor were any misrepresentations, nor was any 
personal fraud, charged against Lord Henry Lennox. Indeed, 
of misrepresentations Baron Grant himself was not guilty. At 
most, he had indulged in a clever suppressio veri, which in the 
morals of railroad and corporation promoters is now barely 
becoming discreditable, and does not yet keep him who profits 
by it out of English Parliaments or American clubs. Lord Henry 
Lennox, however, was compelled by the judicial rebuke, mild 
as it was, to resign his office under an English government. 
This resignation he announced to the House of Commons in a 
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very manly speech. He said he had had a seat in the Commons 
for thirty years, and prized the esteem and good-will of every 
member; that the matter complained of had happened five 
years before; that he permitted the use of his name as director 
two years before he took the public office he was resigning; that 
although he had accepted a gift of a hundred shares to qualify 
him as director, it was, when he did it, a very common thing, 
hardly, if at all, considered reprehensible; that besides the hun- 
dred shares given him he had bought three hundred shares with 
his own money, all of which he had lost; that he had no personal 
knowledge of any fraud or irregularity, and had received no 
money from the affair, and no benefit except the hundred quali- 
fication shares. He closed his speech with words which, however 
homely, are worthy of quotation in New York: “‘Sir, I only wish 
to say that I make this explanation to-night as an independent 
member of the House, feeling and knowing that there was a feel- 
ing that I have been mixed up with practices with which I ought not 
to have been mixed up five years ago. I feel that the most hon- 
orable, the most straightforward, and the most manly conduct 
that I could pursue was to place my resignation of the high office 
which it has been my privilege to hold for three years in the 
hands of the Prime Minister, and patiently to await any attacks 
that come from any part of the House.”’ The London Times the 
next day said: “It was clear that silence could not be kept in the 
House of Commons when the conduct of a member of the gov- 
ernment was se characterized from the judicial bench. : 
If Lord Henry Lennox’s indiscretions need not be punished by 
perpetual exile from place, they cannot be very speedily con- 
doned.”” Lord Henry Lennox’s resignation was accepted by Mr. 
Disraeli, although he and his colleagues were convinced, as 
indeed all others, whether political friends or foes, seemed to be, 
that Lord Henry Lennox’s honor was not stained in the trans- 
action. A shadow was enough, however, to make impossible 
his stay in official life. 

These episodes happened, it is to be noticed, when Great 
Britain had a ministry whose political character was not the 
highest. It was the administration which brought from Berlin 
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a tinsel “peace with honor.’”’ It was the administration of the 
Cypriote and Transvaal annexations, the administration to 
which the London music halls brought Jingo as a patron saint. 
The members of even that administration had, however, in 
England to be in personal and official honor, like Caesar’s wife, 
or like the “good knight, without fear and without reproach.” 
Is this true of our own great land, for which the sun of a splendid 
prosperity and power rises out of the West as in the East? 

For many years after the American Revolution the simplicity 
of manners and the austerity of morals in our public life de- 
served and received admiration. The marvelous elevation of 
Washington’s own character was for nearly half a century in 
itself a powerful influence. This is well illustrated by the famil- 
iar incident in Hamilton’s career when, compromised by cir- 
cumstances probably justifying suspicion, he did not hesitate 
to defend his honesty at the expense of his chastity. Integrity 
seemed to him, as it seemed to American public men until the 
Civil War, if not the only virtue useful to public life, still the 
virtue of indispensable importance and dignity. Any other vir- 
tue might be spared. This could not be spared. It is true that 
about the time of the presidency of John Quiney Adams the 
conduct of American politics began plainly to deteriorate. The 
powerful strides of the slave power, and the conversion of the 
civil service into a political engine, were serious and even dread- 
ful calamities; but the personal honor of the American in high 
station was still preserved. He might divert the activity of his 
subordinates from legitimate duties to partisan services, but 
in his office the public moneys must not be pilfered directly or 
indirectly. He might play the demagogue for a thoughtless 
and temporary popularity, vote the public moneys against his 
conscience; but he did not take bribes either with the open palm 
or in the cunning complication of family, or social, or business 
relations. The power given him solely for the public welfare he 
might use to further gigantic schemes of public immorality or 
wickedness; but he scorned unlawful gain for himself. He might 
be open to purchase or sale of opinions, human rights, or public 
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faith, but it was for office or power, not for money. If he fell, 
it was through ambition, not through greed. 

American political administration from Washington to 
Buchanan was purer indeed than English administration of the 
same time, especially in the earlier decades. From Jefferson 
to Calhoun, and from Calhoun to Jefferson Davis; from Wash- 
ington to John Quincy Adams, and from Adams to William H. 
Seward, American public men, whether political benefactors or 
political malefactors, were, in money transactions at least, 
honest men. 

A generation ago, or roughly speaking, about 1850, a change 
appeared. Then came the gold discoveries of California. The 
fraud and greed which had long raged on the line of our Spanish 
acquisitions in the East and West Floridas spread fiercely into 
our Mexican conquests from Texas to the Pacific. Then came 
the extension of public elections to a host of offices formerly 
appointive,—this democratic change being led by the New 
York Constitution of 1846. Ministers of State, municipal and 
local officers and legislators, have since that time learned to take 
bribes and to steal public moneys with more or less directness. 
The field of bribery was then, it is true, enormously extended. 
Franchises were granted by the government for banking, in- 
surance, navigation, telegraphy, for various uses of public 
streets, and most of all, for railways. The liberality in the terms 
of original franchises depended upon public officials; and what 
was more serious, the disputes of rival or conflicting franchises 
which must be settled by the executive departments, or by legis- 
latures, came to be more and more numerous, and to involve 
enormous pecuniary interests. Upon those interests the ser- 
vants of the sovereign people levied their benevolences with the 
same insolence, and with more audacity, than had been used 
two or three centuries before by the ministers of royalty. Cliques 
of manufacturers found at Washington how profitably capital 
could be invested in influences which added or deducted the 
percentages of tariff bills. In the sacred name of the public 
welfare, land grants were made to corporations, whose mort- 
gages threw into Wall Street the birthright of millions of citi- 
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zens. Donations of common rights for the profit of a few have 
been too common to be even scandalous. The nefarious water- 
front bill in New Jersey, this spring, raised, indeed, a commo- 
tion. But over the surrender of our streets, without rental, 
to horse and steam railways and telegraph lines, there was 
hardly a murmur. 

I do not speak of the misuse of public patronage, the in- 
sincere surrender of opinions to vulgar cries, and many other 
things which are bad enough, indeed, but which are done to 
gain or to keep office or power, or to aid political movements, 
which may be good or may be bad. I speak of taking bribes or 
stealing moneys by public men. How much there is of these 
grosser offenses one can hardly guess. Public opinion is, how- 
ever, fair ground for some inference. One is ashamed to admit, 
as he must, that the entire probity of an American politician 
of high rank is not usually assumed. The burden is upon him to 
establish, if he can, that part of his reputation. In this popular 
sentiment, there is, of course, more smoke than fire; but fire 
is not lacking. In the refusal of Americans to readily believe 
in the personal honesty of their rulers there is often, perhaps 
usually, great injustice. The disbelief, however, is neither 
groundless nor malicious. 

No recent incident better illustrates this belief than the 
praise given Roscoe Conkling, that although he had been in 
public life from the beginning of the Civil War, he had been 
honest. If it were true, as his enemies said, that he was neither 
the author nor the advocate of any beneficent legislation, nor 
indeed interested in law-making at all; that he had used offices, 
or the hope of offices, as his chief political engine, with little care 
for the necessities of the public service; that his professional in- 
come was derived largely, if not chiefly, from practice before 
officials at Washington whose appointments had come from 
him, or whose places might soon be at his disposal—if all these 
charges of enemies were true—they were, it was intimated, ir- 
relevant. He had taken neither bribes nor public moneys which 
were not due him. Strange praise indeed for a public man! 
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Twice since the Civil War began has money corruption been 
brought home to the War Department. Twice at least within 
that time has the public looked with strong suspicion upon the 
Navy Department. Two years ago corruption in the Post- 
Office Department crept close to the head, and it is not believed 
that criminal trials have told or will tell us the worst. The very 
citadel of our national honor, the Federal State Department, 
was cracked a few months ago. Within ten years the purple 
of the Vice-Presidency has been drabbled; and the enormous 
power of the Speakership, it was feared, held an open palm be- 
hind its back. How many Senators of the United States, with- 
out known business or professional income, have grown rich 
upon $5,000 a year, while spending treble that sum! And as to 
State legislators, horresco referens. 

In all of this the American ideal of public life has seriously 
suffered. With many it has become quite enough if their politi- 
cal heroes be not stained with like scandals. If Lord Beacons- 
field had been an American, and had been here charged with 
jobbery in appointing Mr. Pigott comptroller of the stationery 
for personal or political liking, and not for fitness and not for 
experience in the public business to be done, he need not have 
been at the pains of denying the charge. He need not have 
shown that no motive influenced him but to serve the welfare 
and efficiency of the public service. He might safely have ad- 
mitted the charge, saying: ‘“My appointment of Mr. Pigott was 
made for the same reason that your President selects ministers 
to South American Republics; for the reason that your Gov- 
ernors appoint superintendents of public works; for the reason 
that your Mayors appoint fire commissioners.”’ Five years ago 
the Pigott charge would not have even been made in America. 
It would have been thought hypercritical or squeamish. Had 
Lord Henry Lennox been in American public life when a judge 
reproached him with carelessly lending his name to an adven- 
turer’s company, he would have neither resigned, nor said nor 
even thought peccav?. Serenely content in the absence of any 
charge of direct dishonesty, he would have said, had he spoken 
at all: “None of the money of the unhappy investors came into 
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my pocket. It is Quixotic to complain of my conduct. Your 
senators, your collectors, your distinguished men, are they not 
counsel for Peruvian companies, the presidents of your Mexican 
railways, and the promoters of your Western mining shams? 
After they have withdrawn from public life and their con- 
trition streams over the land, it will be time for me to acknowl- 
edge error.” 

For this gathering, however, we have taken our academic 
gowns out of the cedar wood, and recalled the gentle flow of 
undergraduate days. These harsh sayings, these noisy and 
dusty facts should perhaps have been left without in the shops 
and offices and streets. But from them all rises a duty for that 
body of educated men, of which our municipal benefactress has 
made us members. The personal dishonesty of public men, like 
other social evils, has about it a philosophy. Some of its points 
of cause and cure are worth considering. 

The most obvious explanation of the increase in the evil 
is the increase in the opportunities. The legislation and admin- 
istration of former times were far more restrictive and inter- 
fering than now. But they gave far less positive aid or relief. 
The tendency of the government to grow less restrictive and 
more constructive or assistant, may be readily shown by an 
examination of Parliamentary enactments in England, at in- 
tervals, from the earliest records down to our own times. I 
have already pointed out some of the fields of this assistant or 
constructive legislation and administration, in which public 
corruption grows most rankly. The granting and the control 
of franchises afford, doubtless, the widest opportunities of cor- 
ruption. The other positive activities of government I have 
suggested, do not, however, fall far behind. But these are mere 
occasions, not the causes of the evil. Like opportunities are 
quite as open in England as in America, if not more open. Cor- 
porate wealth, for instance, is as great there and as dependent 
on government action as it is here. But personal dishonor in 
public men has almost come to an end in England. 

And England is not more honest a land than the United 
States. I know very well that the sort of comparisons I have 
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been making between the two countries seems unpatriotic. It 
is not seldom, indeed, that such comparisons not only seem to 
be, but are, snobbish. The affected imitation of the feeble 
peculiarities of English tone and manner and sentiment, which 
one hears from light-headed frequenters of clubs, and in a cer- 
tain part of American society, is doubtless very flimsy and silly. 
It justly receives the contempt of manly Americans—the same 
contempt which the American colony in Paris, with its Angli- 
can veneer, receives from the French, the English, and the Ger- 
mans. Those lovers of their fatherlands cannot respect men 
and women who do not know how to be happy in their own 
land, or to breathe the air of its own lusty and advancing nation- 
ality. I do not, in comparing the public lives of the two countries, 
make any comparison of general morality, or of private or na- 
tional life. In spite of many things in my own land I wish were 
otherwise, I believe the popular morality of America to be 
better than that of England. In the mass of Americans there 
is an higher ideal of personal purity and social duty; there is a 
keener and more delicate perception of the rights and dignity 
of poor and ignorant and helpless men, than in the mass of 
Englishmen. The streets of London and Liverpool, by day or 
night, a long railway ride in England, with men and women 
well or ill-clad whom one does not know, the figure of Sarah 
Bernhardt as the cynosure of social London for a season, do not 
make an American ashamed of the exterior, at least, of Ameri- 
can manners or morals. And if he read the political articles 
of The Saturday Review, he will desire no importation of 
the political aspirations of the social class, which is only now 
ceasing to govern England. In international relations America 
is stained with no opium war; it has indulged no barbarous sym- 
pathy with a cruel and licentious Turkish rule; it has had no 
malicious unfriendliness towards a nation struggling to destroy 
a legal traffic in men and women, which it had itself before af- 
fected to consider a gross crime. All of this, however, and much 
more that comes to an American when his temper is on edge, 
must not prevent his taking from England the lessons of her 
experience. ‘The English statesman has in his public relations 
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a personal honor almost the highest conceivable. Rarely, in- 
deed, does party abuse or personal jealousy or intrigue let go 
one arrow at that shining mark. And yet that honor exists with 
perhaps the most extensive opportunities in the world to sell 
itself for money. 

The disease does not, therefore, depend with us upon the 
abundance of opportunity. Nor is its cause in the low standard 
of private morality in America. The standard is not low. 
And it is, besides, easy to keep the standard of morality in public 
life far higher than in private life. This has been done in Eng- 
land. It was once done in America; and it can be done here 
again. It is entirely untrue that public life cannot rise higher 
than the private life surrounding it. Public life ought always to 
be, and it often is, in point of honor, the ideal life of a country. 

If, then, the causes be not in the abundance of opportunity, 
and not in the condition of private morality, where shall we look 
for them? In my opinion, the chief causes are two. There are 
the defects in the system by which our officials are selected. 
There is the want of publicity in our public life. The latter 
paradoxical fact alone I shall consider in the remainder of this 
discussion. Our modes of election and appointment to office 
have been often and abundantly criticised. 

Public life in America is insufficiently public. Fortunately 
for the welfare of the race, every man sets for other men a higher 
standard of right than he does for himself. Practice what you 
preach is a useful rule. It is, however, generally misused. It is 
by no means the equivalent of: Do not preach what you do not 
practice. The aphorism is really aimed at deficiency in prac- 
tice, not at excess in preaching. If men had not preached what 
they did not practice, we should still be barbarians of a low 
order. Full of frailties, as we individually are, we eagerly unite 
to set up a public standard of morals higher than the private 
practice of any man. When one falls notoriously below the 
standard, we condemn him more or less pharisaically. While 
we condemn, we may doubt whether we should, under the same 
temptation, have done better; and are probably quite sure that 
some of our neighbors, who heartily join with us in the con- 
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demnation, would have done much worse. The condemnation, 
however much it may outshine the personal morality of those who 
condemn, is severely felt by the victim. His tw quoques do not 
save him from a consciousness of abasement; they do not save 
him from the scorn of others or from their pity, which is some- 
times more cruel than their scorn. Public opinion rises out of 
the numberless judgments of men, who do not know or feel the 
poignancy of temptations which have overcome the men whom 
they judge. We are merciless towards others’ weaknesses; and 
it is well we are, for all the more, therefore, will they be merci- 
less towards our weakness. Both they and we are thus strength- 
ened by restraints—artificial, indeed, but no more artificial 
than many useful steps in civilization. 

The less our sense of fellowship with the man we judge, 
the less tender our interest in him, the more vigorous, the more 
wholesome for the community does our judgment become. How 
fatal a solvent for public virtue is found in the charms of bon- 
homie and in the necessities of social popularity has been shown 
from time immemorial. Indeed, public virtue has proverbially 
a stern and forbidding front, upon which rests the austerity 
of Cato or Brutus. And if the offender be, as he generally is, 
a long distance from us in occupation, so that his temptations 
are foreign to us, we shall more easily contribute to the indig- 
nation against him, and thus better help maintain or advance 
the common standard of right. 

The larger the area of the public opinion, the less capricious, 
the more impersonal, the firmer and the more logical it becomes. 
Strongly as men believe in and respect moral laws, they shrink 
from urging them in familiar conversation, just as men are 
shamefaced about their religious beliefs. In a mass-meeting 
of thousands, men, however, will let go their whole moral in- 
dignation against any public dishonor without hesitancy, bring- 
ing to their aid the most sacred sanctions of morality. None 
but a robust personal morality can be safely preached there. 
Or when in a great gathering a political hero is described by 
orators, the description is too often far away from the flesh and 
blood and brain and soul which actually make up the man bear- 
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ing the hero’s name. But the incense of cheers which goes up 
to the name is to the honor, the courage, the public devotion, 
which the name rightly or wrongly signifies. Even if the hero 
be unworthy the cheers, they have expressed and stirred the 
noblest aspirations, not, doubtless, in him, but still in those who 
cheered. Public morality grows stronger with every such 
outburst. 

We notice that the utterances of the press are in far higher 
tone than the private conversation of the writers of leaders, 
and it is for the same reason. The newspaper must meet the 
common moral sense of the community. Facts are often and 
sadly enough distorted in its columns; but this very distortion 
of facts is by way of homage to the moral rules held sacred by 
its readers. The latter, whatever be their own practice, for- 
tunately enough for the world, have a high standard for the dis- 
tant persons about whom they read in newspapers. 

Clearly, then, the standard of public morality rises high 
above private practice. And the practice in public life can 
readily be made to conform to the higher rather than the lower 
standard. If the whole of this popular sense be directed against 
public officials, their honor will be quickly re-established. For 
of all the engines of civilization, public opinion is the strongest. 
It is the most dreaded by the enemies of truth and honor as 
they go scurrying before the advancing light. Here, indeed, is 
one of the chief uses of printing, steam, electricity. By the 
information those agencies spread they first create a public sen- 
timent that reaches and quickens the scattered communities 
of men. They then gather lenslike the rays of this diffused 
light against some particular wrong, and easily scorch the of- 
fender with infamy. Few men can endure the moral indignation 
of a people plainly and directly expressed. The love of place, 
of power, of money, gives way to the stronger motive of this 
fear. The terrors of an impeachment are largely in the public 
odium and contempt which attend it. 

The problem daily solved, therefore, by public men who 
disgrace us, is the practice of acts of dishonor without bringing 
their acts or themselves to the judgment of public morality. 
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This is very skillfully done, and very simply. Publicity is taken 
from public life. The common sentiment of men is dexterously 
made to fritter itself away in vague and confused anger; party 
differences are violently agitated in the pre-November days; 
the endurance of the public is easily worn out, and the maraud- 
ers go on as before. Three or four of the methods in which this 
is done I shall briefly mention. 

The seat of responsibility is often hidden in bodies of several 
or many members, or behind pretended checks upon official 
action. It rarely happens that where an iniquity is perpetrated 
by a hundred men, public opinion treats, as it ought, each man 
of the hundred as if he had done it alone. Sometimes, indeed, 
an individual character is given to a number of men, sothat each 
of them is well or ill judged with the measure they all advocated. 
Thus, in the French elections of 1877, in which Marshal Mac- 
Mahon and his reactionary supporters were defeated, Gambetta 
and Thiers gave the 363 deputies who had defended the Repub- 
lican cause a certain individual character. About them, when 
renominated, as they all were, gathered the enthusiasm which 
is ordinarily aroused by only one man, and he either a real or 
an imaginary hero. A feeble imitation has been attempted for 
306 delegates to a late political convention. Their courage in 
voting many times in a peaceful gathering of black-coated men 
for one man, from whom valuable rewards would probably soon 
come to them, is said to be like the heroism of Thermopylae or 
Balaclava, or like the intrepidity shown in the contest of the 
French deputies against the power and prestige of a strong, 
unscrupulous government, and against the chief elements of 
political, ecclesiastical and social strength. 

This sort of grouping of many men together about some ad- 
ministrative or legislative act, so that each one bears its char- 
acter, is, however, rarely done. It is a very different thing from 
the party allegiance of contemporary American politics. In- 
deed, we seldom know of a candidate for re-election what his 
vote has been on any measure. In executive boards of several 
members, or with an executive, the safeguards about whose 
action make it far more the action of others than his own, this. 
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evil and the corruption flowing from it are singularly marked. 
The late Board of Education in Brooklyn, and in New York the 
present Park Commissioners, and the division of power between 
the Mayor, the Aldermen and the practically irremovable heads 
of departments in this city, afford familiar and sufficient ex- 
amples. Though a thing be publicly known to be wrong, the 
man responsible for it is invisible to public scrutiny and indig- 
nation. Public opinion, though unanimous, cannot visit him 
with its dreaded lashing. Each official, like a true descendant 
of our great forefather, points to some one else who did make 
him eat, and some one else points to another, and another to 
still another, until wearied public sentiment turns to something 
else. During Mr. Blaine’s twenty-years’ legislative career, pub- 
lic opinion was not a tithe so direct and so useful as it has been 
during and since his brief but plainly responsible conduct of 
foreign affairs. 

Private legislation is a second fruitful source of official cor- 
ruption, and for mainly the same reasons belonging to executive 
boards or single executives with many checks upon their action. 
In private legislation, precedents are neither well established nor 
greatly regarded. Reasons for legislative action are seldom re- 
corded, and are oftentimes not given at all. Behind the com- 
plication of parliamentary procedure, the legislator is well able, 
if not always to completely conceal his action, still to present 
for it a false reason or a necessity unrelated to the substance 
of the legislation. In the confusion of motions, readings, re- 
ports, committals and recommittals, the citizen, patriotic and 
vigilant pro bono publico as he may have begun, is immeshed 
until he gladly goes back to earning his bread, and becomes 
grimly content that private legislation takes no more than it 
does of his own and his neighbor’s bread. If all such legislation 
were remitted to executive bureaus, precedents and traditions 
of official action would arise by which might be more readily 
tested the honest merit of any measure. The testimony and 
opinions upon which official action had proceeded would be pre- 
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served in permanent records, easily and unmistakably showing 
every act, and carrying serious and perpetual danger to the cor- 
rupt official. 

The shifting personnel of office-holding is a third cause which 
takes from public affairs their natural and beneficial publicity. 
This point, though not insisted on by the advocates of civil 
service reform, is well worthy their attention. The personal 
character of a public man is always a proper object of popular 
inquiry and criticism. But people do not easily get material 
for criticism, however much may exist, when the official holds his 
office for only a year or two, and then disappears altogether from 
public life, or remains in so long a retirement that when he 
reappears his incipient reputation has been entirely lost. Nor 
would the criticism, if begun, be in such case sufficiently pro- 
longed to be operative or useful. Observe, for instance, one of 
the Cabinet portfolios. How many Americans have even a slight 
impression about the usefulness or character of Mr. Wiliam H. 
Hunt, who, having been Secretary of the Navy for fifteen 
months, is now Minister at St. Petersburg? How many of us 
ever measure the solid merit of legislators who come into the 
glare of Albany or Washington for a year or two and then go 
suddenly into private life, leaving behind them dull and hazy 
images? Public sentiment has little potency for such men. It 
is very different with men whose public life is continuous. We, 
or at least those about them, come to have familiar knowledge 
of them, which affords the highest incitement to well doing, and 
the best safeguard against evil doing. Of Mr. Blaine, or Mr. 
Conkling, or Jefferson Davis, or General Grant, or, if the change 
be not too sudden, of Mr. Cox, the Congressman from New 
York, whether we think well or ill of them, there is, at least, a 
strong popular opinion, if, indeed, there be not several strong 
popular opinions, based in each case upon a popular observation 
of the man during a continuous public career of over twenty 
years. Men entering public affairs should expect to remain 
there a lifetime. They should clearly see that what they now 
sow of good or bad, they are likely hereafter in their own per- 
sons to reap. They should not anticipate an early obscurity to 
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shield from public scrutiny their acts, themselves, and, alas, 
sometimes dearest of all to them, their ill-gotten gains. The 
permanence of official life is a chief element of public safety for 
another reason. Officials ought to be a class by themselves, 
easily and jealously identified by the public for censure or 
praise. Not for a year or two, but for the “tract of years,” 
should fall upon them some part of 


“that fierce light which beats upon a throne, 
And blackens every blot.” 


If by the permanence of their tenure, we make of official 
life so distant though conspicuous a mark that there is little 
fellow-feeling for its infirmities, so much the better. If men, 
however, continually go and return between public and private 
life, the distinction is largely lost. It becomes impossible to 
maintain between them that attitude of constant watchfulness 
and even jealousy out of which official honor and purity most 
surely arise. For their price, like the price of liberty, is eternal 
vigilance. 

One other means I shall mention, and the most vulgar one, 
through which wickedness in high places is screened. It is the 
diversion of popular attention from official performance by loud 
cries in the nature of a “Stop thief.’ In democracies as well as 
in monarchies, when corrupt men hold public trusts, from 
which public sentiment would dislodge them, they send out 
shrill notes against a coming sacrilege. For many years the 
pretense of loyalty was with us the curtain before a saturnalia 
of corruption. Love of country is the mask they wear who rob 
their fellow citizens under oppressive and restrictive laws. The 
worst practices of our worst public men have been covered with 
noisy appeals to the Monroe Doctrine, to the dollar of the fathers, 
to the protection of American labor, or to American citizens in 
foreign dungeons. I speak with disrespect of the real grounds 
of none of these agitations. It is because they have a basis of 
truth that they serve as a cloak for insincere advocates. Dr. 
Johnson very justly defined patriotism to be the last refuge of a 
scoundrel. 
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Permit me, at the close, a brief recapitulation of what I have 
said. The dishonor of American public life is before the eyes of 
every citizen who reads the public prints, and in the ears of 
every man who either takes part in official life or hears the gos- 
sip of those within its atmosphere. The comparison of modern 
American with contemporary English life brings this dishonor 
out in strong relief. The comparison shows, however, that the 
dishonor does not arise out of a lower domestic or private 
morality in America. Nor can its larger growth here be ascribed 
to the abundance of opportunity, for the opportunity is enor- 
mous in England as well as in America. America possesses all 
the materials of an exalted public sentiment. Their edge and 
temper have, however, been blunted by strokes first badly 
given, and then thwarted both by sinister interests and by 
repeatedly ineffectual blows upon the low standard of official 
conduct so largely prevalent among the men directly related 
to political life. The remedy or condition essential to a change 
is publicity, or clearly apparent responsibility. Publicity is, 
however, avoided or escaped in public life in various ways, 
among which I have noticed: (1) The doing of administrative 
work by commissions, or boards of several members, upon no 
one of whom responsibility can readily be fixed; and by sur- 
rounding single executives with checks which render them prac- 
tically irresponsible for acts done in their names. (2) Private 
legislation, in which individual responsibility is still further lost. 
(3) The frequent changes among officials. Public criticism gains 
little headway against an officer whose tenure is short; and the 
officer himself has his motive for well-doing seriously diminished, 
often finding in present gain a stronger motive than in a con- 
science void of offense after he has lost his place. The frequent 
translation of men between public and private life prevents also 
the establishment of a wholesome distance and jealousy between 
private men and public men. And (4) The diversion of public 
attention from official behavior by factitious catchwords and 
insincere party cries. 

In face of all I have said, I am still, gentlemen of the Phi 
Beta Kappa, full of hope. The private life of America grows 
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purer and gentler and more honorable with every decade. The 
influence and supremacy of that private life cannot always be 
defeated. The political capacity of Americans was very cer- 
tainly not exhausted in the Civil War, in the fearful strain of 
social and political reconstruction which followed it, and in 
settling a contested presidency. That capacity, when called 
(and it is slowly being called) into efficient use, will be neither 
defeated nor daunted by the lesser difficulties which obstruct 
the reform of administration and the elevation of official honor. 
With our newspapers, and magazines, and lectures, and citizens’ 
clubs, and reform associations, we shall, before long, make public 
life truly public, and thus easily turn upon it that opinion of the 
people out of which has come and will come the best of human 
progress. 

As to what members of this Society ought to do, if they per- 
sonally go into public life, or have with it direct relations, ex- 
hortations would doubtless be impertinent. Comparatively 
few public men are likely to go out of our ranks. The duties of 
most of us will be the duties of private citizens, but of private 
citizens whose membership in so learned, so venerable, and so 
patriotic an institution, and the circumstances of whose edu- 
cation and reputation which brought us to its initiation, make 
such duties larger and weightier. Noblesse oblige is graven over 
the entrance to every order like this of ours. It was really 
written on the sheepskins delivered to us on Commencement 
Day. As our least duty, we are therefore bound to insist upon 
a high and severe standard for the honor of public men. It is for 
us, owing to the public, as in part we do, some of that training 
which brings, or ought to bring, clearness of perceptions, to 
permit no false notions of good fellowship or gentleness, or of 
easy or sympathetic indulgence, to relax the wholesome rigor 
of our judgment upon those failings of public men which are 
inconsistent with the highest honor. 

I look with unaffected emotion to the end of my under- 
graduate days, and to that shivering plunge into a world whose 
ideas were not altogether in books or in generous rivalries like 
those of college life. And among those mellowed recollections, 
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I cannot forbear saying now what I have been for years eager 
to say; what I cannot say to him alone, so curiously made are 
we, and what I now hesitate, though among numerous friends, 
old and new, to even let him hear. To those hours of my senior 
year with the President of this chapter, which I often recall; 
to the frankness and honor and chivalry which in his lecture- 
room to his pupils, reading Goethe and Schiller, came, clear and 
delightful as the waters of the Opalescent flowing limpidly over 
Adirondack rocks and pebbles; to those hours, in his room and 
out of his room, hours which came before recitations to him be- 
gan, and continued long after those recitations were past; to 
those hours, which happily are not yet over, and whose glamour 
has not gone in the rude and wearing pressure of later years 
(and, please God, shall never depart) ; to those hours I owe some 
of the ideal of life which attended me beyond the iron gates on 
Lexington Avenue. 

And that ideal was largely related to men filling the eyes of 
the community. Public life was then sacred to us—callow bach- 
elors of arts that we were. A man chosen by his people to per- 
form for them a public trust needed not the robes of office, the 
seat of power, or the acclaim of the streets, to gain from us a 
sincere homage. When he assumed that trust under the sanc- 
tity of oaths taken in the face of the people, there came to him, 
in our eyes, an august elevation in duty and an austere single- 
ness of purpose. The purpose might, indeed, be executed by a 
narrow intellect or with feeble hands. But a deliberate betrayal 
of that trust seemed to us improbable and monstrous in those 
days of our ideals. Not that we had learned no history; but its 
menacing lessons belonged to the past, not to a highly intelligent 
and moral people living in the sunshine of freedom. The pre- 
cious symmetry and fineness of such ideals were soon, alas! 
marred and cracked. Too often are we tempted to dash them 
altogether to pieces. But we have wisely refrained. Experi- 
ence shows, after all, that in the cynical and total disbelief of 
lofty motives, there is. even amidst practical and private inter- 
course with men, a far greater as well as more dangerous un- 
truth than in the buoyant trust and hope with which we began. 
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These ideals of public honor we shall preserve and never let 
go. For us, indeed, and those with us out of the whole fellow- 
ship of American men, there especially remain the duty and 
the power to hasten on the newer and better day which is surely 
coming. In public life or in private life, whenever—speaking or 
writing—we reach some part of the people, the source of all 
political power, we shall do our part by unflinching attacks upon 
all that dims the light upon official action; by vengeance and 
obloquy upon those who sell their trusts, and by eager admira- 
tion of the men of unsullied honor who will more and more come 
to our service. And then, gentlemen, having, meantime, hope 
and expectation unquenchable, you and I will see the fogs and 
dusts disappear—and over this great land spread the serene and 
shining sky of public honor. 


WHAT IS THE AMERICAN PEOPLE? 
BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


Delivered before the Alpha of Rhode Island, at Brown University, 
on June 16, 1885. 

Brethren of the Phi Beta Kappa, I shall ask you to con- 
sider the question, ‘‘What is the American people?” 

For the Society of Phi Beta Kappa was, in its origin, as 
much political as literary. 

Born in Virginia, when Marshall and Short were students, 
it proposed to young Parmelee, an invalid from Massachu- 
setts, who was residing at William and Mary, partly as pupil, 
partly as teacher, that, on his return to the North, he should 
carry this unseen tie of friendship, and knit together as one the 
men of letters of the three republics. With a prescience worthy 
of the time, the youthful founders looked forward to the planting 
of other ‘‘scyons” in States which were to be colonies no longer. 
The branch fortunately grafted in Brown University was the 
fifth, I think, of these scions which matured; and, if we are to 
continue this favorite figure of the founders I may well say, that, 
in the great orchard of Phi Beta Kappa, whose blossoms give 
glory at this hour to the whole land, no tree has been more 
beautiful or fruitful than yours. 

Naturally, then, the government of the people, for the peo- 
ple, by the people, has been from the beginning the favorite 
subject of our anniversaries. It has come to be considered prob- 
able that some view of this government as it presents itself to 
the calmer thought of scholars, surveying from a vantage the 
dusty battle-field, will be the subject of our anniversary con- 
sideration. Let me borrow another figure from that arena of 
mimic war in which the younger scholars prepare for life’s 
larger contests. As the winter of America passes, the Congress 
and the legislatures are at work registering in form the decrees 
of public opinion. Their speakers speak, their resolvers resolve, 
and their executives prepare to execute. But spring comes, and 
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one by one, unwillingly, perhaps, the legislators leave their 
capitols. They return to the ranks. It is then that their innings 
are ended, and ours begin. They must take the outside place; 
while we, the people, who have been watching them, may take 
the bat in our turn. It is ours now at the anniversaries of the 
colleges, at the gatherings of the philanthropic and scientific 
societies, at the re-unions of old comrades, whether of war or of 
peace, at the happy greetings of farmers, when the harvest is 
in,—it is the place of us, the people, to say what we want and 
what we mean: to pass judgment, if we choose, on what we have 
heard and seen; or, better and more certain, to rise to the vision 
of the future, and to determine regarding future endeavor and 
success. 

At such a time, with such a vantage, it is, perhaps, a matter 
of some delicacy to remind these gentlemen of the administration, 
who are resting for a moment, that they are only the Adminis- 
tration, and that we are the Sovereign. This is the government 
of the people, for the people, by the people. These presidents 
and governors, these senators, representatives, postmasters, 
and collectors, who, as I say, have had their innings since De- 
cember, are the clerks and messengers, they are the lieutenants 
and adjutants, they are the deputies and delegates, to whom the 
Sovereign has intrusted his affairs. In America this statement 
is no matter of fustian or rhetoric. No man knows this better 
than do the best officers in administration. The great contri- 
bution which Andrew Jackson made to our constitutional law 
was his enunciation of the truth that the President represents 
the people, and that, if he speaks, he carries a certain authority 
which only the people can give. Of Abraham Lincoln the best 
thing that can be said is, that he knew the people, and that he 
went only so fast and so far as the people went. And the people 
has never been what the books call a do-nothing sovereign, a 
Fainéant, of the school before Charlemagne. The remarkable 
thing in the history of the first sixty years of this century is, 
that, though the administration was generally so very bad, the 
people advanced the nation as far and as fast as they did. Thus, 
the people chose to fill the West by emigration. The adminis- 
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tration hindered, protested, and discouraged, as long as it could. 
“T have told them,” said Robert Livingston in 1803, “that we 
shall not send an emigrant west of the Mississippi in one hun- 
dred years.” ‘Let the English understand,” said Gallatin in 
1814, ‘that we attach no value to the forty-ninth parallel. The 
lands they concede are of so little value to us that we were willing 
the boundary should be left without arrangement.”” The land 
thus spoken of included the present States of lowa, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota. 

Again: the whims and crudities of the Virginian dynasty and 
their successors kept the country without a decent national cur- 
rency full half the time from 1801 to 1861. The people came into 
power, and invented the national currency of to-day. The same 
whims and absurdities blocked internal improvement as far as 
the administration could do it. The people took the matter in 
hand, and built four railways to the Pacific. It is indeed instruc- 
tive to take the official journal of any great European State, say 
France, and to compare the regular routine of the Executive or 
the Chambers against the slight infraction of such matters which 
come upon the national Executive and Congress in America. 
The national government in Paris has to see to the regulation 
of schools, to the discipline of fine arts, to the order of the church, 
to the burial of a poet, to the uses of an empty church, to the 
proper honor to a novelist, to the route of a railway, to the 
safety of a miner, to the distribution of such degrees as Presi- 
dent Robinson is to distribute to-morrow. These are all matters 
which here the people attends to, and which it does not intrust 
to the administration at Washington. 


What is this people which is the Sovereign of this nation? 

This is the inquiry to which I ask your attention to-day. 
A mistake in the answer affects all the European judgment of 
America. It affects, to a less degree, the political action of 
intelligent men at home. The answer varies from year to year, 
and it would be different to-day from what it would have been 
in Hamilton’s time; but the material exists from which the 
answer can be made quite intelligently. 
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The popular simile by which the European writers speak of 
the people of a nation, is the description of a pyramid. The 
“lower classes” are the basis, and this basis in most European 
States is very large. On this basis are laid the several courses 
of the different classes of society. And, as you know, these 
classes are very delicately divided. I found, at the Working- 
men’s College in London, that the division between the social 
rank of a post-office clerk and that of a maker of the most deli- 
cate philosophical instruments, was so well defined that it was 
only with a struggle that such men met each other as if, in any 
sense, they were on equal terms. These classes grow smaller 
and smaller, till at the apex the Sovereign sits, who is the foun- 
tain of honor. It is hardly a figure of speech by which the men 
who labor with their hands are spoken of as being at the bottom. 
It is ike what you sometimes see in the performances of acrobats: 
a cluster of them sustain a few of lighter build, who in their turn 
sustain two slighter yet, on whom totters one, to whose head 
runs up some child, who smiles grimly, makes a bow, and then 
leaps to the ground to conceal his fall. Read the European 
writers, and you see that such a pyramid is their notion of a 
State. A multitude of the very poor and ignorant at the bot- 
tom, richer and better-trained classes higher up, and a sovereign 
at the top. “It must be so, you know,” they would say to us. 
And the impression that it must be so, deranges all their studies 
of suffrage, of government, and of democracy, which is the 
carrying-out of the people’s will. 

I am quite willing to acknowledge that the American writers 
have often fallen into this notion of social order; and they have, 
alas! often attempted to refute, by mere fustian and protest, 
the evident argument drawn from it against universal suffrage. 
To dwell on the rights of men as they were learned by theory, 
and to pose as the defenders of those rights, was the special vice 
of that Virginian dynasty which misgoverned America so 
wretchedly, because it never knew the American people. I will 
not fall into this error. I will ask you, rather, to look at the 
figures, and the facts they cover, which the century of the United 
States has set in order. You will see that with us the compar- 
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ison of the pyramid must be set aside. We have long tried to 
explain to the De Tocquevilles and other travellers that Mr. 
Van Buren and Mr. Tyler, Andrew Johnson, Gen. Grant, Mr. 
Arthur, or Mr. Cleveland, are in no sort occupying the place 
which the Emperor William occupies, or even President Grévy. 
Some of them have understood this, and some have not. What 
it is harder to teach them is, that we have no such bottom class, 
outnumbering all others, as their favorite figure of a pyramid 
requires. We have to show them that Boulton and Watt and 
Corliss and Nightingale have not lived in vain. Where, even 
fifty years ago, a rank of dull, stupid, untrained men stood drill- 
ing, at the edge of a quarry, from the end of one year to the end 
of another, a chatty little movable steam-engine stands to-day, 
with a good-natured, lazy-looking fireman attending to it, and 
another good-natured, easy-going workman who is attending 
to the drills. The laborers have gone, who then were worn 
down, as in etymology they should have been, by the labor of 
their duty. Two intelligent workmen are in their places,—men 
who, by the supremacy of mind, are ruling matter. And that 
same miracle is going on everywhere. I am speaking to gentle- 
men who remember that within twenty-five years they employed 
in their mills one hundred hands to do the same work which 
thirty-five hands do to-day. The rest of the work is done by 
mind controlling matter, and the sixty-five laborers or workmen 
are in another range of duty. 

It is a pleasure, indeed, to discuss such a question in presence 
of the people, in presence of the men who take wool and cotton 
and iron-ore and crude silver, and, from the protoplasm of what 
they take, create something better and nobler. As our Nestor, 
Mr. Hazard, says, such men are a creative force. The child of 
God in such work shows he is of God’s nature. Discuss such a 
matter in Congress, and one-third of your hearers know, in 
practice, but little of what you say. They have been trained 
to the costly processes of slave labor,—labor which of its very 
nature was simply the unintelligent effort of the brute. Mind 
was not asked to enter, and it did not enter. Such men, from 
the nature of their training, misunderstand you when you 
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speak of work, and what work should be. They do not know the 
American people. They know a good deal of the customs of an 
African people, and they are trained to the politics of an oli- 
garchy. From the very limitations of their training, they are 
forever running back to the experiments of some medieval 
system. 

In discussing the results of a hundred years, I have no 
theories of human nature to advance which are not amply 
sustained by the statistics. You will pardon me if I take the 
figures I cite from the bureaux of my own State, Massachu- 
setts, though what I say might be just as well illustrated in 
any State where the people rules. On my own ground I shall 
be sure of the local color, and of the broken lights of my fore- 
ground. 

I will begin with this business of farming, in which I suppose 
the pyramid theory was born. I have myself ridden with a 
small English proprietor over his estates. He owned nine farms, 
of which he carried on one himself, I think, as a home farm. 
He rented the others to eight tenants, whom in our ride we met, 
and with whom we talked with due affability on our side, and 
due appreciation of our courtesy on theirs. They employed 
a sufficient number of foremen, and they in turn employed 
laboring men,—the hinds of English poetry,—who did the work 
of the farm. With some of these men, as they ate the bacon and 
brown bread which was their dinner, we spoke, superior, as we 
inspected the farm. There is, in brief, the little pyramid of an 
estate. Of a few thousand such pyramids England is builded. 
On this estate there were, perhaps, two hundred laborers, 
twenty foremen, eight tenants, and a landlord. 

Compare this with the arrangements for farming in New 
England. Of sixty-five thousand persons in Massachusetts 
engaged in farming, forty thousand in round numbers are the 
owners of their farms, only twenty-three thousand are farm 
laborers, and the rest are dairymen, florists, gardeners, or over- 
seers; that is, on the average, two farms scarcely hire one laborer 
the year through. The farmer himself, his sons, his horses and 
oxen, and his machines, do the work that is done. The oats 
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are to be harvested in such a precinct. The farmer rides 
round the field on his reaper, his sons ride round with the horse- 
rakes. On the foreordained day it is arranged, by a happy Chris- 
tian communism, that Will Goodchild shall appear in that pre- 
cinct with the thrashing-machine. At each great stack on each 
little farm he unlimbers; and, while he and the others talk 
esthetics, or religion, or politics, or scandal, the grain is 
thrashed by the horses, and then is wheeled into the bins. The 
separate class of farm laborers has almost disappeared from 
your social order. The men who are in it to-day do not mean 
to be in it to-morrow, and have merely taken it as a step on the 
line of promotion. Nor is this a New-England peculiarity. 
Those great wheat bonanzas of Dakota are not so much farms as 
they are manufactories. The region is a desert till the summer 
comes. One or two lonely families of keepers have spent the 
winter there to look after the property. With summer the 
owner arrives, and the foremen, and the working-teams; then 
the laborers, if you choose to call them so, come, and are hired. 
If you have not machines enough, you telegraph to Springfield 
or to Auburn, and in three days the reaper is delivered to you. 

When the good God has the crop ready for you, you reap it, 
day and night, too, if you choose. 

All through the heated summer day the Kansas maidens slept; 

All through the night, with laughter light, their moonlight vigil kept. 

From set of sun the kindly moon, until the break of day, 

Watched o’er their lightsome harvest work, and cheered them on 

their way. 

They drive their handsome horses down, they drive them up again, 

While “‘click, click, click,” the rattling knives cut off the heavy grain. 

Before it falls, around the straw the waiting wires wind, 

And the well-ordered sheaves are left in still array behind. 

So laughing girls the harvest reap, all chattering the while, 

While “‘click, click, click,” the shears keep their chorus mile by mile; 


And lazy Morning blushes when she sees the harvest stands 
In ordered files those miles on miles, to feed the hungry lands. 


Or, if you do not leave such harvesting to laughing girls, 
who are the men who have driven these reapers, and made your 
sheaves? Are they a class of mud-sill laborers? Some of them 
are, some of them are not. In either case they are to seek other 
occupation for nine months out of the year. In those nine 
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months, thousands of them will be students in colleges, thou- 
sands will be herding cattle, thousands will be on sugar planta- 
tions in Louisiana. Some of them will struggle back to New 
England; they will be hauling in mackerel on the banks, or 
they will be tending speeders in Pawtucket. When, in your 
Old-World conceit, you look for this great lowest stratum of 
your Old-World social pyramid in those States which have made 
the system of America, there is no such stratum to be found. 

I make my first statement thus regarding farmers because 
in their pursuit the changes of modern life have been most slow. 
In every other important calling in life it is admitted that in our 
time spirit has the whip-hand in the control of matter; and this 
dead drudge, the laboring man, who brought to the world’s 
work only his dead weight as he made the treadmill wheel go 
round, is steadily disappearing from the world’s calendar and 
pay-roll. I cited just now the figures of the cotton manufacture, 
which does not to-day require thirty-five hands to weave for us 
the number of yards which in 1860 required one hundred hands. 
That is one illustration, where you gentlemen who hear me 
could give me a hundred, of the change which has been going 
on for a century, since James Watt spoke the word, and the 
shackles of the drudge were forever broken. I may say in pass- 
ing, what is a convenient aid to memory, that Watt’s English 
patents bear the same date as the battles of Lexington and 
Bunker Hill; for in 1775 the freedom of mankind was in the air. 
We are to observe that the thirty-five hands who take the place 
of our hundred hands are not dead drudges; they are not the 
stupid hinds of English poetry and of the English political 
writers; that is, they are not men who bring nothing but their 
weight and their muscle into their conflict with dead matter. 
Almost all of them rank among the skilled workmen, though that 
skill show itself only in the patching of a thread or the throwing 
of a shuttle. They are, therefore, in the line of promotion. I 
am, very likely, speaking to men who have passed through this 
admirable school for the training of the hand and eye, into the 
higher, into the highest, ranks of social order. Such men come 
out as artists handling the chisel; they have been generals lead- 
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ing armies, they have been statesmen saving States. It was of 
a regiment of such men that Abraham Lincoln said, in his first 
message, that a single regiment had men in it who were com- 
petent to fill every post in the national administration. The 
statement was perfectly true. It scarcely attracted notice 
here, because it was commonplace. On the other side of the 
ocean it was ridiculed as absurd; but such ridicule only showed 
that the writers on the other side cannot be trusted for a minute, 
where a knowledge of our social order 's involved. 

Let us now pass to the larger review, asking, not in regard 
to one occupation, but to all united; using for convenience 
again the statistics of Massachusetts. The statistics of Rhode 
Island, were I personally as much at home with their details, 
would show the same thing, only “more so’’; that is to say, 
Rhode Island led the way in the manufacturing system. She 
had a larger proportion of available water-power and of arable 
land than has Massachusetts; she has a denser population, and 
that population increases more rapidly. Making similar req- 
uisite changes for locality, we should find that what I am about 
to say 1s substantially true of all those American States which 
know what the words “social order’? mean. Of the whole popu- 
lation, nearly half are bread winners or producers. The precise 
ratio in Massachusetts is forty-one per cent. Of the remaining 
fifty-nine per cent, about one-quarter are children under the 
school-age, about one-third are in schools and colleges, and 
the larger part of the rest are in the noblest work of all,—the 
duty of mothers of families. 

It is with this forty-one per cent of workmen and work- 
women with whom we have to do. It is this section of men, 
of which the foreign writers speak as if the great majority were 
clowns and clodhoppers, borrowing from the soil they dig that 
inertness and death which the old philosophers referred to mat- 
ter. I do not accept their statement, even for the toil-worn man 
who strikes his spade into this ground, and turns it up to God’s 
sunshine and oxygen, to air and light and life. But, without 
stopping for that contention, for our present purpose it is 
enough to say that the number of these farm laborers in our 
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social order is scarcely three per cent of the working men and 
women. They are not nearly equal in number to the class of 
government officers and professional men, of the dainty men of 
letters who talk about higher classes and lower classes so glibly, 
and really think a soldier is distinguished because he trains in a 
small company. This class, the body of men connected with 
the government and the professions, make about four and a half 
per cent of the working-population. The body of merchants, 
not including their clerks and other persons to whom they pay 
wages, is about ten per cent of the whole body. The proportion 
of men engaged in transportation is somewhat larger. And, as 
you will imagine, in a New-England State half the working- 
force is engaged in manufactures and mechanical industry. 
I know how dull figures are. I wish I could show you this in the 
more attractive forms of art. I would show you. that, if we 
were to hold to those old forms of language, which I doubt; if 
we were to speak of the man who earns the lowest wages as 
being the foundation of our social order, on which the rest of it 
stands; if we were to speak of the better-paid industries as the 
higher classes, and so the old writers do speak,—I should show 
you on the blackboard or on canvas, that, even in that faulty 
language, our social order is represented by the outline of a vase 
not large at the bottom, rising in a graceful curve till the area 
of its circle is four times as large as it was where it began, and 
then growing smaller again to a second circle at the top. It 
is no longer a pyramid, with its broad foundation in the mud, 
and a solitary apex in the sky. 

I do not forget that in a manufacturing State, by the side 
of the farm laborer, of whom the European writers speak with 
such scorn, there is to be rated another large body of men who 
cannot be called skilled craftsmen, of men who have nothing 
but their muscle and their weight to sell. They are the men who 
open your streets to lay a gas-pipe; they are the men who shovel 
in the coal beneath your furnaces. I shall be told I must count 
all of these as belonging to that dangerous class to whom we 
ought not to give the suffrage,—the butts of Shakspeare’s satire, 
the facile mob led this way or that way by any Mark Antony. 
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I do not disregard this advice. I meet it in every charitable 
society. I hear of it in every such meeting as this. It debauches 
our study of education. Every fourth year brings these drudges 
into importance, as the politicians bid for their petty vote in a 
wavering canvass. But the truth remains, that, counting all 
together,—farm laborers, street laborers, stevedores on the 
wharves, every man and woman of untrained skill,—and they 
make in numbers, only eleven per cent of the working-force. 

In passing from a manufacturing State to an agricultural 
State, the thing manufactured changes. Illinois and Minnesota 
manufacture wheat and flour, while we manufacture calico and 
shoes. But this change involves no change in social order. The 
flux and influx between State and State, with never a dam be- 
tween, with no sluices or custom-houses, makes that sure. 
We should find the proportion of mere men of muscle as small 
in those States as we find it here. 

The substance of the whole is this: The ignorant class, the 
unskilled laborer, is not the largest class. He does not even hold 
a balance of power. The professional class, the merchants and 
their clerks, the class engaged in transportation, the manu- 
facturers, and the landlord farmer, outnumber him nine to one. 
Call the unskilled laborers the lowest class—if you choose to 
think they are the foundation of our social order because their 
pay.is the lowest—if you choose to speak in the language of 
England, and not in that of America; but you shall not say they 
are the largest class, you shall not say they are a leading class 
or a controlling class, whenever the workman of skill, whenever 
the manufacturer, whenever the merchant, chooses to take in 
his own hands the control of his own affairs. 

You may look at the same social conditions from the other 
end. We are familiarly told by the critics that our Constitu- 
tions worked very well when our suffrage was in the hands of 
land-holders, but that all will go to ruin now, because that con- 
dition has ceased to be. But it could probably be shown that 
the proportion of land-owners to-day is quite as large as it ever 
was, for the subdivisions of our suburban property and of our 
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small cities more than make good the loss of land-owners in 
these factory towns where men hire their homes. The number 
of separate houses in Massachusetts in 1880 was two hundred 
and eighty-one thousand. This counted as one house each of 
the great tenement-houses and hotels which are owned by many 
persons and inhabited by hundreds. The number of house- 
holders in the State must be almost as large. The regular in- 
crease to 1884 would make them three hundred and six thousand, 
which was probably the number in that year. In the autumn 
of that year only three hundred and three thousand men voted 
in a presidential election, after a canvass of intense keenness. 
Not so many men came to the polls as there were separate houses 
in the Commonwealth. I think it very doubtful whether any 
thing analogous to that could be said of the elections of a hun- 
dred years ago. 

A residence in large cities deceives those who see such cities 
most, and see the country but little. It specially deceives the 
journalists in large cities. Such cities have been, since Sallust’s 
time, the points where unskilled labor congregates, where crim- 
inals and paupers, ‘‘dead-beats”’ of every class, naturally make 
their homes. Under our systems they are the favorite haunts 
of the dealers in liquors, and those follow who give to them their 
custom. But the cities of America, were they all filled with the 
dregs which Sallust satirizes, make only twenty-two per cent 
of the population of America. Even the large cities do not state 
the law for the smaller ones. In the city of Worcester, the third 
city of Massachusetts, there is one real-estate holder for every 
ten men, women, and children of the population. There are 
more than seven thousand real-estate holders in that city, which 
did not cast ten thousand votes in the presidential election. 
The proportion was no better than that in what men call the 
palmy days of the Republic. 

It is at this point that, on occasions like this, the other 
heresy, also born in Europe, comes trailing in. The last great 
public address of Mr. Wendell Phillips, for instance,—his Phi 
Beta address at Cambridge in the year 1881,—arraigned the 
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scholars of the country because they did not help in its govern- 
ment. He implied that the country is badly governed because 
they let its affairs alone. Such a theory—which is, perhaps, the 
too familiar theory of Commencement days—implies that Fran- 
cis Wayland would have done better service in the United-States 
Senate than he did in thirty years of service in Brown Univer- 
sity; that Dr. Hopkins should have had Henry Wilson’s seat, 
and that he was wasted at the head of Williams College; that 
William Ellery Channing was thrown away when he was im- 
prisoned in the pulpit; that Dr. Wolsey was lost in the charge 
of Yale College; and that Mr. Bancroft did better service as 
secretary of the Navy than as historian of America. There 
lurks under the statement all the vanity—and vanity is folly— 
of all the dilettant7, of all sophists, of almost all men whose trade 
is words, since literature began. It is the vanity which supposes 
that that man does the best work who can tell the best story 
of the way in which the work is done. It supposes that Thiers 
is the best administrator because Thiers writes the best history. 
Now, the writers on the other side of the water may determine 
this as they choose. We should remember here, that in our 
affairs, where government is divided into a thousand bureaux, 
and never centralized, the people, and no one class of the people, 
have shown in a thousand exigencies that they know what they 
are about, and how their business will be best done. As Mr. 
Garfield puts it, all the people is wiser than is any single man. 
The great mistakes in our government have all been the 
mistakes of theorists. The great successes have been wrought when 
the people took their own affair in hand, and pushed it through. 
Thus, there was never a greater mistake than that effort 
to check Western emigration. It was never the mistake of the 
people: it was the mistake of statesmen who thought they knew 
more than the people. There never was a greater mistake than 
the coyness of the Virginian school—all theorists—as to internal 
improvement with the government’s assistance. The people 
at last took this in hand, and drove it through. The greatest 
drawback on national prosperity for sixty years was the vari- 
able and uncertain currency. The theorists would not give 
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us a national currency. But the people took it in hand one 
day. A college professor in New-York City blocked out an 
ideal plan in his lecture-room. A few years after, one of his 
Seniors, then a member of the New-York Legislature, proposed 
it there; and it was tried. It worked so well that Sir Robert 
Peel built on those lines the present system of England; and 
in the fulness of time, when the theorists had retired for a season, 
and the people were administering the government of the United 
States, the people made the national currency of the United 
States on this plan. The secret is here: When you intrust gov- 
ernment to everybody, everybody makes his suggestion. The 
man who knows where the shoe pinches makes the last, and 
instructs the workman. The magnificent system of land-surveys 
and the grant of land to actual settlers are such instances. 
France cannot do the same thing in Algiers, because in France 
the administration governs, and the people do not. We do it 
here, because the people govern, the people contrive, the people 
direct, and the administration obeys. Yet it would be hard, 
indeed, to write the history of the successive steps of our match- 
less land system, and to tell by whose wit and wisdom these suc- 
cessive steps were taken. 

The whole history of government in America from 1620 to 
this time, is one illustration of the people’s success in doing 
what no statesman or theorist, though he were John Locke 
or John Adams, could do single-handed. You start with the 
charter of a trading company. You come out at the end of a 
hundred and thirty years with organized constitutional govern- 
ment. In that one hundred and thirty years you have not one 
Numa, or Solon, or Lycurgus; but you have the people. One 
experiment is tried, and fails. Another experiment is tried, and 
succeeds. Failure produces nothing, but success produces suc- 
cess. And the end comes, better than the beginning, because 
you relied on this simple law. 

I had better take one simple instance. Here is our modern 
system of associated work, organized in our several States 
under what we call the general corporation acts, what is called 
in England the limited liability act. Now that the thing is in 
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easy running-order, every one says that it is a perfectly simple 
contrivance. It gives you almost all the advantages claimed 
for socialism, and you pay none of the penalties. Three men, 
six, ten, or a hundred men, who want to work together, can 
combine as much as they want to, no more than they want 
to, and their corporation moves as one person, with ease and 
freedom. Who invented this system? Did Robert Owen? or 
Charles Fourier? or the Count St. Simon? Not they. They 
did not know enough. They tried, and they failed. Look in 
the books for its history. You will have better success than I 
have had if you find it there. For we gentlemen scholars who 
write the books are a little apt to pass such trifles by. It came 
to life; it uttered its first ery in the State of Connecticut in 1837. 
If it ived—well! If it died—no matter. It chose to live. It 
lived and grew strong. It came to stay. “I attribute to it,” 
says one of the first authorities in that State, “much of our 
manufacturing success. It has always been a most useful law.” 
It lived. It did not die. So it was copied here. It was copied 
there. It is now in force in some form or other in almost every 
State of the Union. It is in force, as I said, in principle, in the 
English limited lability law of 1855, which is confessedly taken 
from it. Now, what scholar or statesman invented it? Did 
you find it in Adam Smith? Did you learn it from Say or from 
William Cobbett? ‘I never heard who got it up,’’—this is the 
answer made to me by the same accomplished writer in Con- 
necticut when I asked him,—‘‘or any thing about its origin.” 
I had the same answer from one of the veteran statesmen of that 
day, who was in public life the year in which it was passed, and 
lives in an honored old age. This is what happened: A pure 
democracy like the State of Connecticut needed such an ar- 
rangement. The pure democracy was intelligent enough to 
know what it needed, and it had the power in its hand to fill the 
need. Your grand questions about the history and genesis of 
such a statute are answered as Topsy answered Miss Ophelia’s 
theological question,—‘I ’specks it growed.’”! 
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We are here trained to scholarship. Our business is, to know 
what the past has done and has said, and to teach that to the 
present and the future. It is the noblest mission of man. But 
that mission does not entitle us to speak coldly, doubtfully, 
or with contempt, of the men of action. Let us stomach once 
and forever that notion of the sophists, that the man who best 
uses language best understands life. The man who describes 
battles best is not of necessity the man to win them. The man 
who expounds the origin of sin best is not of necessity the man 
to tread down temptation. The man who writes the prettiest 
sonnet to the rose did not win the prize of the Horticultural 
Society. Let us remember that great axiom of Paul which 
has been accepted as the eleventh commandment of practical 
religion,—that every man shall be quiet, and mind his own 
business. The writers shall write, the speakers shall speak, 
the teachers shall teach, the soldiers shall fight, the painters 
shall paint, the sculptors shall carve, and the people shall 
govern. The people shall find what it wants, the people shall 
find the source of supply for that want, and the people shall 
be trusted to teach the supply how to meet the demand. To 


1 Since the delivery of this address in Providence, a very interesting 
letter from Mr. Abijah Catlin, a member of the Connecticut Legislature 
of 1837, gives the full detail of the origin of the act: ‘“Theodore Hinsdale, a 
representative from the town of Winchester, introduced and advocated 
the bill, and, so far as | know, was the author thereof. Mr. Hinsdale was a 
graduate of Yale, as I believe, and was in the business of manufacturing 
scythes in Winsted in Connecticut, with his father-in-law, Solomon Rock- 
well. 

“The manufactory still exists, under the name of the Beardsley Scythe 
Company. Mr. Hinsdale was a gentleman of fine appearance, of pleasing 
manners, and of fluent speech. He was an ardent advocate of manufac- 
tures and of their encouragement. In advocating the bill, he had no per- 
sonal interest, as he and his father-in-law were able to carry on their manu- 
factory without the aid of additional capital. 

“In 1837 the dominant political party was strongly opposed to the char- 
tering of corporations unless a provision was made for the liability of in- 
dividual stockholders for the debts of the corporation. The joint stock 
law of 1837 was intended to enable men of small means to combine together 
for the efficient execution of their project, and has been, as you know, acted 
upon very extensively in this State.” 

This letter shows that to Mr. Theodore Hinsdale the thanks of half the 
workingmen of the world are due for an act of great simplicity, which sooner 
or later is a help to so many of them. 
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do this we must distrust all the analogies of war. The people is 
not an army, with privates led by a captain called a boss, bri- 
gaded into clusters of regiments called rings, and commanded 
by a general who is called a governor, who obeys a field marshal 
who is called a president. We must distrust, also, all the false 
analogies of the feudal system. No man in America ever held 
his land in any homage to any superior. The State, the Com- 
monwealth, holds the whole, and exacts precisely equal service, 
as she renders exactly equal privileges. Again: we must dis- 
trust the sceptical saws of other lands, where government has 
been the instrument of oppression. Let freemen there tie the 
hands of despots, if they will and can. Our government is our- 
selves united. We have no need to tie our own hands. We, the 
people, establish our own constitutions. We, the people, must 
see that the people does not decline in its worth, in its intelh- 
gence, in its public spirit. We, the people, shall distrust any 
sophist or dilettante who tells us that a higher education is good 
for certain higher classes, but that the people can be satisfied 
with an average supply of some familiar staples. And when 
any man tells us that the people of America at large can be led 
by the nose, or fooled, as the mob of Rome was led and fooled 
by Mark Antony, each of us will say to him, “I belong to the 
people. What you say to me, you say to one of them. And, in 
saying it, you prove neither your sense, nor your good breed- 
ing, nor your information.” 

The truth is, that we have no separate class of scholars to 
be set aside, as in China. El Whitney could not tell you if 
he were a scholar or a machinst; nor can Mr. Edison to-day, 
or gentlemen whom I see before me. For the future our duty 
is clear, and, if we do it—our destiny. We are to keep open the 
lines of promotion. The drudge is to pass from his drudgery 
if he will, and to become a “creative force,’”’—yes, a fellow- 
workman with his Father, God. We will never congratulate the 
laborer, nor talk of the dignity of labor. It is work that dig- 
nifies. Labor wears, kills, destroys: that is the meaning of the 
word. We will show the laborer how to cease from his labors, 
as he comes up on that other level where his works shall be sure 
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to follow him, where mind controls matter, and the spirit rules 
the thing. Our laurels and our medals shall be for those who 
help us in this enterprise, for the men who create power out of 
fire and water, acid and metal, who bid the stormy wind fulfil 
the infinite Word. And we who can write and speak will say 
what we can say, will teach what we can teach, of the glory and 
happiness of man, of all men, as thus they draw nearer to the 
work of the God from whom they are born. We will never say 
to the people, ‘Stand by, for we are holier than you.”” We are 
blood of their blood, bone of their bone. Their life is our life; 
their success is our victory. As they step forward and upward 
with the weight which they are carrying, philosophy is more 
wise, and literature is more vital. If,from any discouragement 
of the sophist or the prattler, they faltered or lost courage, all 
the higher cultivation of the land would be blighted by that 
frost. Their life is our life, our life is theirs. They know it, 
and we know it. Men of work or men of letters, our duty is 
the same,—to lift up what has fallen down, to build higher the 
courses of the national life, to see to-morrow better, happier, 
stronger, than to-day. 


{I am greatly indebted to Hon. Carroll D. Wright, the superintendent 
of the United States census, for suggestions in the use of that census, and 
of the census of Massachusetts in this year, 1885.—E. E. H.| 
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of New York, on June 14, 1886. 

The literary society in whose honor we meet to-night— 
ancient and venerable, as we esteem antiquity in this New 
World—came into being in the same year with the Declaration 
of Independence. For more than half a century, it existed as a 
secret association; and the mystic letters by which it was known 
gave the uninitiated no clue to its design. Meanwhile, however, 
the names of the men who formed it may easily have awakened 
the suspicion that, if scholastic, its character might partake also 
of the political and patriotic. At William and Mary College, in 
1776, the burning questions of the day were occupying all 
minds; and from its walls the founders of Phi Beta Kappa went 
forth very soon, some of them to take a prominent part in the 
contest for Independence, all of them doubtless to give to the 
cause of their country a life-long moral support. It is fair to 
interpret by their own record the motto they adopted—®doaogia 
Biov Kufepynrns—and to presume that these young men, 
fresh from their Plato, may have had in mind Plato’s ideal of 
a Republic, in which Philosophy should be the pilot, directing 
the career of the State as of the individual man. 

The subject I have been led to choose for this address is in 
keeping with that motto, so understood. I shall speak of the 
Scholar’s Duty and Opportunity, with reference to some matters 
that affect the common weal at the present day. 

Foremost among these matters, I mention the subject of 
civil government. The obligations of citizenship rest upon the 
man of education at least as weightily as upon other men. He 
has the same interest with others in the preservation of public 
order, in the administration of justice, in the maintenance of 
his country’s good name. Every worthy motive that carries 
to the caucus meeting and the polls, at whatever sacrifice of 
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comfort and convenience, the village or the ward politician, 
whose reading is confined to his favorite newspaper, whose ac- 
quaintance with history goes back no further than to the days 
of Andrew Jackson, whose ideas of political science are summed 
up in the platform of his party, should carry the university 
graduate thither. He will get no exemption from the conse- 
quences of maladministration, when bad men or incompetent 
men come into power. The head stored with learning, and 
crowned with academic honors, must hang as low with shame as 
the heads of other men, when among the rulers of the chief city 
of the land there shall be found those who are “‘companions of 
thieves, every one of them loving gifts and following rewards, 
and their right hand full of bribes.’”” Nothing justifies the 
scholar in standing aloof from the labors and responsibilities to 
which the citizen is called. In that dereliction of duty with 
which we are often charged as a people, that dereliction of 
which the more cultivated and prospered portions of our popu- 
lation have been largely guilty, in shrinking from public office, 
in neglecting to exercise the common right of suffrage, in leaving 
the field of politics to partisans and demagogues—the educated 
have sinned along with the wealthy. There was but too much 
truth in Mr. Emerson’s remark, at the time when he made it, 
in 1843: ‘There is an American disease, a paralysis of the active 
faculties, which falls on young men in this country as soon as 
they finish their college education. They are educated above 
the work of their times and country, and disdain it.” It is not 
so long ago that ministers were understood to be excused from 
voting. It is not unusual now to hear from the lips of intelligent 
men the ingenuous confession that they take no interest in 
politics. They might learn a better wisdom from the ancients. 
“T think,” said Socrates in converse with his friends, “we 
should make it our special business, if possible, to choose what 
men and what talents are suited for the guardianship of a 
State.” “Aye,” said Glaucon, ‘our special business.” “Truly,” 
said Socrates, “in that case we have undertaken no trifling 
business. But still, we must not despair, so long at least as we 
have any ability.” ‘Of course not,” said Glaucon. 
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Upon the scholar, then, fully as much as upon others, the 
obligations of citizenship rest. But, surely, I may add, they 
rest upon him more heavily than upon others. Suppose him 
indeed to have given no special attention to public questions, 
and to the principles of political science that bear upon those 
questions. Yet if he have proved in any good degree respon- 
sive to the influences that have wrought upon him, during the 
years devoted to academic and professional study, he has ac- 
quired a training and a stock of knowledge, the possession of 
which greatly enhances his obligation as a citizen. While all the 
various departments of a system of liberal education have been 
adapted to improve the quality of his mind, forming it to habits 
of attention, of analysis, of accurate investigation, strengthening 
the memory, exercising thejudgment, and developing the capacity 
for prolonged intellectual effort, many of these studies have had 
a manifest fitness to prepare the student to take his part, in- 
telligently, efficiently, manfully, in public affairs. I need not 
insist, in this presence, that the study of classical antiquity has 
a fitness to do this. ‘‘Would we imbibe,” said Julius Charles 
Hare, ‘‘the feelings, the sentiments, and the principles, which 
become the inheritors of England’s name and glory, we must 
abide by the springs of which our ancestors drank. Like them, 
we must nourish our minds by contemplating the unbending 
strength of purpose and uncalculating self-devotion, which 
nerved and animated the philosophic and heroic patriots of 
the [ancient] world.”” At these springs, the patriots of our own 
land drank, who went forth from college walls to serve their 
country. In fact,there were scarcely any others to drink from. 
The advantages for special study, bearing upon matters of 
statesmanship and civil government, that were afforded in the 
American college, before the Revolution, were by no means 
great. At William and Mary College, when John Marshall 
and his associates in the formation of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society sat upon its benches, there were six professorships—one 
of Greek and Latin, one of moral philosophy, one of mathe- 
matics, two of divinity, and one for the instruction of Indian 
youths. What principles they gathered, what examples they 
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beheld, to fit them for public duty, to train them as patriots 
and civilians, they must have owed in great measure to the 
studies that revealed to them the antique models of civic virtue; 
that brought them into converse with what was finest and 
noblest in classic times. Indeed, if it were necessary, a good 
word, I think, might be spoken, a plea for Greek and Latin as 
required college studies might be hinted, by calling the roll of the 
“chief of the mighty men,’’ graduates of the five leading colonial 
colleges, who had a distinguished part in founding the American 
State. From Harvard came John Adams, Samuel Adams, 
Fisher Ames, Elbridge Gerry, John Hancock, William Hooper, 
James Otis, Robert Treat Paine, Jonathan Trumbull, Joseph 
Warren, William Williams. From Yale came Joel Barlow, 
Lyman Hall, Philp Livingston, Lewis Morris, Oliver Wolcott. 
From William and Mary came Carter Braxton, Benjamin Har- 
rison, Thomas Jefferson, John Marshall, James Monroe, Pey- 
ton Randolph, George Wythe. From Princeton came Oliver 
Ellsworth, Joseph Hewes, Henry Lee, James Madison, Ben- 
jamin Rush, Richard Stockton. From King’s College came 
Alexander Hamilton, John Jay, Gouverneur Morris, Robert R. 
Livingston. These were men of their times; and it is reasonable 
to presume that such outfit as they got for their life-work from 
the very narrow curriculum of their college preparation, they 
found in that department of “the humanities” which it is pro- 
posed in these times to relegate to the class of elective studies. 
Gentlemen, compared with those slender advantages, how ample 
are the facilities offered now to the undergraduate, for the pur- 
suit of knowledge concerning the principles of just government, 
and the history of past experiments in government! The 
scheme of studies in this University, for example, shows that no 
student pursuing either the course in Arts, or the course in 
Science, leaves these walls without receiving thorough and 
capable instruction in political economy, in natural, constitu- 
tional and international law, as well as in that science of ethics, 
whose principles are inseparably connected with these themes. 
This instruction, joined with that careful training which seeks 
to prepare the student for the public discussion of these themes, 
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constitutes an equipment for usefulness, which the American 
scholar possesses to-day, as he did not in times by-gone. Fifty 
years ago, President Hopkins, in his inaugural discourse at Wil- 
liams College, could say: “It is within the memory of our older 
graduates that chemistry, and geology, and mineralogy, and 
botany, and political economy, were either not taught at all, or 
scarcely at all in the college course.”’ 

Better tools should infer better workmen—or at least as good 
ones. Furnished for his duty as a citizen, the American scholar 
is bound above all other men to make full proof of his calling. 
He is the last man who can be pardoned for failing to come up 
to the help of the right, when the right is in jeopardy. He is 
the last man who can afford to stay away from the polls, or to 
shirk any civil obligation. He is the last man who can dare to 
be dumb in the presence of successful wrong. Who knows so 
well as he the lessons that philosophy teaches and that history 
has never wearied in enforcing—that a nation’s prosperity is 
conditioned upon its moral health; that the growth of venality, 
the perversion of the powers of government for the furtherance 
of selfish ends, and the popular apathy that makes it easy for 
the unscrupulous and the ambitious to gain control in the State, 
are symptoms of danger that need watching and that demand 
a remedy? They that have learned these lessons, are in duty 
bound to use them. 

And the Opportunity is theirs, as well as the Duty. The 
scholar, whether in professional or in business life, whether in 
public office or in the capacity of a private citizen, can exert in 
this age and in this land a mighty influence for his country’s 
good. His vote, his voice, his pen, his personality, employed 
with intelligent, persistent purpose in the service of righteous- 
ness, truth and justice, may be employed with telling effect. 
The large and growing class of those among our population who 
have enjoyed the benefits of superior intellectual training have— 
did they but know it—a mission superadded to their several 
callings as lawyers, teachers, ministers, physicians, journalists 
or what not, a mission to promote sound views upon all ques- 
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tions of public interest, and to take the lead in all action prompted 
by generous devotion to the common good. 

As I say this, I recall three names associated with the his- 
tory of this University, that illustrate the statement I have 
made: the name of a financier, that of a lawyer, and that of a 
minister of religion. 

Albert Gallatin, first president of the Council of this Uni- 
versity, was a native of Switzerland, and a graduate of the Acad- 
emy of his native town, Geneva. The spirit of adventure 
brought him to America in the darkest hour of our struggle for 
independence. Beginning as a trader in Maine, then teaching 
French in Harvard College, next surveying wild lands in Vir- 
ginia, settling at length as a farmer in Western Pennsylvania, 
his extraordinary fitness for public service soon betrayed itself, 
and he was carried forward as on succeeding waves of prosperity 
to a place in Congress, to a seat in the Cabinet, to an unrivalled 
eminence as administrator of the public funds. His compre- 
hensive genius took hold of every prominent interest that con- 
cerned the welfare of his adopted country. Provisions for ex- 
tinguishing the national debt, for disposing of the public lands, 
for internal improvements, for the coast survey, shared his 
intention! with the subject of the relations of the United States 
with other nations. Considerations on the currency and bank- 
ing systems of the country, engaged his pen, equally with ar- 
guments and memorials on the north-eastern boundary and the 
Oregon question. For twelve years Secretary of the Treasury, 
for eight years Minister to France, again and again appointed 
a commissioner to negotiate important treaties with foreign 
governments, he had but recently retired from civil office, and 
taken up his residence in this city, when he joined with others 
in the establishment of this University. The twenty years and 
more of well-earned leisure that rounded out this singularly 
honorable and useful life, were given chiefly to scholarly pur- 
suits. But he had been a scholar always. The young Swiss 
emigrant who landed on Cape Ann in the spring of 1780, came 
fresh from his college studies. In the matriculation-book of the 


1So0 reads the text. Query, was not attention intended?—Epiror. 
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school that Calvin founded in Geneva, and that still retains 
the modest name of Academy, while embracing the several de- 
partments of theology, law, medicine and philosophy, I read 
among the names of students ‘ad humaniores litteras promotv”’ 
the name of ‘‘Albertus Abrahamus Alphonsius Gallatin, Gene- 
vensis,”’ under the date of June fourteenth, 1774—precisely 
one hundred and twelve years ago. At the height of his dis- 
tinguished career, he found time to investigate the ethnological 
and philological characteristics of the American Indians; and 
in his later years of retirement he prepared and published sev- 
eral important works upon topics kindred to these. His life 
exemplifies the twofold mission of the scholar and the patriotic 
citizen; and one of the most instructive lessons which that life 
presents will be found in its earlier stage, before it had attained 
to any considerable notoriety. At the time when the ‘‘Whiskey 
Rebellion” broke out in Western Pennsylvania—in 1794—he 
was residing in the region where the insurrection occurred. 
Siding from conviction with the leaders of the movement in 
their hostility to the unpopular excise law that was the cause 
of irritation, while disapproving their course in resorting to 
arms for the purpose of resisting the enforcement of the laws, 
Mr. Gallatin attended the meetings of the insurgents, took part 
in their debates, served in their committees, meanwhile exert- 
ing his influence with them to allay excitement, to dissuade 
them from violent measures, and to direct the movement to a 
peaceful issue; and by his prudence, sagacity and fearlessness, 
did much to quell the rebellion. The right man was in the right 
place then—at the helm. 

A more familiar name, and one I think equally germane to my 
subject, is that of the second Chancellor of this University. They 
who have the happiness to remember Theodore Frelinghuysen, 
do not need that any should depict him to them as one in whom 
the qualities of the scholar and the patriot—the Christian 
scholar and the Christian patriot—were blended and exempli- 
fied as in few others whom they recall. And those who since 
his day have studied in the institution over which he formerly 
presided, are scarcely more likely to need this. For his memory 
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is one of the choicest of college traditions. His influence lingers 
about the place. It lives in his honored name—in the example 
of his rare worth—and in the character he greatly helped to give 
to our University as a thoroughly Christian institution. And 
certainly, among the lessons of that life, there is an unmistak- 
able one that relates to the Duty and the Opportunity of the 
scholar to serve his country. Mr. Frelinghuysen was a pro- 
foundly religious man. His record is one of eminent services 
rendered to the cause of practical piety. The Church counts 
him as one of the most illustrious of those who in high station 
have not only maintained their loyalty to the faith, but have 
also abounded in zealous efforts to promote the faith. Ever 
willing to take a prominent part in directing the great reli- 
gious enterprises of the day—as president of the Bible, the 
Tract, the Missionary Societies—and to advocate their claims 
with his earnest and polished eloquence, he was still happier 
to serve his Master by direct though quiet efforts to lead others 
in the way of life. None were too lofty, none too lowly for his 
benevolent interest and his patient pains. He was a fine type 
of the Christian philanthropist; and he was at the same time 
a typical citizen. In his Baccalaureate addresses while at the 
head of this institution, and later while president of Rutgers 
College, he seized the opportunity ‘‘to inculcate a pure and 
lofty patriotism.’ ‘‘Shunning all partisanship, he gave the 
whole weight of his experience and character to uphold the 
Constitution and the Union, recurring to the virtues of their 
founders, and pleading with a pathetic earnestness that the 
children should cherish with ceaseless vigilance the precious 
legacy of their fathers.” 

The third name that has occurred to me as illustrating the 
scholar’s mission as a citizen, is that of one who, long identified 
with this institution as professor and chancellor, and now a 
laborious metropolitan pastor, is also a power in this munici- 
pality, a terror to evil-doers, and a strength to those who seek 
the public good. The day is far distant, I trust, when it will 
be fitting to sum up the services that Howard Crosby shall have 
rendered to the cause of good government, as well as to that of 
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moral reform. Instead of enumerating and characterizing those 
services, I will quote some of the wholesome words that he has 
spoken upon the subject before us. “The apathy of citizens,” 
says Dr. Crosby, “is the worst omen for our future. Those who 
turn aside to labor at public affairs, and to see that public func- 
tionaries do their duty, receive but little aid or encouragement. 
They vainly seek for either time or money from others to help 
in the cause of governmental purity; and this while the elements 
of crime are always united and helpful to one another against 
the peace and order of the community. Nine-tenths of the men 
of calibre in our cities never turn their minds for a moment to 
city affairs, except it be to exclaim as they read the newspaper, 
‘This is too bad; that ought to be stopped.’ The cure for our 
municipal evils is in the hearty participation of our better citi- 
zens in public affairs. The first great effort to the community 
should be toward the election of just and firm men to the re- 
sponsible, executive and judicial positions in the government. 
Let the better citizens throw off slothful indifference and the 
plea of business absorption, and give a hearty interest to public 
affairs. This is the only thorough remedy. If all good men 
once earnestly combine, the details of action will soon arrange 
themselves.” 

Passing by some other applications of my subject, I come 
to consider the Duty and Opportunity of the scholar with ref- 
erence to the Labor question, as it is conveniently termed. I 
need interpose no word here to magnify the importance of that 
question. The last quarter of this nineteenth century has been 
marked so far, and will be marked to its close, by a series of 
centennial commemorative celebrations. We have been living 
over, and we shall continue to live over, the leading events in 
the corresponding years of the age preceding this, through 
which, first in the New World and then in the Old, the relations 
between the governing and the governed became revolution- 
ized, reconstructed, established upon a juster and a firmer 
basis. But meanwhile, both in Europe and in America, a move- 
ment has been going on that lends to our own quarter century 
an interest rivalling that of the eventful period to which we 
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have been turning back; a movement that looks to the read- 
justment of the relations of the employer and the employed, as 
the movement in the latter part of the eighteenth century con- 
templated a readjusment of the relations of the ruler and the 
ruled. This movement strongly claims our attention. The 
present is competing with the past in its demands upon the 
scholar’s interest. The thoughtful and observant man to-day 
is in the position of a traveller, carried swiftly through varied 
and striking scenery. Loath to lose sight of the wonders he is 
leaving behind, he lingers upon the receding landscape, the 
better able to appreciate its features, as the objects that rush 
into the distance are ranging themselves in groups, and forming 
an impressive and a harmonious picture, the loftier mountains, 
still well in view, towering above the lesser heights that hasten 
to find their places around them; loath to lose sight of this, yet 
eager to take in the scenes that fly past him, and glancing ever 
and anon toward the things to come. We must not be despisers 
of history; neither must we fail to realize that we are making 
history fast, and on a grand scale. 

I shall not pause here either to trace the development of 
Socialism, or to debate the Labor question in its actual phase. 
My purpose is simply to show that in the discussion to which 
society is surely committed, and which it will as surely find itself 
compelled to prosecute for many a day yet—a discussion as to the 
inequalities that exist in the social condition of men, the causes 
that produce them, the evils that attend them, and the possi- 
bility of diminishing those evils—in that discussion, professional 
men, all indeed who have had the benefit of superior intellectual 
training, are entitled and are bound to take a special part. For 
such a part they are presumably qualified. If scholarship is 
worth anything, it should fit a man to enter, intelligently, dis- 
passionately, and in the spirit of a Christian philanthropy, upon 
the momentous debate. 

Intelligently, the facts that relate to existing evils in the in- 
dustrial world, and the questions that concern the remedy for 
those evils, claim to be considered and treated. The time has 
gone by for business men to scout the idea of any interference 
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with these matters on the part of mere students and thinkers 
and to claim that only the practical, those familiar by experience 
with business procedures, are competent to deal with them. 
It is plain enough to all at the present day, that whatever light 
can be brought to bear upon the problems that confront society, 
whether from the lessons of the past, or from the best thought 
of the best informed minds in the present, is needed. There 
have not been wanting men of high intellect among those who with- 
in the last fifty years have paid special attention to these problems; 
but they have been few in comparison with the many who have 
busied themselves about them—the many who have plunged 
into the discussion, and have made all speed to bring forward 
their crude and ill-considered views, and to offer themselves 
as champions of labor, and leaders in social agitations. They 
have been few among the numbers whose advantages of learning 
and mental discipline have been such as might warrant the 
expectation of help at their hands. Can we doubt that if it had 
been otherwise—if the social and economic questions of the age 
had obtained a larger room in the thought and interest of those 
possessed of these advantages; and, fitted for the task by serious 
and patient consideration, they had exerted themselves to dif- 
fuse sound knowledge and right principles, to dispel error and 
prevent precipitate action, society would have found itself 
nearer the solution of these difficulties than it finds itself to-day? 
Certainly, we might infer as much from the strong impression 
that has been made by voices that have been heard here and 
there, voices of men who have pondered these themes long and 
intently, and who now have weighty words of counsel, of warn- 
ing, of encouragement to speak. We might infer it from the 
nature of the mistakes that have been made on both sides in 
the controversy as it has been waged thus far—mistakes grave 
and flagrant, and due, as it is easy to see in many cases, to sheer 
want of knowledge—knowledge of the first principles of political 
science, and much more of the plain teachings of history. It is 
needless to speak here of the blunders committed professedly 
in the interest of labor. Society stands aghast in view of the 
methods and measures adopted by inexperienced and opinion- 
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ated leaders, and carried out by pliant multitudes of men, 
blocking traffic, arresting manufacture, discouraging enterprise, 
diverting capital, weakening public confidence, severing the 
very sinews of the nation’s strength, in order to intimidate and 
to compel. Some of these mistakes have been perceived under 
the light of experience, and have been frankly acknowledged; 
while others, the baneful effects of which are slower to appear, 
wait for such demonstration to be recognized and corrected. 
Meanwhile their fatuity is such as almost to baffle comprehen- 
sion. Take as an example the rule established, it is said, by the 
journeymen plumbers’ union of this city, providing that no 
master shall have in his employ more than one apprentice for 
every ten journeymen; or the rule of the moulders’ union, pro- 
viding that at no time shall there be employed in any shop a 
greater number of apprentices than eight to each hundred jour- 
neymen, and that the service of apprenticeship must cover 
three years’ actual work. The employee, or indeed the master, 
who finds himself debarred by this rule from bringing up his 
own son to his own trade, feels the hardship of it; but what 
must the political economist say of such a measure, viewed in the 
light of the statistics of crime; as he reads for instance that out 
of nine hundred and four convicts received at the Michigan 
State Prison during three years ending in 1880, eight hundred 
and twenty-two, that is, over ninety per cent., were unskilled 
laborers—had never learned a trade? These are certainly stu- 
pendous errors. But there have been errors as stupendous on the 
other side of the controversy, and equally betraying ignorance 
of the inexorable character of those laws that govern men and 
nations, and of the stern warnings of the past, in which the 
workings of those laws are displayed. If combinations of labor 
have devised and done foolish things, blind to the truth that 
the interests of the employer and the employed are one, that the 
canons regulating trade cannot be suddenly and violently 
changed, that dictation, violence, arbitrary enactments, petu- 
lant explosions of wrath and silly demonstrations of power, 
disturbing the public order and suspending the processes of 
industry, are suicidal measures: so too combinations of wealth 
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have wrought folly—blind to the truth that the abuse of the 
power that money gives, to compass purely selfish ends by il- 
legitimate and unscrupulous means, must inevitably work wide- 
spread mischief. Intelligent men who have looked on while 
these things have been done—while huge monopolies have 
grown up till able to crush out competition and to control public 
legislation—while the shrewd methods by which immense gains 
can be secured to the few without profit to the laboring many 
have been successfully practised—should not have kept silence. 
Least of all should those have been silent who have searched 
deep enough into the workings of human nature, and gone 
far enough back into the records of human history, to trace the 
swift and stealthy course of that Nemesis, whom the ancients 
saw as an angry deity, and who is visible to us as the agent of 
the divine and eternal righteousness. They should have pro- 
claimed to the world the great truth that sounds through the 
ages—the truth of the indefeasibility of moral obligation. He- 
rodotus tells us of a king of Sparta who came to Delphi, to in- 
quire of the oracle whether he might absolve himself from re- 
turning money intrusted to him under oath. The answer was, 
“OQ Glaucus,son of Epicydes, this indeed for the present may be 
more advantageous, to gain the treasure by means of an oath. 
Swear then, since death awaits even him who respects his oath. 
But know that Oath has a nameless child, without hands or 
feet; and he follows swiftly till he shall have seized and destroyed 
the whole house and race of him who respects it not.’”’ In these 
days of manipulated stocks, and gigantic land frauds, and 
schemes of every kind for putting up and keeping up the prices 
of food and fuel and light and every necessity of civilized life, 
men should be made to hear more of that ‘nameless child.’ 
Or rather, they should be made to hear, from that other oracle, 
“by Siloa’s brook,” the sure prophecy,—‘“They that will’’—at 
whatever cost or hazard, at whatever sacrifice of principle or 
damage to the common weal—by trampling if need be upon the 
lives and fortunes of their fellow-men—‘‘They that will be rich, 
fall into temptation and a snare and many foolish and hurtful 
lusts, such as drown men in destruction and perdition.”’ 
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Professional men, it may be said further, are presumably 
competent to take part in the discussion touching the relations 
of capital and labor, dispassionately—as mediators and coun- 
sellors, disinterested, unbiased, and having at heart the general 
good. Able to show proof of their fitness to act intelligently, 
—with full command of the facts and acquaintance with the 
principles involved—it will be their strong recommendation 
that they can act impartially, without fear or favor. I confess 
the satisfaction with which I read a few weeks ago that in the 
case of a difference concerning the scale of wages in certain mines 
near Pittsburgh, the manager chose a Protestant minister, and 
the miners chose a Roman Catholic priest, as joint arbitrators. 
It is worthy of notice that the Knights of Labor welcome into 
their ranks clergymen, physicians, journalists, members of all 
the so-called “learned”’ professions—with the solitary and sin- 
gular exception, it is true, of the lawyers, who for some occult 
reason are excluded. Forming, so to speak, a third order, a class 
apart from the moneyed and the industrial classes, professional 
men may be deemed eligible in frequent instances to the envi- 
able office of the peace-maker. But the broader and more im- 
portant mission of the scholar will ever be to spread the senti- 
ments and to set forth the motives which better than any selfish 
considerations will draw these classes together, in fellowship 
and brotherhood. What poets and orators and priests did for 
Greece, in the formative period of her history, to unify the race, 
by celebrating and emphasizing ra xowa—‘the common things” 
—the traditions, the beliefs, the customs, that made a bond of 
sympathy between Greek and Greek —this it may be the 
scholar’s part to do in our age: evoking and voicing that strong 
sense of a community of interests, that lies deeper down in our 
nature than the jealousies and animosities of class toward class. 

Intelligently, dispassionately, and in the spirit of a Christian 
benevolence, the men who go forth from our colleges should be 
prepared to enter upon the consideration of the important 
questions of the hour. The philosophy that may aspire to pilot 
the ship of State through these perilous waters, must be the 
philosophy learned in the school of Jesus Christ. Christianity 
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teaches the brotherhood of man, the dignity of man, man’s 
responsibility as a steward for the power and the wealth in- 
trusted to him. And its teachings have tended uniformly to 
promote peace and good-will among men. They have exerted 
a softening, a humanizing, and an ennobling effect upon all the 
populations they have reached. They have wrought many a 
marvel of blessing for mankind, in assailing and reducing and 
destroying mighty forms of iniquity and oppression. They 
have inspired and stimulated the hope, concerning great social 
evils still existing, that these too shall in time be abolished. 
And though the social problem that confronts us to-day is com- 
paratively a new one—as indeed the problems of each age are 
new—be it remembered that Christianity is no novice in the 
work of meeting and resolving such difficulties. Instinctively, 
indeed, mankind is turning that way for guidance; and as it was 
said to the Founder of this religion, so it may be said to the re- 
ligion He founded, All men seek for thee. It is extremely in- 
teresting to observe just now that the remedial measures pro- 
posed on many sides in view of the strained or disordered re- 
lations of capital and labor, are chiefly variations of the great 
evangelic principle proclaimed in the Golden Rule. On this 
point the secular press and the religious press are at one. The 
pulpit and the platform are at one. The president of a company 
that employs a larger number of laborers than, perhaps, any 
other in the world; and the grand master of the most powerful 
labor organization in the world, are at one. Considerateness, 
fairness, kindliness, are the themes of which they speak. ‘‘Some- 
thing like a Christian faith and justice in and toward each 
other’’—“‘this,”’ says one, ‘‘is the only universal solvent of these 
troubles.” ‘The employer and employed,” says another, ‘“‘must 
no longer stand apart. The barriers of pride, caste, greed, bit- 
terness, must be torn down. The workingman and the capitalist 
must meet face to face.”” ‘The problem,” says a third, “‘is sim- 
ply one of going back to the intelligent cultivation of mutual 
confidence between employer and workman.” “A thoroughly 
good understanding between labor and capital is of equal im- 
portance,”’ says a fourth, “to both. Labor and capital must 
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meet and hear each other patiently.” And these opinions, let 
us remark, propounded not by mere theorists and moralists 
but by practical men having wide opportunities of observation, 
are amply borne out by experimental evidence. It would be 
easy, were it in place, to mention here instance upon instance 
in which kindliness, consideration, fairness, friendliness, char- 
acterizing the intercourse of the employer and the official with 
the men in their service, have accomplished the end in view. 
Recognizing and making it manifest that he recognizes a soli- 
darity that includes not only the stockholders but also the 
operatives; acquainting himself with their personality, appre- 
ciating their surroundings, thoughtful of their physical and their 
moral well being, ready upon occasion to help them by counsel 
and by act; many a humane and sagacious employer has worked 
out this question to his own perfect satisfaction and to theirs. 
Is it not reasonable to believe that the multiplying of these ex- 
periments—experiments indeed no longer, but practical succes- 
ses—would go far to solve the great economic problem before us? 

Let the student read in his credentials of scholarship a com- 
mission to teach that peerless philosophy that alone can steer 
a safe course through the straits in which society finds itself, 
as this nineteenth century draws to a close. Let the men who 
flock forth from our colleges and professional schools, go in the 
spirit of the graduates of the closing quarter of the eighteenth 
century, and to complete their work; and as those took for their 
text, Liberty, Equality, let these preach Fraternity. Not the 
pseudo-fraternity that demagogues preach, as they seek to bind 
men in factions, orders, unions, each industry a brotherhood by 
itself, or all industries confederated, to be arrayed as an army 
in front of opposing combinations of capitalists; but the true 
fraternity that is according to reason and self-interest—the 
union of those engaged in the same enterprise, though in the 
different but complementary offices of employers and employed. 
Let them seek at once to diffuse sounder views among laboring 
men with regard to the proper relations of labor and capital, 
and to promote kindlier feelings among both capitalists and 
laborers toward one another. And they will bless humanity. 
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And they will do honor to those seats of learning whence they 
shall have carried the high endowment for this mission, even as 
Marshall, and Adams, and Morris, and Madison, and Jay, 
did honor to the colleges that nursed their patriotic zeal. 

Is the hope a chimerical one, that through the mighty ef- 
ficiency thus invoked—the agency of thoughtful and instructed 
men—concurring with other potent agencies, and under a provi- 
dential direction that may surely be counted on—public senti- 
ment shall be so moulded, that with juster views of mutual ob- 
ligations and of the common interest, these classes shall be 
drawn together in the harmonious pursuit of their own and each 
other’s good? Gentlemen, the history of the changes that have 
been brought about in the progress of education and intelligence 
and under the benigna nt influence of the Christian religion, 
warrants us in refusing to dismiss this hope as an empty dream. 
The record of that which has been done, upon a diminutive 
scale indeed, but in repeated instances, a 1d with marked success, 
to adjust the relations of these classes, upon some reasonable 
and righteous basis, as that of co-operation, or participation 
of profits, warrants us in refusing to renounce this hope. The 
encouraging fact that there is, among men having possession or 
control of wealth, a deepening sense of responsibility, a growing 
conviction that this tenure is a trust, imposing heavy obliga- 
tions, this fact also warrants us in cherishing the hope. And 
there is yet another consideration. In advocating the cultiva- 
tion of the spirit of brotherhood between class and class, appeal 
is to be made not only to the generous impulses of mankind, 
but also to their fears. As in the family government, and in the 
moral government of the world, so in society, both these motives 
must be addressed. The times abound in monitory lessons that 
give point and emphasis to the moralist’s message. Necessity 
is laid upon men to be humane. Prudence, as well as benevo- 
lence, demands that there shall be amicable relations between 
labor and capital. Soulless corporations must somehow provide 
themselves with souls. What history teaches all who will read 
its annals, portents that none can help reading repeat to-day. 
There is danger to the social fabric when the gulf is widening 
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between the poor and the rich. Necessity is laid upon men to 
close up the gulf. The Father of us all, in His wise and sover- 
eign management of His wayward children, sometimes treats 
us as we treat our own children, compelling them to make up 
their differences, and be friends; correcting them, if need be, 
that they may be constrained to love one another. The recon- 
ciliation is effected with a bad grace, but a virtue is made of the 
necessity; and as, in time, the advantages of the situation ap- 
pear, countenances brighten, better feelings spring up, differ- 
ences are laid aside, and harmony follows, secured by a whole- 
some dread of the consequences should the brothers fall out 
again. It must be so among children of a larger growth. Slow 
as men are, in place and power, to make concessions, to intro- 
duce reforms, to study the things that make for peace, it is pos- 
sible to convince them that self-interest, as well as justice and 
mercy, points to the generous course. What reason recom- 
mends, and a Christian liberality counsels, the very instinct of 
self-preservation equally urges. Our subject has a sternly prac- 
tical side. Humane and charitable measures are also prudential 
measures. The institutions of benevolence are the flying but- 
tresses of the social fabric. They claim the ungrudging support 
of the wealthy and the influential, for expediency’s sake, if for 
nothing else. Creations of a pure philanthropy, they are en- 
titled to all the help they may require, as institutions of vital 
importance to the public safety. The work they are doing is a 
work that society can neglect only at its peril. And so with ref- 
erence to all action requisite in order to promote friendly rela- 
tions between the rich and the poor. The imperative need of 
such action will surely be most apparent to those who have prof- 
ited by the teachings of the past. Educated men should be the 
first to perceive the necessity to which mankind is shut up—the 
necessity for the culture and exercise of humane and generous 
feeling, and for the securing of harmony and confidence among 
men. They should be the first to recognize and to proclaim the 
danger to which civilization stands exposed, from the growth of 
selfishness and covetousness and mutual distrust; and to show, 
what history abundantly proves, that it is possible, through the 
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exercise of a wise forbearance and a magnanimous regard for 
the rights and interests of all, to reconcile the gravest differ- 
ences, and to obliterate the traces of ancient feuds. 

What measures shall be prompted by these concurring mo- 
tives—of benevolence and expediency—of love and fear—we 
may leave to the future, as we would leave it to the pilot to 
thread his way through the unknown channels. Let but this 
Philosophy take the helm—the Wisdom that is from above— 
and all shall be well. ‘‘For where envying and strife is, there is 
confusion and every evil work. But the wisdom that is from 
above is peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of 
mercy and good works. And the fruit of righteousness is sown 
in peace for them that make peace.” 


THE PRESENT SIGNIFICANCE OF 
SCHOLARSHIP 


BY JAMES HAYDEN TUFTS 


Delivered before the Beta of Missouri, at Washington University, on May 
13, 1914. Reprinted by permission from The Washington 
University Record for December, 1914. 


The scholar is not as old as humanity. Even if we include 
the scribe of ancient Egypt within the rank the scholar is still 
modern. He is not directly productive of the means of sustaining 
life and hence must always be obliged to justify his calling. In 
the Old World, when leisure was regarded the privilege of every 
Athenian citizen, the leisure of the scholar did not call for 
especial defense. As Socrates sat in the gymnasium or theater, 
or talked with citizens upon the street, he found others as free 
as himself. The question was not why should one be excused 
from the world’s work; the few accepted their leisure as a boon 
of citizenship, and regarded a large share of mankind as by 
nature incapable of free and rational life. 

Nor did the question arise to the medieval scholar. For 
he was dedicated to the service of God. His learning was of 
things divine. His vows made his life professedly one of re- 
nunciation rather than of privilege. The gifts by which his 
simple wants were met he believed to be a blessing to the souls 
of the givers. 

But in our modern world neither the Greek nor the medieval 
conception applies. No one can justify a freedom purchased at 
others’ expense unless he is somehow making a contribution to 
the common weal. And to-day scholarship is not limited to 
divine themes, nor to those who have taken vows of separation. 
Its range is infinite; and though it calls for devotion and some- 
times for poverty, it yet beckons to a life of enrichment rather 
than of limitation; when the President of the United States is a 
member of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, and when the Chan- 
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cellor of Washington University sits in the Cabinet, we may say 
that scholarship has at least ceased to be a bar to service in the 
highest offices of the nation. 

Education and scholarship in this country have drawn from 
two streams and have had two chief functions. The Greek and 
Renaissance spirit on the one hand, the Medieval and Puritan 
spirit on the other, have supplied the inspiration. Freedom and 
individual development have been the note of the one; responsi- 
bility to a higher law than that of individual liberty has been 
the underlying conception of the other. Their fusion has been 
so intimate that it is often difficult to discern the separate mo- 
tives. But it will be instructive to consider each of them for a 
moment before passing to the present significance of scholarship. 

The spirit which prompted the founding of our earlier in- 
stitutions of scholarship was no doubt that of religious duty. 
The belief of the fathers was that only through an educated 
ministry could the church be maintained in its purity. For this 
purpose contributions were solicited from those whose meager 
circumstances would preclude them from the thought of present 
day college officers, and while attendance at college was never 
limited to candidates for the ministry, few of the colleges would 
have been founded had not the necessity of a knowledge of di- 
vine things for the ministry been a matter of general conviction. 

And yet in the colleges, shaped as they were for the voca- 
tional training of ministers, there was none the less present also 
the spirit of the Renaissance, the spirit of liberal study. The 
curriculum of our colleges, even down to twenty-five years ago, 
consisted largely of Latin, Greek, mathematics, a little science, 
a bare taste of modern literature, and a senior year of philoso- 
phy. Iam not sure just how much of the preéminence of Greek 
was due to its being the language of the New Testament and 
how much was due to the supposed origin of political freedom 
in the republics of Greece and Rome, or how much may have 
been due to the influence of university tradition. But apart from 
all these, Homer’s stories of the youth of the world, Plato’s high 
thought upon the soul and the universe, or the great tragedians’ 
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portrayals of the lot of mortals overshadowed and controlled by 
destiny, could not fail to find response in the more ardent minds. 

If Latin offered no such splendid vistas it was at least con- 
genial to the spirit of American life and to liberation of powers 
in one important respect. Through all our early history the 
spoken word was potent. Debates in Colonial Assembly or 
later in Congress and Legislature, were great agencies in the 
arousal and direction of public thought. The pulpit and the 
lecture platform attracted the ablest men of the day. There 
was little competition with the printed page. It is significant 
that in his “Liberty” John Stuart Mill relies upon free discussion 
as the great agency of intellectual progress. Men through all 
the country waited eagerly for the pronouncement of a Calhoun 
or a Hayne and for the reply of a Webster. A Beecher wasmore 
powerful to conciliate the good will of England than the forces 
of official diplomacy. With this demand for oratory it is not 
surprising that Cicero and Quintilian as well as Demosthenes 
should be studied. Rufus Choate describes his practice of 
careful translation in order to perfect his style. 

The philosophy of our earlier period was also both voca- 
tional and liberal. It was taught by the president of the col- 
lege, who had not usually read more in the subject than could be 
expected from his preoccupation with pastoral duties and the 
responsibilities for the finances of the college. When a great 
mind like that of Edwards turned to this field it was usually to 
the more definitely theological problems. And yet even here 
the student was at least given great themes. He might hear 
conclusions as to God, Freedom, and Immortality which were 
based on insufficient evidence; but he did, at least, like Augus- 
tine and Spinoza, seek to consider the world from the point of 
view of eternity. Or if, as was customary, he turned to what 
would seem to-day a very crude science of the mind, he was at 
least learning to look within. 

Of the scholarship found in our colleges, we may say, there- 
fore, that it served to open a wider horizon of life for the indi- 
vidual and to prepare him for such vocations as the ministry 
and law. It was in this respect like the earlier views of salvation. 
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It opened opportunity for the individual spirit. It was a privi- 
lege. It made lives more useful and gave them greater freedom 
and scope. Yet after all it was an individual salvation which 
religion taught and individual opportunity which scholarship 
presented. 

Outside the colleges there was comparatively little scholarly 
activity, if we except the field of history. There were almost 
no organized academies or foundations. The government scien- 
tific work had few resources at its disposal as compared with 
those which it at present enjoys. 

But whether the scholarship of earlier days be considered 
as vocational or as liberalizing in its end, it had one preéminent 
characteristic. The scholar was the man of learning and culture. 
He knew many things and knew them exactly. He made no 
blunders in accent or quantity. He never confused gerund and 
gerundive, or the subjunctive of purpose with that of result. 
He did not mix John Scotus with Duns Scotus, or attribute 
Ben Jonson’s poems to Boswell’s idol. He was never uncertain 
as to whether Stephen and Matilda came before or after the 
Henrys or as to the precise basis of the respective claims of 
York and Lancaster. He knew the species and genus of plant 
and animal and never was at fault in stating the distance of 
earth from sun or the velocity of light. 

These more external notes were, however, the signs of an 
inner spirit. What lent vitality to learning as an ideal was the 
conception of the scholar’s world which was shaped in Hellas 
and found its rebirth in the Renaissance. 

The Greeks thought of their world as preéminently a world 
of light and order as contrasted with the dark confusion of 
barbarism. In religion, the Olympian deities, in architecture 
the severe Doric lines, in sculpture the perfect matching of 
form to idea, in mathematics the definition of abstract relations 
in number and geometry, all manifested the love of clarity and 
order. The formulation of the method of science by Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, as that of discovering the concept, the 
class, the essential character, was the supreme illustration of 
this vision of Hellenic genius. It appeals to emotion as well as 
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to intellect, for if it lacks passion it possesses universality, dig- 
nity, and repose that make perpetual appeal. Entrance to 
this world, moreover, was for the scholar gained not so much 
by the lonely path of the pioneer as by sympathetic companion- 
ship with those who had already traversed the way. Homer 
and Virgil, Thucydides and Cicero, Sophocles and Plato not only 
pointed out the glories but lent the charm of imagination and 
the grace of human society to the quest. This personal element 
justly entitled such studies to be called the humanities. 

In other words, the older conception of scholarship as learn- 
ing and culture stood for one of the two great means by which 
the civilized man is superior to the savage. It is not, say the 
anthropologists, that civilized man has better brains: we have 
no evidence that the modern European is superior in gray matter 
to the men who left the wall paintings in Santander’s caves. But 
the man of to-day inherits through tools and institutions, 
through language and techniques, through art and letters, the 
painfully accumulated treasures which give him at once material 
resources and spiritual freedom. 

There was, however, an implication under this conception 
of scholarship. It suggested a world complete rather than a 
world in the making. It suited admirably a theology of eternal 
and changeless decrees; it suited a morality of immutable laws 
discovered by innate ideas or intuitive reason; it suited an eco- 
nomic man moved by a single motive along unvarying lines of 
action. In law it grasped the great value of general rules and 
established precedents as over against confusion and vacillation. 
It tended to view a fixed constitution with its certainty and its 
invitation for deductive reasoning as the ideal of legal science. 
If the world of religion, of morality, of commerce, of government 
stood still, scholarship as learning would be a sufficient ideal. 

But the world does not stand still, and scholarship is not 
standing still. There is more than analogy between the move- 
ments going on in society and the movement in scholarship. 
Instead of the ideal of learning has been set the ideal of inves- 
tigation and reconstruction. It is easy to distinguish in this 
as in the ideal of learning a less significant and a more significant 
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aspect. It has no doubt led to some researches which are profit- 
less. It has added at times to the sum of useless knowledge. 
Of some of its contributions it may doubtless be said it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. But if, as with the other ideal 
of scholarship, we look deeper, we find implied a certain theory 
which is gradually reconstructing not only science, but religion, 
law, and society itself. 

Notice then that in investigation the scholar is more selec- 
tive. He cannot merely investigate in general; he must choose. 
He focuses all his resources upon his problem. Instead of a 
broad survey with accurate classification, his purpose is now 
a definite answer to a specific question. This leads almost inev- 
itably to a greater specialization. Scholarship loses something 
of the breadth of learning; it loses some of its lure and charm. 

Investigation is also more critical of received laws and con- 
ceptions. Instead of living himself into a structure already 
built and appreciating its beauty, the scholar begins to doubt 
its security, to tear down here and to rebuild there. He uses the 
method of a working hypothesis, and regards this hypothesis 
as by no means an exact pattern of God’s plan in creation. It is 
a point of view, but not the only one. In psychology, for exam- 
ple, the older scholarship described powers and operations of 
mind or consciousness; the newer psychology asks whether mind 
and consciousness are terms that really help us to any valuable 
knowledge and one school proposes to omit them for a time 
and try other points of view. In chemistry we of an older gen- 
eration learned much of the atom; we pictured a world built 
up of these changeless elements. In a recent text the atom 
is not mentioned until the 193d page, and is referred to as a 
fiction convenient for explaining certain behavior but less con- 
venient for other purposes than the conception of energy. In 
history investigative scholarship does not, perhaps, question the 
existence of certain men, or the occurrence of certain events. 
But it does question whether the men or the events were at 
all what we supposed, or more fundamental still, it questions 
whether many of the personages and recorded events, which in 
the past have bulked large, are of any scientific value. 
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The classical studies have undergone change likewise. When 
language and literature, art, and institutions are seen in their 
relations they become not less, but more significant. For they 
illumine one of the rare moments of human progress. In ethics 
we accept neither the infallible intuitions, nor the equally in- 
fallible pleasures and pains of the former rival schools. We are 
coming to see that good and right stand for nothing which can 
be exactly defined and envisaged once for all. They symbolize 
rather the progressive ideals and standards of a growing moral 
life, and are constantly taking on new meaning as man knows 
more fully his powers and kindles more deeply in sympathetic 
response to his fellows. 

It is in our great institutions of religion and law that the 
work of investigation promises to be of the highest significance. 
For centuries theology had in one respect seen little change. 
Many viewed with apprehension the application of investiga- 
tive scholarship to sacred origins and experiences. But the 
present interest in the psychology of religion is bringing a new 
sense of the reality of a great experience. We may have given it 
wrong interpretation and we may in the future sit more loosely 
to our readings of experience. But we are less likely than of old 
to confuse our interpretation with the experience. 

In law and politics the investigative method is likely to 
have results as far-reaching and beneficent. No field has better 
illustrated the value of that order and exactness for which the 
conception of learning has stood. Beginning in customs guarded 
and administered by elders of the tribe, law in both Rome and 
England passed, we are told by legal historians, to a period of 
strict law whose watchwords were certainty and uniformity. 
Justice by rule was better than justice by arbitrary dictum of 
monarch or assembly, or local squire. Certainty enabled men 
to know upon what they could count. The common law thus 
built up a series of precedents which served not only as a rule 
for settlement of the multitude of private controversies, but as 
a bulwark of liberties against royal power. Liberalizing and 
enlarging its scope by including principles of equity and customs 
of merchants, the common law continued to guard jealously 
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its esteem for rule and precedent. In England this has been to 
some extent supplemented and modified by the supreme author- 
ity of Parliament. In this country a written constitution has 
added a further factor making for fixity. Under such conditions 
the man learned in the law has been the preéminent type of 
legal scholar. And the great mass of people have come to look 
upon law as a body of rules too complex for comprehension by 
the laymen, although this has not prevented them from adding 
freely to their number at every session of every legislature. 
Between a legal attitude which has tended to an exclusive em- 
phasis upon learning, and a legislative procedure which has 
often been painfully lacking in scholarship, our law has found 
increasing difficulty in meeting its persistent problems. The 
application of the investigative and critical method to legal 
doctrines and procedure has been looked upon by some with 
apprehension precisely as was the case a generation ago in re- 
ligion. But abler jurists and publicists recognize that nothing 
will conduce more to the advance of justice and good order. The 
only security for law in a democratic society is that it shall be 
true to the fundamental sense of what is right and fair. It is 
the task of investigative scholarship to reinterpret this sense, 
and to direct its expression with the light of intelligence and 
with the resources which the newer scientific methods afford. 
For the point of view of present scholarship is not only in- 
vestigative, it is constructive. Certain aspects of this are too 
familiar to need mention. We know how chemistry has revo- 
lutionized modern industry and promises to coéperate with 
biology in revolutionizing agriculture. We have seen our chil- 
dren protected by the researches of Pasteur and Behrens. We 
look almost daily for tidings of new triumphs over disease, now 
that methods of investigation have been worked out. We look 
as eagerly for the discovery of possible utilization of nature’s 
forces which may have profound social results, which may per- 
chance counteract congestion in cities and make for saner living. 
But in the social sciences and institutions the reconstructive 
tendencies of modern scholarship are no less apparent. Man- 
kind has long looked upon the social and economic process as 
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something to be understood but scarcely as a power to be con- 
trolled. We have indeed gone much farther in the management 
of steam and electricity than in the management of business or 
of politics. We have depended for moral advance chiefly upon 
exhortation; we have not planned for a genuine social life. We 
have followed in human affairs too nearly the trial and error 
method of the squirrel in the maze. 

It would be easy to take illustrations from many fields. The 
recent troubles in the Calumet mining region and in Colorado 
are present to us all. Without attempting any judgment as to 
the exact apportionment of blame, one thing seems clear from 
even such meager knowledge as has reached the general public. 
No adequate and broad-minded knowledge has been employed 
in dealing with the conditions. I do not refer to the present 
conditions. I mean the pre-conditions. If anything like the 
skilled intelligence and broad study and careful foresight had 
been applied to the human side of the miniag situation which 
has been applied to the mechanical and commercial sides of it, 
can anyone suppose that we should have had the bloodshed 
whch stamps us as still crude in our civilization? 

Or if we take politics, our cities have many of them passed 
through periodic seasons of reform, to return later to only mod- 
erate standards of honesty and efficiency. It is only recently 
that we have come to deal with efficiency not in terms of vague 
demands but in the light of actual standards of what government 
should cost. It is only recently that we have been able to trans- 
late the meaning of good city government into terms of health, 
of recreation, of better ideals for growing boys and girls. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous opportunity for constructive 
scholarship at present lies in the problems of our modern cities. 
In this country we have planned but one of our large cities. 
In most cases we have allowed congestion to steal upon us while 
we slept. But even more fundamental than the striking evils 
of congestion is the fact that our cities have grown up about 
factory, office, and store with no apparent anticipation that 
homes might be necessary or that children might need especial 
provision. In early days, of course, the child needed apparently 
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no play space except the vacant lot, and the school needed no 
playground since each child could play at home. But with the 
filling up of all vacant lots the result has been practically to 
abolish the possibility of play except for the very few who are 
fortunate enough to be near a park. Is it surprising that under 
such conditions we find young people in our cities a constant 
source of anxiety if not of actual crime? 

Fortunately the constructive spirit has set to work upon 
this great social problem. In the Old World, where the evil has 
been of longer growth, far-sighted measures have been taken 
to develop cities as nurseries of a free, joyous, and orderly life. 
Our own cities are beginning to plan along similar or even bolder 
lines. 

The meaning of the conception of learning for the individual 
we saw was that of liberation. It delivered him from the limi- 
tations of his age by making him acquainted with all ages; 
it delivered him from the limitations of place by enabling him 
to range through all the universe; it delivered him from the 
limitations of birth by making him free of the republic of let- 
ters. As the freedom of the medieval city not seldom replaced 
the old class distinction between gentle and simple with a new 
class privilege of its own, so freedom of scholarship sometimes, 
no doubt, brought with it a certain pride of citizenship in the 
class of learned scholars. In this respect it but repeated the 
course of human emancipation. For man has seldom achieved 
liberty alone or as a member of humanity at large. He has 
needed the support of a lmited group and he has usually 
achieved for this limited group a privilege which later could be 
more widely shared and beneficently used. The spirit of the 
Renaissance, like its prototype of Greece, doubtless had within 
it this element of aristocracy. Yet when we compare the aris- 
tocracy of learning with that of political power we must at 
least recognize that there is within it no necessity of exclusive- 
ness. Its freedom is not lessened because it is widely shared. 
Its power to give elevation is not diminished because of the in- 
creasing number who find it. 
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The meaning of the investigative and constructive ideal of 
scholarship for the individual is found, I believe, in the concep- 
tion of power rather than of liberation. It marks a somewhat 
higher level in the progress of the human spirit. It has passed 
the flamantia moenia mundi which limited man’s part in nature 
to a comprehension of her forces and an acceptance of her laws 
of destiny. Limited as we are and shall always remain, so far as 
we can see, in our bodily existence, determined as we are by 
forces that limit our individual life, we are nevertheless far 
less limited than the individual whom A’schylus and Sophocles 
presented as helpless against fate, or than he whom the stern 
theology of our fathers presented as the object of a no less inflexi- 
ble decree, or than the creature whom our first reading of evo- 
lution conceived as determined by heredity and environment. 

For if we look back over the world of civilization and culture 
we see that it has been built up by thought and struggle in 
which man has gradually transformed his environment. And 
if we look within we see that in the world of art which imagina- 
tion has constructed, in the world of conduct where ideals and 
values give laws, in the world of friendship and love where noth- 
ing external has power to rule, ‘“Man is the captain of his soul, 
the master of his fate.” 

So much might have been seen by scholarship as learning, 
or if not clearly seen at least felt. But scholarship as investi- 
gative and constructive may add a yet more positive note, for 
it is beginning at least to suggest that the individual may be 
not merely master of his own values but may also help bring 
those values into other lives far more effectively than the more 
individualistic idealism supposed. We find that response to 
environment may mean hope as well as resignation, for if we can 
give to the child—to every child—the atmosphere of sympathy 
and of intelligence, we can in so far make for him his world. 
And if we may not as yet forecast with assurance a positive 
control of heredity equal to our control of environment, we can 
at least prevent a large part of the pathetic and sometimes posi- 
tively evil consequences of our previous ignoring of nature’s 
laws. We are in the mere beginnings of possible control over 
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human association, of politics, and of economic life. But if there 
is any maxim that we may cast to the rubbish heap it is the 
dictum ‘You cannot change human nature.”” Human nature is 
in certain respects at least the most changeable thing, the most 
flexible and adaptive thing in the universe, so far as we know. 
It apparently would not survive at all were it not flexible and 
adaptive. Why should we not assume that science can do more 
intelligently and directly what has thus far taken place so largely 
by the method of trial and error? 

The investigative and constructive ideal of scholarship has 
thus its implied theory of the world. The ideal of learning 
seemed to suggest a world of fixed classes and types. Investi- 
gation would not necessarily change the picture if the investi- 
gator’s task ceased with his discoveries. But if he sets an experi- 
ment he is to this extent varying the conditions. And if as the 
result of his experiment he tries upon a larger scale another 
experiment he is to this larger degree changing the conditions. 
This may not be creation in the metaphysical sense of summon- 
ing worlds from a void, but it is none the less creative intelli- 
gence. It is certainly shaping the world in which our children 
are to live. 

In Goethe’s great poem of modern culture the master of 
learning is surfeited of his possessions. His spirit tires of the 
past. It seeks through magic some control over unseen forces 
which has not been vouchsafed through all accumulated wisdom. 
Life is poor and mean without this past and yet no heaped up 
treasures can satisfy it. In the spirit of romanticism Faust 
turns from books and seeks in the adventures of youth the sat- 
isfaction for his expanding, eager powers. And when in its 
later symbolism the poem gives suggestions of emancipation, 
of achievement, these speak still the language of imperfect 
union of scholarship with life. There is the union of the Greek 
spuit of order and beauty with modern passion; there is promise 
of salvation through public activity rather than through private 
adventure. Faust will found a society in which his citizens must 
purchase security and freedom by perpetual effort— 


Wer immer strebend sich bemiiht 
Den konnen wir erlésen. 
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But there is no recognition of the possibilities of the com- 
pleter satisfaction of all human capacity through the con- 
structive power of thought which is rising vaguely before the 
prophetic minds of to-day. If Goethe were writing the vision 
of the twentieth century as he wrote that of the Renaissance 
and of his own time, would he not show us a solution of life 
which lies not merely in the splendor of the quest, which finds 
the redemption of humanity not merely in its incessant activ- 
ity, its romantic adventure, its pursuit of the eternally fascinat- 
ing and attractive, but in the yet more positive consciousness 
of enlarging powers, of directive control? Scholarship, indeed, 
is not all of life. If we have to make our choice, we shall con- 
tinue with Kant to say that the primacy lies with conduct. It 
is a more distinctively creative act to guide life by the practical 
reason than to understand it by the speculative reason. Yet 
the scholar of to-day may well feel that no such absolute alter- 
native is called for. The interpretation of the world and of life 
through both learning and investigation is necessary for the 
creation of ideals that can really work; the struggle with the 
conditions of life evokes interpretation. Not in any aristo- 
cratic conception of superior privilege, and not by any facti- 
tious aids of circumstances, but by the simple strength of his 
knowledge of past resources and his forecast of future powers, 
the scholar will more and more enter into the promise by be- 
coming servant of all. 
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In those far-off days of a few years ago when conversation 
between Europeans and Americans was not full of implications 
of victory, defeat, and death, one of the questions usually asked 
of a travelling American by his European host was: “‘What has 
your country done for art? We acknowledge your statistics of 
trade and commerce, but what have you done in literature? 
We admire your skyscrapers, but where is your national music? 
You have the greatest railroad mileage in the world, but where 
are your eminent painters and sculptors? Have all your great 
universities together produced a poet?” To this far-reaching 
question, which ill concealed a searching indictment of our 
American civilization, what answer did our countryman give? 

It depends partly on standards, of course, and there have 
been some answers that were proud recitals of moderately good 
names exalted by first-rate praise; some answers that named one 
or two men of indubitable genius; some answers that were frank 
admissions of the important charge; and some answers that were 
unwilling excuses based upon the general accessibility to us of 
all the various arts of our race and of the world, and our conse- 
quent prompt acceptance of the treasures thus within our grasp. 
We were English-speaking, for instance, and Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Browning, were really ours as much 
as they were England’s; the eye understood the universal lan- 
guage of color and contour, and we had bought, none more lav- 
ishly, many a masterpiece of painting whose departure from 
Europe meant there a national protest; our orchestras played 
Beethoven or Richard Strauss, as well as the best, and our Met- 
ropolitan opera put any in Europe to shame; et cetera. 
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Now I have always felt that when one is surprised by a 
charge, the wise thing is not immediately to deny or immediately 
to accept the truth of the accusation. The wise thing is to 
think about it and see whether the charge is really true. What 
are the facts in this case? 

The facts appear to me to be these:—In the fine arts we have 
advanced perhaps furthest in painting, and most of our best men 
have been trained in Europe. The latter point seems to me, 
on the whole, of minor significance. The main point is that we 
may offer one name of the first rank,—Whistler. The men who, 
after an interval, follow, hold their own with distinction; yet I 
do not believe that we can maintain that we have produced an 
American school, of whatever training, that ranks with the great 
schools of the past or of the present. In sculpture we name 
St. Gaudens, and in music MacDowell, and here and there an- 
other, but our sculpture and our music do not equal our paint- 
ing. In the field of architecture we have built many admirable 
structures,—dwellings, offices, railway stations, hotels, and hos- 
pitals,—but we have yet to create a Parthenon or a Cathedral 
of Chartres. In literature we have names in abundance, and our 
American literature is a real thing, different in motive and in part 
in technique from the parent English. But of writers genuinely 
great, who may stand beside the great men of all the countries 
and of all the centuries, how many, if any, shall we name? 
Frankly, the day has gone by when we may venture to proclaim 
our Longfellows, our Bryants, Lowells, and Whittiers, as among 
the world’s greatest. Indeed, so thoroughly have we recognized 
this, that we ourselves have begun rather seriously to under- 
estimate these bearers of the torch. But we do put forward 
Edgar Poe as a real poet of international consequence—incited 
thereto somewhat by European praise; and we have, through the 
same incitement, many uneasy wonderings as to whether Walt 
Whitman be not, after all, the great American poet. In fiction 
we have one man, at least, who may hold his own in any com- 
pany,—Hawthorne, whose artistic individuality, though not 
broad, was so sure and true as to warrant the great word great. 
Personally I incline, although I be in a hopeless minority, to 
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place squarely alongside of him Henry James. And unless ar- 
dent liking blinds my perspective Howells stands near. But do I 
seem hopelessly old-fashioned in thinking that our younger 
men do not rank with Fielding, Turgenev, Balzac, Meredith, 
Hardy, Conrad? And in modern drama, do we dare seriously 
to add to the impressive list of Ibsen, Bjérnson, Strindberg, 
Hauptmann, Giacosa, D’Annunzio, Echegaray, Hervieu, Brieux, 
Shaw, Galsworthy, the names of Clyde Fitch and George M. 
Cohan? 

So, roughly speaking, the count stands. To say that our 
architects, novelists, and the rest of them, have nevertheless 
truly interpreted American life and met its needs, is an answer 
which, instead of carrying conviction to our European ques- 
tioner, really admits his contention. ‘Precisely,’ he says. 
‘American life 7s truly represented by its art.” 

What then? Are we going to take refuge in the assertion 
that the distinctive qualities of our civilization, our prosperity, 
our home-making, our righteousness, our happiness, are things 
above and beyond the reach of art,—things inherent, things so 
self-expressive that they need no interpretation, things that are, 
so to say, their own art, the art of life itself, superior to the 
product of a few chosen individuals? For if American life be 
the special American art, then it does not need the extraneous 
help of a peculiarly gifted genius here and there. Such a general 
and collective art would not only be superior to the accomplish- 
ment of professional artists,—it would be supreme. Shall we 
say that? 

Our European critic—and I am not setting up a man of 
straw—is not daunted by that change of front. We were talking 
of real art, as the word is commonly understood, he urges, and 
we could not effectively reply to his question. Now we have 
wholly altered the question by giving it a figurative meaning, 
and instead of saying fairly whether or not we had a certain 
thing, we have merely said that we had something a great deal 
better. He points out this exchange of logical horses in the 
intellectual midstream, and then proceeds to deny up and down 
the validity of our new argument. Becoming positive instead 
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of negative in his phrasing, he tells us that we have political 
corruption, wastefulness, and graft; that we are unable to sup- 
press lynching; that we have long endured poor roads, the very 
first means of communication; that our railroads lead the world 
in accidents as well as in mileage; that our legal machinery is so 
complex as to imperil its functions; and, most destructive of all, 
in respect of our ideal claims, that we are given over to the pur- 
suit of the dollar, a nation of shrewd money-getters, where the 
true desire of our youth is not to be President but to be a multi- 
millionaire. 

Now there are many replies to all this. Perhaps the most 
obvious is the truism that in Europe there is no lack of extremely 
eager seekers after the shilling, the mark, the lira, the franc, and 
the ruble. But I distrust heartily the tu quoque argument. It is 
too truly an admission to say to anyone: “You’re another!’’ 
Reasoning is not perceptibly advanced, when, if a man has called 
you a whited sepulchre, you retort by calling him a calcimined 
tomb. It then merely becomes a question of how many dry 
bones you both are concealing, when one is enough to establish 
the charge. That argument will not serve. 

Another answer is that all this might once have been true or 
partly true, but that it is true no longer; conditions are getting 
better; graft was exposed by the muckraker, and a great moral 
awakening was the result of his impassioned scraping. It may 
be so. I, for one, doubt the validity and the permanence of 
superimposed moral arousings and sudden conversions. ‘“These 
violent delights have violent ends,” as Shakespeare notes. The 
true awakening comes in times of crisis, like that of the Revolu- 
tion, like that of the Civil War, like that of the War with Ger- 
many, and these awakenings have as their supreme function the 
preservation of what we already hold; it is only as a by-product, 
perhaps, that we gain greater advantages to boot. Anyway, to 
declare that we have already reformed is only to throw the 
blame back upon our fathers, and not to explain how the blame 
came there. 

Of course, all these alleged failings of ours are sensationalized 
even more at home than abroad. But no one knows America 
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who does not know that the heart of her people beats true. We 
have, I profoundly believe, no national ailment, no national dis- 
content, that is not also a human ailment, a worldwide discon- 
tent. Common-sense should forbid us and our critics from 
pressing what is really a terrible accusation,—as if a whole nation 
were composed of conscienceless scoundrels. Yet there is some 
truth in the charge of low ideals, as we all know so well, that it is 
unnecessary to consider point by point how much we have of 
extravagance, corruption, carelessness of life, the law’s delay 
and the disregard of law, lack of far-sighted prudence, and 
sheer commercialism, 

Let me offer a reason why we have been misunderstood. Our 
nation has expanded, and we have been vitally and properly 
interested in our unexampled growth and have talked about it 
as there is no reason why we should not. But to discuss expan- 
sion involves measure, and that means numbers. Our shorthand 
way of expressing prosperity thus by means of figures has led us 
to transfer values to the figures themselves and to speak of mil- 
lions as if millions were virtuous facts instead of statistical sym- 
bols. And further, as expansion implies larger and larger, we 
have learned to regard “largest’’ as a sort of necessary ideal and 
to make it a species of swmmum bonum. I don’t say that other 
peoples may not have much the same kind of habit, but it has 
worked into our blood. Our judgment of the virtues of cities is 
too frequently expressible in terms of population, and every city 
that legally bears the name seems to regard it as a civic duty to 
increase and multiply, as if numbers meant happiness, or as if 
Athens and Florence and Elizabethan London had not gained 
imperishable glory with a poor hundred thousand or so of in- 
habitants. I must confess that as a loyal son of a certain West- 
ern city I rejoiced when a recent census forbade us to speak 
longer of the place as the largest city in the State, and com- 
pelled us to speak of it as the best. 

I need not multiply instances, but here is one that comes 
home to me. Ask the average university man what his alma 
mater is doing and he is likely to reply with figures of its increase 
in the number of students. Increase in the number of students 
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is not even synonymous with increase of intelligence; it almost 
invariably means less efficient teaching, unless endowment keeps 
pace with numbers, and it practically never does. Our great 
universities are overcrowded, and we ought to be thankful to 
Amherst and Stanford, which set a limit on their numbers. But 
here, as in a thousand other things, we keep on talking in terms of 
progressive figures, and foreigners have misjudged us accordingly. 

To sum up the general situation, I think it fair to say that 
while our intelligent European has lacked access to the whole 
truth, not knowing our counterbalancing virtues, and deeming 
our offhand speech exhaustive of our mentality, he has yet laid 
his finger on the raw: our art is not to-day the art of a great na- 
tion, our errors are to-day at odds with our national greatness. 

And now, if I can, to reason out the cause and to infer its 
sequence, the future effect. Let me begin by giving the gist of 
a bit of actual conversation. A frank Englishman once argued 
with me when I was working in the British Museum on Eliza- 
bethan quartos. He took me to task for our municipal govern- 
ment and for our lynch law, and more than hinted that an 
American who held his country’s honor dear had better stay at 
home and right the wrongs which could not but be admitted. 
‘A man like you,” he said with that subtile flattery which always 
inheres when a man is compared with his own self,—‘‘a man like 
you ought not to rest satisfied until he has done his best to re- 
move the reproaches from American civilization. That is the 
work for an American.”’ Well, when a professor has saved up 
money enough to take a trip to Europe, and instead of careering 
joyously from Paris to Monte Carlo, has taken Bloomsbury lodg- 
ings and worked hard over eye-wracking texts, he feels that he 
has accumulated merit, and when challenged regarding his 
course the worm will turn. I answered: “But assuming that I 
am fitted for scholarship, why have not I as much right to devote 
myself to my chosen field as an Englishman has? You cast a 
double burden on an American when you insist that he shall 
occupy himself whole-heartedly with his country’s affairs, and at 
the same time bring his scholarship up to European pitch. I 
can’t hold my own in my profession unless I stick to it, and it is 
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very probable that if I went in for social reform I should make 
a mess of it. And there are others in the same box.” An anec- 
dote ought to end with the discomfiture of the speaker’s an- 
tagonist, but this one does not. The effect of the conversation 
was to set me thinking, with the results which I am trying to 
state. 

The great and inevitable drawback to American civilization is 
that zt is an advanced civilization superimposed wpon savage con- 
ditions. Prior to their crossing the Atlantic, the first settlers of 
this country, we may reasonably conclude, were men of about 
the ordinary culture of their day, accustomed to the opportuni- 
ties of good citizens—if not in all religious and political matters, 
certainly in the things that stood for the education of the spirit 
and in the things that represented the average comfort and well- 
being of the middle-class man of the day. They carried on 
their duties and their recreations, they read and they studied, 
and they thought in terms of a well-established civic life. When 
they could not obtain the one thing needful,—religious freedom 
or adventure, or whatever it might be,—they gave up their par- 
ticipation in the developing civilization of their time and emi- 
grated to a dangerous wilderness where was the one thing need- 
ful,—and little else. 

Consider the character of the change that came over these 
devotees of an idea. Leaving a place where the problem of 
physical existence settled itself with no more than normal diffi- 
culty, and where their troubles were mainly vexations of the 
spirit, they came to a place where physical existence itself was a 
problem, and where material troubles demanded instant and 
engrossing attention. Trees had to be cut down, shelters built, 
seed planted, and life itself defended from hostile attack. It was 
more than a change from comparative comfort to positive dis- 
comfort. It was a violent wrench to that profound part of a 
man’s individuality, his habit of thought; it was an overwhelming 
challenge to his very way of belonging to a given environment. 
The change took him from the latest generation that was enjoy- 
ing the advantages of other men’s progress, and put him into the 
earliest generation of pioneers dependent upon themselves. His 
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unremitting hard toil to gain the indispensables of living, his con- 
stant caution, his limited horizon, his sufferings,—these things, 
despite the strong religious stimulus, and the strong sense of 
freedom, held down the colonist’s mind to very concrete things. 
His material preoccupations were in conflict with the memories 
that he sought to keep alive, and with the tastes that perforce 
he let die. Manual labor and an unceasing round of manifold 
duties must have tended to make his ordinary conversation 
centre upon things close at hand. And even if something so 
precious as divine guidance seemed also close at hand, to focus 
the mind upon the routine of labor and upon the routine of wor- 
ship is to help in the creation of a special type of civilization 
very different from the normally advancing civilization in the 
native country that has been left behind. To superimpose an 
advanced civilization upon savage conditions is of course to 
get the better of those precise conditions, but it is also to get 
the worse of that precise civilization. 

These forebears of ours, I know, had books, and they had 
minds above felling trees and ploughing fields. But people can- 
not keep an advanced civilization going full tilt when they are 
not only removed from the communal centres of that civiliza- 
tion, but are carrying in addition the burden of the primitive 
pioneer. And, moreover, even if they had the power to keep 
somewhat in pace with the developing culture of the home coun- 
try, the fact of a parallel civilization going on may be as much a 
deterrent as a stimulus to the latent talent of the transferred 
civilization. For if you can import excellences from home, why 
not do so and save all your energy for the peculiar tasks of the 
new abode? Throughout our history, for instance, the steady 
output of English literature has supplied a great part of our 
keen American demand for intellectual resources. In short, our 
predecessors were mainly doing what our cultivated European 
reproached present-day Americans for not doing: they were 
bending every energy to making the new land habitable in the 
highest possible degree. 

It may be objected that this part of my explanation is too 
easy: of course we could not expect that the first colonists 
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should do a day’s work of manual labor and then devote their 
leisure hours to creating poetry, music, and painting; but those 
early days did not last forever; the time came when the Ameri- 
can had leisure; why didn’t he devote it to art? The explana- 
tion is not far to seek. A habit lost is not always easy to regain, 
even with a superior race such as we may justly maintain our 
forefathers to have been. We must consider the effects upon the 
second and third generations of this superior race. It forces 
us to ask how superiority of race works out. In so far as it is 
character, native ability, and resourcefulness, it will reappear 
in the children, all the stronger for its trials. In so far as it is 
acquisition of cultivated usages, access to the implements of 
culture and entertainment,—lbraries, galleries, museums, 
theatres,—access to the best assemblies, little and great, where 
the leaders of the race discuss the race’s problems, then in so far 
it is but slightly communicable. We must remember that, al- 
though the original settlers carried through their lives an inex- 
tinguishable memory of their earlier experiences in the civilized 
home country, their descendants gained their experience only 
from the new environment, and many things were but idle 
names to them that were precious and vital realities to their 
parents. Even had these things been wholly real to the children 
through constant exhortation to hold the old ideals fast, never 
could these things have possessed the first-hand vividness that 
only actual experience can give. Such lack of first-hand vivid- 
ness became a natural barrier between the two civilizations,— 
all the more since the older civilization was dynamic and chang- 
ing, and in many ways no longer corresponded to the static 
memories of those who had made the pilgrimage from its heart. 

But as time went on, the reader may ask, what was there to 
prevent the rising generations from creating a full indigenous 
civilization of their own? With or without the parallel civiliza- 
tion, other nations have done it—indeed, all nations have done 
it, else how was civilization attained? Well, in the first place, 
note the shortness of the period allowed for a complete coming 
to national consciousness and accomplishment. Rome was not 
built in a day. In the second place, note that in calling for a 
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complete culture one is practically assuming the new civilization 
to move pari passu with the old, requiring that the America of 
1750 shall be in step with 1750 England, and so a century later, 
and so now, not to speak of being in step with the highest 
developments of the rest of the world. A present-day parallel 
would be the assumption that Australia, New Zealand, Canada 
ought to present to the world a civilization at all points equal 
to the parent English. But I have tried to show that it is im- 
posing an impossible burden to require the conquest of natural, 
material difficulties along with the keeping up to a parallel level 
of culture. It is like asking the boy who works for his living to 
keep up his studies to the pitch attained by the earnest student 
who gives his whole time to his books. 

Nevertheless, one may feel, three centuries are enough, even 
in the interminable sequence of time, for a nation to come 
completely to its own. Why has not America done so? The 
question is as easy to answer as it is to raise. When our fore- 
fathers had made their clearing and made their land productive, 
had built their cities and established their institutions of learn- 
ing, had started themselves along the high-road of progress, and 
saw the future smiling to them, they had it within their power, 
as it were, to develop intensively the plot of earth they had 
marked out for their own and to make it bear the richest fruits of 
the spirit. But this plot of earth was a mere fringe along the 
Atlantic, and what the first-comers did for their territory, their 
descendants continuously did for the whole country. West and 
south, southwest and northwest, the tide of settlement went, and 
with it the same meeting of primeval conditions, the same con- 
quest, the same hardy energy and initiative of the pioneer, 
the same bowing to the insistent demands of the material in 
order that the spiritual might be served at all. 

And now it was not like a colony starting out in turn from a 
colony-nation to make still another independent nation and still 
another independent culture. The American nation did not 
remain bound to the Atlantic coast; that which moved into the 
wilderness, across the prairies, over the mountains and along 
the great watercourses, was the nation too, every whit of it, 
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binding itself back to its starting-points with travelled roads, 
and throwing out into the unknown blazed paths that were a 
bond and a pledge to the future. This epic conquest of a 
continent, which evoked the adventurous energy of the most 
daring and the most alert, is one American answer to the ques- 
tion: “Have we come into our own?” But the conquest was not 
art, it was neither free of corruption nor left incorruption behind 
it, and it had its great share in perpetuating the problem we are 
trying to solve. 

For it is manifest that if the nation could only have stayed 
still in one place for a while, it might have worked toward a 
compact Puritan or Cavalier national artistic culture, and have 
let the undeveloped hinterland take care of itself. But who 
would be willing to pay that price for the poems and paintings 
and symphonies and perfect city government it might have 
bought? I believe that the pioneer instinct was the right one, and 
if we had to pay a price for its use, the price was not too high. 
Our period of unresting territorial expansion postponed our 
opportunity to flourish in creativeness. 

It did more than postpone in the realm of art the complete 
use of our creative powers. Our territorial expansion diverted 
no small part of our creative ability into the solution of the 
difficulties that followed in the way of the pioneers. Step by step 
we learned to handle matters of material consequence as such 
matters had never been handled before, and there was an ex- 
hilaration in breaking the record and setting a new mark that 
gave to men of large business an intellectual satisfaction un- 
known to the small shopkeeper or the small contractor or the small 
banker. Take but a single instance out of many,—the astonish- 
ing development of our means of transportation and communica- 
tion. The man who imaginatively flung a line of rails across the 
continent or drew a stranded cable under the ocean fromshore to 
shore, was doing more than anticipating a deed of trade: he was 
following a dream, and again and again hemadeitreal. And this 
derives straight from the pioneers. There is, I firmly believe, an 
unbroken logical line from the man who widened a trail through 
the woods to the manager of a great railway system, from the 
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man who floated his trading goods down the Ohio on a flatboat 
to the director of a fleet of ocean liners, from the man who 
brought the mails on horseback through the wilderness to the 
future controller of the yet unmeasured destiny of wireless 
speech. 

And now I come to an equally significant but less tangible 
aspect of the matter —the effect of the course of our civilization 
on our language. I can only hint at its processes, for it is a 
wide-reaching subject. Language dictates thought no less than 
thought dictates language, and it is of the highest possible 
consequence for a nation (as it is for an individual) to possess 
and use freely a flexible, copious, idiomatic speech that shall 
be able to express a wide range of thought and emotion and 
action. Our English language is collectively a wonderful medium 
of expression, but only that part of it which is in fairly constant 
use can be counted as in the possession of the user. We Ameri- 
cans have made some modifications in the mother tongue (I am 
not referring to slang or to pronunciation), some of which are 
valuable and some of which are detrimental, less to the language 
than to ourselves. In so far as we may have weakened our lan- 
guage, we have injured our own literary potentiality. Have we 
done anything, consciously or unconsciously, to restrict its ef- 
fectiveness? I think that we have. 

Let us go back again to pioneer conditions. The men who 
came to America came with a vocabulary and idiom adapted to 
the fairly complex character of the civilized life of their day. 
They found incessant use for only a small part of their posses- 
sion,—namely, the language of the round of simple daily duties. 
Those who came over here for religious reasons probably made 
continued use of their religious vocabulary. But in the main 
the language must rather soon have acquired a markedly prac- 
tical quality, it may have undergone an unintentional simpli- 
fication, and a great deal of it once in use must have become dor- 
mant. The growing children used the words they heard, not the 
words their parents only remembered without using. Books 
they had, of course, but a word that you recognize only as a book 
word, never using it and never thinking it, is not your word. 
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Not to dwell longer on this point, I think my readers will agree 
that the continuous pioneering experience has diminished our 
native richness of vocabulary. 

At some point in the process, I do not know when or how, 
we apparently became less certain of our idioms. Some of them 
slipped away, and we were left with less pointed turns of stand- 
ard speech. Slang did not fill the gap. This impoverishment 
reacted on our sense of style and command of rhythm. The 
point, if it be at all tenable, amounts to this: that a youth of 
literary ambitions, coming into a man’s need of a more elastic 
instrument of speech, was likely to be hampered by his practical 
unfamiliarity with the capabilities of the language, and hence 
used speech too colorless or too colloquial. or, at the other ex- 
treme, used bookish language that sounded pedantic. It is, 
of course, impossible to estimate with even a pretence of exact- 
ness what influence all this stylistic deficiency may have had 
on the development of our national letters in respect both of 
quantity and of quality. I know that writing badly has never 
seemed to deter anyone anywhere from writing, but inability to 
write well or speak well very often keeps a person from familiar- 
ity with good books, and from the consequent reaction on the 
reader’s own style; so, despite the abundance of poor writing, 
we may guess that lack of language has left some possible Mil- 
tons mute and inglorious. It is at least reasonable to think that 
literature will flourish better where its medium, language, is used 
with potency. To some extent to-day we may trace our national 
inferiority in speech, compared with the English of our corre- 
sponding stations in life, to our inherited poverty (broadly 
speaking) of vocabulary and idiom. I know of one American 
professor of English, at any rate, who listens with envy to the 
spontaneous and authoritative command of his native language 
possessed by any well-bred English public school boy. Andina 
great deal of our American literature, I, at least, feelstrongly the 
absence of style and of distinction of manner, and I miss the skill 
of saying a thing with a joyous artistic sense that that is the 
one right way to say it. Is it not reasonable to suppose that, 
with as good brains as the English, our inferiority to them in lan- 
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guage is due to some such cause beyond our control as I have 
suggested? In any event, the fact has a bearing on our literary 
production. 

A friend to whom I was talking after I had written these 
words, a man whose interest is in the affectionate study of Amer- 
ican literature, said to me: “I miss in American authors the 
richness and power of diction which the British have.’”’ I submit 
this corroborative evidence from a specialist. It brought to my 
mind again that master of style, Cardinal Newman, and I asked 
myself how our Lowell or Emerson would stand against him in 
point of ability to say continually with splendid competence the 
thing in mind, whatever the thing might be. I though of Edgar 
Masters’s “Spoon River Anthology,” poignant and searching and 
utterly American,and asked myself how it would stand against 
the slender volume of Rupert Brooke, poignant and searching 
and utterly English. Of course, I am comparing very different 
things. But what makes them different? Isit only a difference 
between men’s souls, or has not one man been limited perforce 
to self-acquired adequacy while the other has used freely an 
ample birthright? 

Now this is dealing only with literature, and apparently does 
not apply to the other arts whose language is less dependent on 
inherited usage. But literature is not only the greatest of the 
arts; it is, in another capacity, the wonderfully serviceable hand- 
maid of all the other arts. It interprets them when need be 
(though that need is often imagined when it does not at all 
exist), and it encourages their vogue directly and indirectly by 
bestowing just praise and apportioning just blame, and by 
creating that general atmosphere of artistic endeavor which is 
so important a condition for the flourishing of any art. For, 
after all, the arts tend to stand or fall together, and what is 
serviceable to one is in the long run serviceable to all; so that a 
flouishing literature may open the way to the prosperity of the 
other arts. I do not wish to prove too much, and I readily 
admit that writers are sometimes officious and offer their opin- 
ions on other arts when silence would have explained just as 
much and, moreover, would not have increased the quantity of 
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our ignorance. For example, of all writing that consciously 
tries to be good, I think that in verbal interpretation of musical 
composition we most frequently come near to the attainment of 
pure inanity. But our general principle is not affected. Litera- 
ture leads the way in making all art possible, and a handicapped 
literature is a handicapped leader. The overcoming of the handi- 
cap is a matter of time, in the first place, and in the second a 
matter of improving our speech so that it may regain its full, 
flexible, nervous, ample power. It is a good thing to think that 
each one of us may help in that. A man who deliberately and 
unpedantically acquires his copious share of thoughtful speech 
has truly helped in his way to advance American civilization. 

In a wholly different field note one other issue of the long- 
continued pioneer period. Despite its many forced economies, 
the pioneer way of life is one of the most extravagant and waste- 
ful imaginable. At the edge of a virgin forest who dreams of 
saving wood? With prairies stretching wide on every hand, 
who dreams of intensive farming? With boundless resources 
who dreams of conservation? The habit of using recklessly 
whatever is easiest, without regard for the morrow, is a pioneer 
habit, and it has come straight down through the decades to our 
private and public expenditures and use of resources to-day. 
Wastefulness, even more than dishonesty, is at the root of graft: 
for the dishonesty of a few, guarded against by the caution of 
many, cannot go far, while the dishonesty of a few, tolerated by 
the carelessness of many, is foot-loose. 

Now comes the next great factor in preventing our early 
attainment to the high European standard of art and of admin- 
istrative authority. It is a thing which has immensely helped to 
make us what we now are, for better and worse. It is one of 
our national glories; it is temporarily one of our national handi- 
caps, so far as our point at issue is concerned. I mean our 
colossal foreign immigration. 

I add at once that I know full well how much of our artistic 
development, instead of being hindered by the foreign influx, 
has been directly due to the men of other nations who came 
over here, bringing with them from Patrie or Vaterland an al- 
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most holy love of beauty. There are many Westerners like my- 
self, of New England ancestry, who found their first experience 
of what the great world recognized as high art in some French 
or German home where the ideal of man’s varied achievement 
was high and where sentiment rose to that ideal. And so it was, 
all over the country, wherever the drift of a superior artistic 
civilization found lodgment on our shores. I am grateful to 
these quiet heralds of noble visions, and I acknowledge my own 
debt. 

Yet it is not of the stray Konzertmeister or portrait-painter, 
or even of the frequent family of high breeding and conscious 
intellectual purpose, that we are speaking. It is of the thirty 
millions of immigrants who came here within a century, men 
of all sorts and conditions, to be sure, but, in overwhelming 
majority, a vast mass of the average, who, instead of bringing 
us the advantage of a perfected citizenship, came here to find it. 
And when, again within the century, and mainly through these 
foreign-born and their American-born offspring, we had an 
increase of eighty-five millions, then we had two and only two 
courses open to us: we could be swamped by vast numbers, or 
we could assimilate vast numbers. We assimilated them, giving 
them our language, our ideals, our institutions, our habits. It 
is our greatest national achievement. It was never done before, 
perhaps it will never be done again, in any country of the world. 
It is the unique American contribution to the civilization of 
humanity. 

We must not imagine that it could be done without expendi- 
ture of energy and without waste. It takes energy to do any- 
thing, it takes great energy to perform the tasks of a colossus. 
Like a benevolent giant, America threw open the doors of the 
huge mansion to whomsoever would enter, and in making every 
visitant a sharer in the rights and privileges of the new home, 
the great Welcomer to the ambitious of the earth made for him- 
self a new labor of Hercules. 

Hercules himself—I like this image of our civilization—had 
no time for art, but he became an inspiration for artists; he 
cleansed the Augean stables, but then went on his way leaving 
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their future administration to others. The more artist, the more 
manager, the less Hercules. But a figure of speech is no argu- 
ment; analogy only illustrates, it does not prove. Our amazing 
growth in population did not bring an amazing growth in art, 
and it did bring some amazing political troubles. We went on, 
patiently, too patiently, in art, and went on, impatiently, perhaps 
too impatiently, in the solution of our political problems. 

Let us count here, too, the increased strain on our language. 
It is not now the language of Boston or of Charleston; it is the 
language that is used by a hundred millions everywhere. The 
American tongue of to-day, spoken by so many to whom it is 
an acquisition and not a heritage, may be simple, vivacious, 
hearty; it is not the rich, idiomatic mother-tongue. Reaching 
the level of our speech, the immigrant did not gain its heights 
or its depths; he helped to flatten it out. Take a casual proof. 
The boys and girls who come to college use, on the whole, the 
better variety of our present speech, and each and all have be- 
hind them years of study and drill in the English language and 
literature. Yet each college runs a hospital course, Freshman 
English, in a sad-eyed effort to check the diseases of the common 
speech. And what of the schools in our great cities, where the 
new generation of foreign descent comes up to be taught the 
dominant language? Every teacher will complain of the ne- 
cessity of simplification; of the extreme limitations, self-set, on 
the vocabulary of the teacher, of the very one whose speech 
should be a model of richness and variety. This compressing 
strain on our language militates against the ready, successful 
use of the verbal material of art. 

But when one realizes all the other things we have done, how 
we have made our very difficulties and sufferings and trials 
minister to us in overflowing measure, then, perhaps, one will 
say that there are better things than art in the world, and that 
we have gained them. I believe that I agree. We have done 
something no less than tremendous; we have made over a con- 
tinent, we have made a people. We need not hang our heads 
because in doing these things successfully we have kept our- 
selves from equal success in other things. 
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Yet we have done a goodly share in the other things, too. In 
view of all that I have tried to make clear, we have done wonder- 
fully. I insist that the wonder is not that we have done so 
little, but that we have done so much, in literature, in painting, 
in music; not that we have done so little to perfect the whole 
vast fabric of our government, but that we have advanced so 
far toward realizing the aspirations of the founders of the repub- 
lic. Despite its unremitting dealing with material things, the 
American mind has retained its intellectual curiosity, its power 
of introspection, its idealism. 

And we do not dream of stopping. That is not in our blood. 
We are reaching forth to achievement in all the arts and occu- 
pations, in every field where a man may make a name and do 
a deed worthy of our race. The past is but a fragment of uni- 
versal history; so long is time that nations will disappear, un- 
dreamed-of nations arise. The time that is beckoning to us, and 
that we are hailing through the clear distance, will show us fit 
to stand with the best. And proud of being Americans, we wait 
the future, wide-eyed and truly a little wistful, craving the per- 
fect accomplishment. For our day, our American day, will 
come. 


HELLENIC STANDARDS FOR THE MODERN 
WORLD 


BY WILLIAM KELLEY PRENTICE 
Delivered before the Alpha of California, at the University of California, 
on May 14, 1918. Reprinted by permission from The 
University of California Chronicle for October, 1918. 

An American artist, well known in this country and in Eng- 
land, Mr. Edwin Abbey, looking at a picture of the view from 
the Acropolis of Athens westward toward Salamis, said to me: 
“T don’t suppose there is any other view in which so many people 
all the world over are so much interested.””?’ Mr. Abbey was a 
judge of such matters, and most of us would agree with him in this, 
even though other views may be more beautiful in themselves 
or may have even more important historic associations. The 
common education in all civilized countries heretofore has made 
most people more or less familiar with this view. There are not 
many of us who have not wondered at some time what it is 
like. Those who have seen it, cherish its memory. One can see 
it best from the west porch of the little temple of Victory, on 
the high spur at the southwestern angle of the Acropolis. The 
accretions of the intervening centuries have been removed from 
the ancient citadel. There, raised above the modern world, with 
the buildings of Periclean Athens at one’s back, one sees in the 
foreground the Areopagus, “‘Mars’ Hill,” and beyond that the 
site of the ancient market and the ancient street where excava- 
tions have uncovered blocks of the ancient pavement, deeply 
scored by the ruts of wheels and smoothed by the passing of the 
feet of famous men. Above the market on the farther side there 
stands the old ““Theseum,”’ and beyond it spreads out the plain 
of Athens, clothed with olives, as of old. Straight in the line of 
vision runs the road to the Peireus, four miles away. There 
lies the harbor, from which the ancient galleys sailed. On the 
right is Mount Adgialeos, and in the distance Salamis and the 
strait where they fought the Persians. In the foreground on the 
left, across the ancient street, is the Pnyx Hill, where the Athe- 
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nian assemblies met. Above its crest one sees Phaleron and the 
blue Agean, thronged with storied islands, and farther still to 
the left the road to Marathon, the valley of the Ilissus, and mas- 
sive Hymettus. These are famous names. The setting sun 
turns into golden wax the white marbles of the Acropolis, and 
transfigures the grey hills round about, making them radiant 
with a ruddy violet glow, while the empurpled islands seem to 
float upon their laughing, sparkling sea, and overhead the sky 
flames with indescribable splendor. 

For us the glory of the Golden Age floods over this scene 
with the radiance of a sunset. The glamour of classical litera- 
ture is about it, and from it arise memories interwoven with our 
own traditions. The vision by which we are uplifted and in- 
spired is not so much the vision of the things which meet the 
eye, as of those unseen things which are eternal. In spirit we 
are near akin to the ancient Greeks, because they struggled for 
and achieved the kinds of success to which we also most aspire. 
Their art, their literature, and their thought they made a pos- 
session for all time. We too have entered upon that possession. 
The foundations of our civilization we have received from them, 
and many of our loftiest ideals. Their faults and failures have 
grown dim and insignificant to us; the standards which they set 
for themselves are their greatest contribution to the world. 
Their aspirations hallow for us the view from the Acropolis of 
Athens, and make it seem of greater interest than any other. 

The sun sets, and setting rises upon other scenes. The classi- 
cal training, which once all truly educated people received, is 
sinking. The ideals of the ancient Greeks are no longer familiar 
to us all. New systems of education are rising. What visions 
do they bring? Other fields of human thought and activity are 
illumined. What ideals are found in them? The same, or 
others at least as high? Our powers of observation and of 
reasoning are enormously quickened, our knowledge of things- 
as-they-are is enormously increased by modern education. Is 
our perception of things-as-they-ought-to-be, of the things for 
which we ought to strive, correspondingly increased? These 
are proper questions to propound. To me they seem most im- 
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portant questions. Can the same ideals and standards, or 
others at least as valuable, be maintained by the study of mod- 
ern literature, and science, and our modern civilization? On 
the other hand, if ancient life and literature do not contain some- 
thing valuable to us which cannot be obtained elsewhere, why 
then should we concern ourselves at so much cost with a stage 
of human development beyond which we have already passed? 

You will naturally assume that in this matter I am a par- 
tisan; and so I am. I am convinced that some of the ideals and 
standards of the ancient Greeks are essential to human progress 
and to human happiness. If this is so, then these ideals and 
standards are vitally important to us now—I mean to all of us, 
not only to university people and to those whom we are pleased 
to call the most cultivated, but to everybody, to the man on 
the street, to the nation generally. Moreover, I do not believe 
that we can acquire these standards from the study of modern 
literature or of the modern world, for the reason that the mod- 
ern world, in its thought and literature and art, is continually 
neglecting and losing these very standards. The modern world 
has developed other standards which are, perhaps, equally valu- 
able. But the most conspicuous characteristic of the modern 
world is the decline of certain standards which were character- 
istic of the ancient Greeks, which were the causes of their great- 
ness, and which, as I believe, are still essential to progress and to 
happiness. 

These Hellenic standards, about which we hear so much, are 
apparent in the best Greek literature. But it is difficult for any 
of us to appreciate that literature without study, difficult for 
some of us to appreciate it fully even then. Fortunately there 
are some monuments of Greek genius which speak more directly 
to us, and which many can appreciate, to some extent at least, 
without any study whatever. The Greek architecture, for ex- 
ample, displays these standards. There is a very able and inter- 
esting article on this subject by Mr. L. March Phillipps, which 
some of you perhaps have read. It appeared under the title 
“The Ethies of Greek Art,” first in The Contemporary Review, 
and then reprinted in Littell’s Living Age of July 31, 1909. 
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Comparing the Greek architecture, particularly the so-called 
Doric architecture, with Gothic, Mr. Phillipps remarks that the 
latter sought to express the life and ideas of its time and place. 
That seems to most of us a very proper aim and standard. Mr. 
Phillipps asserts, and I think truly, that an art which set for it- 
self such a standard would not have seemed to an ancient Greek 
to be art in a true sense at all. For the more thoroughly we 
study Greek art, the more apparent it becomes that those 
artists did not seek to express the life and ideas of their time, 
but to influence that life and transform those ideas. Nothing 
about the Greek buildings which remain to us reflects the habits 
or activities of the period, no architectural decoration portrays 
the figures or the dress of living persons. Even the Parthenon 
frieze, which represents the yearly procession of the Athenians 
to the shrine of their patron goddess, is so spiritualized that no 
one can properly imagine it to contain scenes from an actual 
procession. Evidently those architects and sculptors did not 
cater to popular taste; they held their own artistic conceptions 
superior to the taste of their patrons, and called upon these 
patrons to rise to the artists’ level. One of their standards, then, 
was to attain what they conceived to be the noblest form of their 
art, whether they pleased their contemporaries thereby or not. 
The result was that their buildings have seemed the noblest to 
most persons in all ages since their time. Most of what is best 
in modern architecture has been copied from, or developed from, 
Greek models. 

Another of their standards was to seek perfection first in the 
essential features of their art, and not to compensate for struc- 
tural defects by superficial ornamentation. The greatest charm 
of the Greek buildings does not depend upon their sculptural 
decoration or other accessories, but upon their exquisite har- 
mony and proportions. If sculpture was added in frieze, met- 
ope or pediment, it was added to a building complete and per- 
fect in itself, which remains effective when the sculptures have 
been removed. Those builders were not afraid of large smooth 
surfaces; they even went to great expense to make these sur- 
faces perfectly smooth, polished, without a break or flaw. Yet 
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who would want to break up the walls of the Parthenon or 
Erechtheum by window frames or other mouldings? Later and 
less artistic ages did this in their buildings: they broke plain 
surfaces with moulded openings, string courses, fagades em- 
bellished with heavy carvings, overloaded doorframes, sculp- 
tured corbels which supported nothing, pilasters and buttresses 
which had no structural necessity. The carvings are often beau- 
tiful in themselves; but the buildings remain as before, unrest- 
ful and unsatisfying. We have the same feeling in our times. 
We avoid bare walls and simple lines: if a building does not pro- 
duce the desired effect, we seek to remedy the deficiency by orna- 
ments which will divert attention from what would otherwise 
seem a crude mass of masonry. Those ancient builders did not 
so. They seem to have chosen what we seek to avoid; and yet 
their buildings have what ours commonly lack, grace and charm. 

Another of the standards of those Greek architects was the 
attainment of perfection in the minutest details. There can 
hardly be buildings which at first sight appear more simple than 
theirs. The fact is, however, as we all know now, that buildings 
like the Parthenon are by no means so simple in their construc- 
tion as they seem. The columns, which appear so straight and 
regular, are not so. They not only taper from base to top, but 
also bow outwards at the middle, so that a line drawn along an 
edge of the flutings forms a convex curve. They seem to be of 
the same size; but they are not: the last two at each end of each 
side are larger than the others. They seem to be equally distant 
from each other; but the space between centers is reduced as 
each corner is approached. They seem to stand vertically upon 
the stylobate; but in reality they all incline inwards. The faces 
of the stylobate on which they stand are all curved: the upper 
surface bows upward, the side bows outward. The same is true 
of the architrave above the columns. I believe there is not a 
single straight line in the whole Parthenon, not a single stone 
which presents a simple plane surface. The deviations, how- 
ever, of these curved lines and surfaces are very small indeed. 
For example, according to Mr. Phillipps’ estimate, the deviation 
of the upper surface of the stylobate of the Parthenon from a 
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horizontal plane amounts to about three inches in a hundred 
feet, the deviation of the columns from the perpendicular 
amounts to about two inches in thirty feet. Now, remember 
that the deviations are not produced by spreading the joints 
with mortar, as we produce a sort of flat arch with bricks all of 
the same size and shape over a fireplace. The joints in this 
Greek masonry are wholly without mortar, and yet are made 
absolutely tight; the deviation is distributed evenly over every 
stone. Consider then the skill, labor and expense necessary to 
produce these minute deviations. Consider the extreme com- 
plexity, for example, of the surfaces on which the bottom drum 
of a corner column rests, the skill necessary to design such a sur- 
face, but most of all the skill and extreme accuracy necessary 
to execute that design, where there was no possibility of com- 
pensating for any error by even the slightest spreading of the 
joints. Could our stonecutters execute such surfaces, could our 
masons lay the stones with such a nicety? Let the architects 
and builders answer. What I am concerned with is rather this: 
would any of us think it was worth while to incur so much extra 
expense for so slight a refinement, which requires the minutest 
observation to detect at all, and of which very few can have been 
aware ever, either now or in ancient times? And yet, when we 
find that such a building has a certain mysterious charm, that it 
exerts upon us an influence of which we are not conscious when 
we see buildings which lack these subtle refinements, it is im- 
possible to avoid the conclusion that this influence is somehow 
due to these very refinements, however minute and insignificant 
they may appear to be. It is evident that these builders, un- 
like our own, allowed for the minute imperfections of the human 
eye through which their buildings were to affect the human 
mind. 

But there is more. You doubtless know that in laying these 
marble walls the builders used blocks whose edges were slightly 
splayed to a depth of perhaps half an inch into the surface, ob- 
viously to avoid damage to the edges in transportation or in 
laying. When the wall was built, then the whole surface was cut 
back to the depth of this splay, so that the edges of the joints 
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were absolutely perfect. When the whole surface was polished, I 
doubt if anyone, three feet away, could have seen the joints at 
all: the whole wall must have had the appearance of a single 
polished block. Many of the joints can hardly be seen now. 
We know that this was the practice because some of the walls 
of the Propylea, for example, remain still unfinished, owing 
to the financial ruin of the country in the Peloponnesian War, 
during which these buildings were erected. We have also in 
inscriptions the published accounts of the builders, showing the 
items for this cutting back and finishing of the walls. Now, if 
the stones had been laid with reasonable care, how many edges 
do you think would have been broken anyway? And if these 
broken edges had been patched up with a little cement, how 
many of them would ever have been noticed? For so small a 
thing as perfection, were these builders warranted in incurring 
so much extra expense? 

The Greek architects, at least in their greatest buildings, 
sought to attain perfection in every feature of these buildings, 
irrespective of whether perfection in all respects would seem to 
their contemporaries worth while. Often they added sculpture 
to other decoration, as in the Parthenon. The pediment 
groups must have been very effective, and must have added 
much to the impressiveness of the whole. So perhaps the met- 
opes, although these have always seemed to me rather small 
to have been appreciated in all their details from below. But 
what of the gorgeous frieze which ran continuously around the 
whole cella wall? Most of it is now in the British Museum. But 
part of it, including some most beautiful figures, remains in 
place. Can any of us really see it and appreciate it? A way has 
been provided to climb up at the west end and walk out on the 
architrave of the peristyle, in order to see these reliefs. Did 
people do that in ancient times? I think not. Perhaps when 
the marble was new and white the light was reflected better upon 
these sculptures. But the roof was on then. Do you really think 
these wonderful sculptures were made to be seen of men? How 
we have tried to explain this lavish expenditure of art! Dérp- 
feld boldly faces the question and says that the builders were 
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not much troubled by the question whether all their work 
was seen or not. The building was made as beautiful as possi- 
ble, in all its parts. The goddess knew, and the empire had its 
perfect shrine. Its builders seem not to have troubled much 
over the question whether this would show or whether anybody 
would notice that, or whether this other would answer nearly 
as well, 

The charm of these ancient buildings, even in their ruined 
state, is felt and frankly acknowledged by the most thoughtless 
tourists and by persons of no special training or culture. Many 
perhaps suppose that it is due to the glamour thrown about these 
structures by those who have praised them or to the associa- 
tions which they have for us. When we are grown, we should 
put away childish habits of thought. We ought not to find these 
buildings beautiful merely because we have been taught from 
childhood to believe that the ancient Greeks were the greatest 
people, their best buildings the very best. Is there any man or 
woman with a mature and independent mind, who, on seeing 
the Parthenon, has not said: ‘‘Now let me see for myself if this 
is really so wonderful, if I would think it beautiful if it had just 
been built in my own country?” But it is beautiful, and there 
are few who do not find it so. It is more than beautiful. When 
I stand before the Parthenon, I am awed, uplifted, impelled to 
strive for higher things. Is there some building in our country 
which produces this effect on you? The architects, who build 
great public buildings, are they not responsible, before God as 
well as man, if they erect structures which exert no influence for 
good, which fail to call upon the passerby to look up to some 
ideal higher and better than those of sordid daily life? The old 
Greeks thought so, and acted on their belief, successfully. Cer- 
tainly it is not a question of expense with us. Think of the 
money expended for the State capitols of New York and Penn- 
sylvania, for example. Supposing there had been no dishonesty 
connected with these buildings, but all their structure, decora- 
tion, and furniture had been genuine and had really cost what 
these commonwealths paid for it all, would these buildings af- 
fect countless generations as the Parthenon has done? It is 
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certain that they would not. Are our architects then less able, 
less artistic than the old Greeks? Perhaps so; I cannot judge. 
But I think the difference lies in the spirit which those old 
Greeks had and which all other peoples seem to lack. If it was 
proposed to the members of any commission to construct a 
building with such expensive refinements in its simplicity as the 
Parthenon, think how quickly they would reject such a plan, 
think how the daily press and the general public would criticize 
them if they did not! What a useless extravagance! What is 
three inches in a hundred feet? Who will ever notice the dif- 
ference or justify the expense? Who will see all these costly 
sculptures? Perhaps such practical considerations are not the 
only reasons; but certainly we build few Parthenons to-day. 
Yet we should be glad to have them, and I do not believe that 
we would grudge the cost. 

The spirit and standards of the ancient Greeks, of which 
their architecture gives evidence, may be observed in other prod- 
ucts of their life as well. You can see it, for example, in their 
sculpture. Have you ever thought to compare the Venus of 
Melos with the many Venuses of a later time, or with the nude 
or partly nude figures of our modern art, and tried to explain 
the charm and influence of the former? These later goddesses 
appear as women of the artists’ own age would perhaps appear, 
stripped of their draperies. That other Venus is unconscious 
of all the world, unconscious of her nudity. No trace is there of 
prudery or thought of others’ eyes; she stands before us in the 
majesty of her beautiful and triumphant womanhood. We ex- 
perience no embarrassment when we look upon her: no honest 
man or woman, however modest, would wish that she were 
veiled. Somehow her creator possessed the power to represent 
beauty in womanhood, triumphant, raised above sordid 
thoughts. Did the later artists of the Graeco-Roman world, 
do our modern artists, quite attain to this? 

Have you ever compared a classical tragedy, such as ‘‘Oedi- 
pus the King,” with the Roman and modern plays manufac- 
tured out of it? Seneca, Corneille, Voltaire, Dryden tried to 
improve on Sophocles. Did they? Each thought the original 
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too simple to be interesting. Each cut down the original play 
and added new characters, episodes of his own, intended to make 
the play more attractive to the audience. The Roman intro- 
duced two long scenes of necromancy and the horror of an ap- 
parition from the dead. The moderns made love plays of the 
ancient drama, introduced secondary plots, a multitude of char- 
acters, a complexity of motives. And yet, when all is done, the 
old play remains by far the most impressive—I will not say for 
the audience for which each was designed, for how shall we judge 
of that?—but certainly for us. The later plays alike leave each 
one of us cold; but I think no one of us can read Sophocles’ play 
understandingly, or see it produced, without being profoundly 
moved. There is presented in all simplicity a human soul in 
the agony of a horrible experience, and emotions common to 
all men in all ages come in him to presentation with irresistible 
force. When we study such a play closely, we become conscious 
of the infinite care given to the minutest details. But our ap- 
preciation of these refinements, while it may help us to under- 
stand the reasons for the tremendous effect produced, does not 
directly contribute to that effect in us, any more than our com- 
paratively recent knowledge of the subtleties of the Parthenon’s 
construction contributes to the effect produced by the sight of 
the building itself. The effect of the drama, whether we under- 
stand its reasons or not, is undeniable; it is not enhanced by ac- 
cessories or complications, which seem so necessary to modern 
playwrights. 

But clearest of all, the Greek philosophy, which included also 
what we call science, exhibits the Hellenic standards. Of course, 
the Greeks had the beginnings of their science from the older 
culture-lands of the nearer East. Beloch, in the first volume of 
his ‘“‘Griechische Geschichte” (pp. sosff.), remarks: “As Greek 
art first copied Oriental models, as the Greek alphabet came 
from Semitic Syria, so Greek mathematics and astronomy had 
their first impulse from Babylon and Egypt. The Greeks them- 
selves were ready to admit this. . . . But the peoples of 
the East were never able to free themselves from traditional 
prejudice, or to rise above purely practical considerations in their 
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studies. If the Babylonians for centuries, perhaps for mil- 
lenniums, observed the course of the stars, their knowledge of 
these bodies remained with them a dead thing,which they never 
understood how to use, except as the basis of the false science 
of astrology. Just so geometry, arithmetic, astronomy in 
Egypt served only the practical ends of engineering, architec- 
ture, and the like. It was the Greeks who first took the step 
of enlisting this knowledge in the service of philosophic specu- 
lation; they were the first who strove to find the reasons for the 
phenomena of experience. And so it is the Greeks alone who 
became the founders of science.”’ 

It was the scientific spirit, in our sense of the word, which 
animated them in all their study. They sought eagerly for 
knowledge wherever it might be found, irrespective on the one 
hand, of whether this knowledge, when found, would necessitate 
a reconstruction of previous ideas and even religious beliefs, 
and so bring its discoverers into ill repute and cause them loss 
of friends and home or even life, and on the other hand, irre- 
spective of whether it was apparent to them to what immediate 
use this new knowledge might be put. These men were seeking 
to find truth, first of all for its own sake, irrespective of what it 
cost or what it counted, just as others in their time, in the field 
of art, for example, were seeking to express truth, trying to make 
each thing which they created perfect, as a whole and in every 
part, irrespective of whether their contemporaries would ever 
wholly see or appreciate it. That is the spirit which makes for 
progress, now as much as then. Where this spirit dies, there is 
stagnation; where this spirit is revived, there is progress again. 

Doubtless much the same spirit animates the best of mod- 
ern scientists, and for that very reason they achieve success. 
But with most of us moderns the scientific spirit is mingled with 
the desire to attain some practical end, and like every other hy- 
brid its progeny has lost much of the power to quicken after its 
kind. We hold that knowledge is the principal thing, not wis- 
dom, and that to communicate knowledge is the purpose of 
education. We forget that, as the Greek Heracleitus said, 
“Learning a lot of things does not teach the mind.” We are a 
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practical people in a practical age. There is so much to learn, 
and little time, and we must earn our living. And so we provide 
short cuts to the professions, technical schools for the arts and 
crafts, and our architects and engineers go forth, like the Egyp- 
tians or the Romans, to construct buildings and bridges by rule 
and rote. Our chemists and physicists are busied with the ap- 
pleation of their sciences to the conduct of our industries and 
with making many inventions. The Edisons and the Burbanks 
are the chief heroes among our scientists. Those who concern 
themselves with theories, and the discovery of principles from 
which all inventions spring, are counted academic and un- 
practical. The greatest curse of our country is the shortsighted 
utilitarianism which defeats its own ends. With unlimited re- 
sources we often attain only mediocrity. Our bestefforts are hin- 
dered by practical considerations. 

The vast majority of our people receive their ideas from the 
daily papers, the cheaper periodicals, the theaters and the moy- 
ing pictures. These organs are controlled by the popular taste. 
Consequently they publish chiefly what will please the public at 
the moment, and that is what is sensational or sensual, or cor- 
responds with what the people think or would like to believe. 
And so we move in a vicious circle. What the people think, 
conditions what the papers say and the theaters show; what the 
papers say and the theaters show, conditions what the people 
think. The same influences affect our schools, colleges, and 
universities. They are founded to correct, create, and dissemi- 
nate ideas. Those who are believed to have ideas, and to be 
capable of producing and communicating ideas, are installed 
in these institutions. But the public requires that these ideas 
shall conform to the public’s own. Curriculums are changed in 
accordance with popular demands. Courses are given to suit 
the tastes of the students, or the opinions and prejudices of 
parents and regents. State legislatures and the supporters of 
private institutions dictate the policies, standards, and to some 
extent even the ideas of those whom they themselves employ to 
form policies, create standards, and produce ideas. Professors 
are not always allowed to be true to their own ideals. Unless 
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they conform to popular standards they are in constant danger 
of losing their positions and their salaries; unless, despite every 
obstacle and without encouragement, they achieve an unques- 
tionable supremacy in their profession, their books and articles 
hardly find a publisher. The dear public is not interested in 
them. Even the degrees which were devised to indicate certain 
kinds of training and the attainment of certain standards of 
excellence, are now demanded for students who have not had 
these kinds of training or attained these standards of excellence, 
with the result that these degrees are losing their meaning and 
their value to those who properly acquired them. Our standards 
are in the main, those of the general public. Such standards 
do not make for progress or for happiness. 

Hellenic standards were not the standards of the general 
public. They were the standards of those whose standards 
were the highest in each field of human thought and human 
activity. The man with the Greek spirit seeks to enrich and en- 
noble the common taste, not to conform to it. He seeks to 
create ideas for the masses, not to exploit and perpetuate the 
ideas which the masses already hold. Seeking more than pop- 
ular favor or immediate utility, he leaps beyond tradition, 
grasps in each task new problems the others overlook, and 
grasping, tries to solve these problems in the hope and expecta- 
tion of attaining something better, though still unseen, beyond. 

Now, I am convinced that much of the criticism of classical 
studies is fully justified. The trouble lies not so much with the 
times as with the methods and scope of much of our classical 
scholarship. Those old humanists who revived for modern 
Kurope the classical culture were superficial and uncritical 
enough. But they were a virile lot, themselves genuinely in- 
spired by the classical literature and art; they communicated 
their enthusiasm to those about them and regenerated the civi- 
lized world. But after them came the scribes and pharisees of 
classical learning, from whose baneful influence we are even now 
only partly emancipated. Certainly some of us must study 
minutely syntax and idiom; we must dispute with one another 
as to who was the author of this book, what were the sources 
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of that; we must seek to discover who was the artist who de- 
signed this statue, and measure all the fallen stones of ruined 
buildings. We must collect the fragments and the inscriptions, 
bronze nails and vase sherds, coins and seals. But only that we 
may thereby more perfectly understand the literature and art 
and history of this bygone people, their spirit and their life. 
Such studies are not for the world at large, which frankly and 
properly refuses to be interested in the preliminary stages of our 
work. Many of us continue to forget this, make the means an 
end, lose sight of what it is all about. Is it any wonder that the 
world is disgusted with some of the teachers of the classics? Who 
has time to read or hear the statistics or review the evidence as 
to the use of one word or another? Who cares for the steps by 
which we arrive at the true interpretation of a passage of Thucyd- 
ides or the restoration of the Erechtheum? Only those who 
are immediately concerned with this work. And how can we 
expect students to be much inspired by the machinery of in- 
vestigation? Those who later are to carry on this work must 
acquire knowledge and be trained in method; but even from 
them teachers too often withhold the results of their labors, ab- 
sorbed in the labors themselves. When I wasan undergraduate, I 
parsed through a portion of the “Medea” with the other mem- 
bers of my class. Years afterwards it came to me as a genuine 
surprise for which I was wholly unprepared by all that had been 
said to me, that this is a moving drama which lays hold upon 
one’s heart. And now I know that in many classes students are 
reading through the masterpieces of Greek literature with much 
labor and the “trot,” but with little thought of what it really 
means. They get out some sort of a translation and their teach- 
ers are apparently satisfied; but the pupils themselves are not 
much impressed. Yet I believe that almost any student, how- 
ever practical his aims, can be made to feel the power of a Greek 
tragedy, to see the actors on the stage, to imagine their cos- 
tumes and their action, to make the scenes live before his mind’s 
eye. But to do this one must not only be shown what the words 
mean and what rules of grammar are involyed—it is not enough 
to read the play, however accurately, in one’s own language or 
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in the original Greek—one must also try to imagine what the 
actors looked like, how and where they stood, and how they 
walked and with what tone and emphasis they spoke their lines. 
I know that this can be done. And those who do it are changed 
thereby: they will never get over it, nor will they even grudge 
the labor and the time it costs. In my opinion this is a better 
preparation for practical life than writing themes or learning 
in a college classroom to speak a little French or German. 
Themes alone do not make a writer or a thinker, and three 
months in France will teach a person to speak French better than 
many courses. Or when we study history, what will it profit us 
unless we can realize that these were real people compelled by 
the same necessities, animated by the same motives as we our- 
selves, people in whose successes we can personally rejoice and 
in whose defeats we can genuinely sympathize, by whose vir- 
tues we can profit and by whose faults we can take warning? 
Many of our ancient historians, however, are concerned only 
with the traditional facts of Greek history, and chiefly the mil- 
tary history at that, or with adding some new detail to the body 
of received knowledge. That is very well for the historians them- 
selves. But how about their students? Do the teachers of 
Greek history make the old Greeks live again for their pupils? 
Do not many of our teachers represent the Greeks as guided by 
wholly insufficient and incomprehensible motives, living an al- 
together unreal life, and too idealistic to be concerned with such 
sordid matters as finance? And as for Greek art, do we not 
commonly treat its monuments as we would postage stamps, 
to be classified by countries and by issues, and pasted in our 
mental albums? 

What then is the remedy for all this? Somehow we must 
contrive to get back to the realities of the ancient life, to the 
human beings who produced the ancient art and the ancient 
literature alike. Winckelmann and Boeckh have shown the 
way: both of these men were scholars of the first rank; but 
neither of them was content with scholarship alone. They re- 
garded the ancient Greeks as real people and tried to know them 
as such. Their works confounded pedants, and brought virility 
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again to a sterile philology. It is a pity that all have not fol- 
lowed them. Our age needs most sorely the influence of the 
ancient Greeks, in order that idealism may not perish from the 
earth. We need to be continually revived by contact with those 
whose spirits were aflame. It is a great pity if the Greek litera- 
ture must often be taught by those who are not thoroughly 
familar with it themselves, to pupils who cannot read any of it 
in the original language. It is a pity if ancient history must 
often be taught by those who are not thoroughly familiar with 
the ancient life through the intimate study of the ancient liter- 
ature. It is a pity if ancient art must often be taught by those 
who have never seen the originals. It is a pity that anyone who 
is to teach about the ancient Greeks should be unable to visit, 
at some time, modern Athens, to see the Parthenon in the sun- 
set, and to stand beside the Niké-temple looking off towards 
Salamis. We must do what we can. Those who cannot reach 
the altar must kindle their torches from those lighted by others 
at the ancient flame. The best, far the best, which the ancient 
Greeks can give us, is their spirit and their ideals. The world 
cannot do without those ideals, now or ever. They are for- 
ever tending to die out in our modern civilizations. They have 
to be refreshed continually from the original sources. But all 
who value them and would perpetuate them, must first receive 
them and cherish them in their own hearts, and be thereby 
themselves transformed. 


A REDEFINITION OF FRATERNITY 


BY MARY EMMA WOOLLEY 


Delivered before the Delta of New York, at Columbia University, on June 
4, 1918. Reprinted from The Mount Holyoke Alumnae 
Quarterly for July, 1918. 

We are living in an age of redefinition. Everything, from the 
simplest concerns of our everyday life to its most momentous 
issues, is being subjected to searching tests, intellectual as well 
asmoral. ‘Necessities’ is a word whose definition to-day would 
not have been recognized four, even two years ago; “Tights,” as 
applied to the individual, represents an entirely different con- 
cept from that which was formerly current. 

This momentous time makes a purely academic address seem 
out of place. Never in our history, never in the history of the 
world, has the heart of humanity been so stirred. The world 
tragedy is ever with us. As you listen to my words, beneath the 
thought which is suggested, is the undercurrent, turning over 
and over the issues of life and death which are being fought out 
on the western front. Nor does my subject lend itself to the 
purely academic. Founded in 1776, Phi Beta Kappa has always 
seemed to belong to the political as well as to the scholastic 
history of the country. 

We have reason too for pride in the fact that Phi Beta Kappa 
has from the beginning emphasized fraternity, in the most lib- 
eral sense. The charter granted to the Alpha of Massachusetts 
—the Harvard Chapter, in 1781, reads: 

“The members of the Phi Beta Kappa of the meeting Alpha 
of William and Mary College, Virginia, to their well and truly 
beloved brother Elisha Parmeli, 


GREETING 
“Whereas, it is repugnant to the liberal principles of Soci- 
eties that they should be confined to any particular place, Men 
or Description of Men, and as the same should be extended to 
the wise and virtuous of every degree and of whatever country; 
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“‘We, the Members and Brothers of the Phi Beta Kappa, an 
institution founded on literary principles, being willing and de- 
sirous to propagate the same, have at the instance and petition 
of our good Brother Elisha Parmeli of the University of Cam- 
bridge in the State of Massachusetts Bay, and from the confi- 
fidence we repose in the Integrity, Discretion and good Conduct 
of our said Brother unanimously agreed and resolved to give 
and delegate, and we do therefore by these our present letters of 
Charter-Party, give and delegate by unanimous consent to you, 
the said Elisha Parmeli, the following Rights, Privileges, Au- 
thority and power.” 

This liberality of view on the part of the founders and the 
early members of the society gives us, their descendants, a right 
at least to speak on the subject which I have chosen for the 
evening. 

The responsibility for redefinition of fraternity rests largely 
upon America. That America is not evading that responsibility 
I think may be granted. Going into the war was, in a very real 
sense, an act of brotherhood, ‘‘what Mr. Asquith has described 
as the most unselfish act in history.”” And America’s oppor- 
tunity for enlarging the conception of brotherhood is as un- 
boundedas her responsibility. 

There is no conception embodying an ideal, which does not 
run the risk of being cheapened, considered from a sentimental 
or a superficial point of view. The word fraternity has not been 
an exception to that general rule, but to-day no man in his 
senses can characterize the conception as sentimental or even as 
unpractical. In the world crisis the principle of fraternity alone 
can save civilization from extinction. I do not mean that in the 
horror of the present moment the worldcan be saved by throwing 
up its hands and shouting ‘‘Kamerad”’ to the enemy. The pass- 
word must be intelligible before it can be effective, and to-day 
the ears of Germany are deaf to the meaning of brotherhood. 
Part of the tragedy lies in the fact that in order to realize an 
ideal, one must employ the means diametrically opposed to that 
ideal; in order to banish the scourge of war, must resort to war. 
There seems no alternative, no other way to save humanity 
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from a foe whose word of honor has become ‘‘a scrap of paper”’; 
whose attitude toward women is a synonym for the ‘“‘degrada- 
tion of womanhood’’; whose treatment of the weak and defence- 
less is a revival for the modern world of the horror of the ‘“Hun”’; 
whose destruction of the treasures of civilization, makes vivid 
the meaning of ‘‘Vandal.” 

But the end is not yet. It is apparent to every thoughtful 
observer that ‘‘when the war is over there will be a world to re- 
build,”’ to use Professor Gilbert Murray’s words. All that this 
rebuilding of a world will include, no seer is daring enough to 
predict, but it is not necessary to be a seer in order to under- 
stand that there is no part of our world that will escape the 
shock of change. Our world of industry and society, our world 
of politics and profession, our world of education and religion,— 
in each fraternity must be redefined, reémphasized,—if we 
would safeguard the future, make possible the development of 
civilization, save it from utter collapse. 

The industrial problems and readjustments which this new 
world has in store, are a source of hardly less uncertainty and 
uneasiness than the political problems. What does the Bol- 
sheviki movement mean for America? What will be labor’s 
attitude during and after the war? What effect will be pro- 
duced upon immigration? How will reconstruction abroad and 
readjustment at home modify industrial conditions? What will 
be the influence of the returning soldier, with his new vision of 
democratic relationships, his new sense of responsibility for 
human welfare? These and a multitude of other questions are 
in the minds of men to-day, a forecast of the problems to-mor- 
row. It is a truism to say that these problems put a new empha- 
sis upon the importance of the trained mind, skilled, disciplined, 
fitted to solve the unsolvable; but in these days of unprece- 
dented perplexity, the “‘way out’”’ will demand something more 
even than mental training. Professor Fisher of Yale, President 
of the American Association of Labor Legislation, in his presi- 
dential address last December, speaking of the instinct of work- 
manship, emphasized the importance of a system which in ad- 
dition to creating interest in the work, satisfies ‘also the other 
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great natural instincts, the instinct of self-respect and respect for 
others, the instinct of loyalty; making them (the workmen) fee] 
as though they were human beings . . . his (the em- 
ployer’s) brothers, instead of a lower order of human beings in- 
terested only in their pay envelopes.” <A redefinition of fra- 
ternity, a new brotherhood, between employer and employed, 
a keen sense of fair play and loyalty on both sides, respect for 
the work of the hand and respect for the work of the mind, for 
the vision and daring which make possible a large enterprise 
and the faithfulness of daily labor which is no less essential to 
its success—perhaps this, but this alone, can spell the change 
evolution, rather than revolution. There has been a redefinition 
of fraternity between labor and capital in Great Britain. No 
one can read the Inter-Allied Labor War Aims without being 
impressed by the new note of fraternity between Labor and 
Government, not only intranational but also international, 
as illustrated by the confidence of the Labor Party of Great 
Britain in the leadership of the President of the United States. 

A “poilu” writing in The New Republic says, “The most as- 
tonishing thing is that they (the American officers) don’t have 
orderlies. We could never imagine it. It is the more astonish- 
ing because these officers are, without doubt, gentlemen, and be- 
long to a high social class —if one can use the word ‘class’ 
speaking of America. My relief sergeant described to us last 
night the distribution of food to the company in reserve. Each 
man comes to the ‘roulante’ (ambulant kitchen) with his plate, 
and stands in line. The officers do like the men; the last who 
arrives is served last, were he a captain. The menu is the same 
for all. I need not add a word to this simple fact: you are an old 
army man. As for me, I call this ‘admirable.’ ”’ 

Trench life means a redefinition of fraternity in social re- 
lationships. In the daily sharing of hardships and discomfort 
unspeakable, in the common facing of danger, death, mutila- 
tions worse than death, social distinctions vanish, non-essentials 
are submerged in grim realities. The society into which these 
men return—those who do return—will never be the same again. 
A new brotherhood—unstudied, un-self-conscious, has been born. 
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The extent to which social brotherhood has been redefined 
in Russia, brings, I must confess, even to the most socially- 
minded among us, a certain element of disquiet! With our 
inherited and our cultivated ideas of privacy and property 
rights; our predilection for ‘elbow-room’”; our deep-seated 
prejudices against self-invited guests,—some of the social read- 
justments in Moscow and Petrograd, do not make a strong ap- 
peal! Perhaps, however, an opportunity to learn from the best 
of teachers, the feelings of those who have never had an oppor- 
tunity to inherit or cultivate tastes and preferences, may not 
be an unfair dispensation of Providence. 

A redefinition of fraternity, honestly applied in the life of 
the individual and to society, would mean insistence upon the 
protection of the weak; fair and healthful conditions of living, 
physical and moral cleanliness in community and national life 
as well as in the life of the individual; elimination of the saloon 
and all haunts of vice. It would mean a keener appreciation 
of the need of developing the individual to his highest capacity 
—recognition of the importance of education in its various 
phases and an effort to give the best traming that care and 
thought and money can procure, that the “citizens in the mak- 
ing”? may be trained for the highest type of citizenship which the 
world has ever seen, for the tremendous period of world recon- 
struction awaiting them. It would mean a deeper sense of re- 
sponsibility for the stranger within our gates, that stranger 
who is to-day fighting side by side with the boys whose great- 
great-grandfathers fought for the independence of the Colonies, 
whose grandfathers fought for the unity of the nation. It would 
include also a deeper sense of responsibility for the other stranger 
within our gates, the foreign-born mother, left doubly desolate. 

The redefined fraternity is international as well as intra- 
national; its motto is “Nationalism and Beyond.” It does not 
limit itself to the Navy League’s recent definition of brother- 
hood—“‘At the close of this war there must be a brotherhood 
of Americans—Americans First, American Business First, the 
American Navy First.’ 
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“The choice before us” has been so vividly portrayed by 
others as well as by Mr. Lowes Dickinson, that he who runs may 
read, an international brotherhood or a relapse into barbarism 
made infinitely more terrible by the achievements of modern 
science. ‘Mankind is back in the primeval forest, with the 
elemental brute passions finding a truly fiendish expression,’’ 
wrote your own University President the first year of the War. 
And in these years that have followed, horrors have been heaped 
upon horrors; the great tidal wave of War has swept its relent- 
less course over the world, until now it is literally at our very 
doors. What may we expect from the future? A Russian gen- 
eral, quoted by Mr. Dickinson, paints it for us: “In the future 
struggle of nations all men capable of bearing arms will be 
taken into the ranks of the nations’ armies, and for them every- 
thing will be ready in peace-time.”’ This will mean that Russia 
will have an army of forty millions and Germany of twenty mil- 
lions. For an army of forty million men three hundred thousand 
officers will be required. To secure them ‘‘t will be necessary 
to introduce conscription for officers: all young men who have 
received not even complete middle-school education will be 
obliged to serve as officers.”” Further, it will be necessary to 
replace, so far as possible, by women the men who under exist- 
ing arrangements are kept in the rear by non-combatant duties. 
Perhaps therefore ‘‘it will be necessary to introduce conscription 
for girls and childless widows, so that more men can be sent to 
the front.”” As to armaments, ‘‘there will be required for such 
an army one hundred thousand guns, a million maxims, tens of 
thousands of motor-cars, armoured, freight and light cars. By 
the beginning of the war at least fifty million gun-projectiles 
must be prepared, and five thousand million rifle cartridges. 
Besides machine-gun detachments, each company of a regiment 
will have its portable machine guns on light stands.’’ Avia- 
tion, of course, ‘‘will receive special development.”’ ‘‘It is clear 
that in ten to twenty years every State will reckon the numbers 
of its dirigibles in thousands and the number of its aéroplanes 
in tens, if not hundreds of thousands. The dropping of shells 
from above on to large stretches of country will be extensively 
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practised. And if the laws of war permit the application of 
inflammable materials and substances for the development of 
poisonous gases, then the raids of aérial flotillas will instantly 
convert large districts of several square versts [such as London 
or Berlin] into complete deserts where every vestige of animal 
and vegetable life will be slain and where large units of armies 
will be annihilated to a single man.” 

This—or a world-wide application of the principle of brother- 
hood—which shall it be? Gilbert Murray pays us a high tribute 
when he says—‘‘Americans instinctively believe in these things, 
in freedom, peace, democracy, arbitration and international 
good-will.” International good-will, that and nothing else will 
save the world from the black darkness of international murder 
and suicide. 

Until within the last four years, we fondly hoped that our 
common interests, the closely interwoven commerce of the world, 
would be a safeguard against international slaughter. We have 
learned anew the bitter truth that self-interest is not a safe- 
guard, rather it works against international comity. I am not 
an economist, I hold no brief for free trade, but I am confident 
that the economists are right who hold that a durable peace is 
not possible where there are ‘commercial hostilities and all 
the means that minister to them.” In “The Lost Fruits of 
Waterloo” Professor Bassett says: ‘‘Probably the fundamental 
wrong here was the idea, widely held by the present generation, 
that a nation has a right to establish bars around her national 
territory to keep the trade of other nations out, so that her own 
citizens shall have preferential advantages in the exploitation 
of the territory. That idea is so firmly held to-day that one 
must be a rash man who attempts to get the nations to give it 
up. But it is a fundamental obstacle to permanent peace in the 
world. Probably it is not too much to say that as long as the 
business men of the world insist on dividing themselves into 
national groups with these national preferences so long may they 
expect business at recurring intervals to be burdened with the 
waste and ruin of war.” 
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International fraternity carries with it the thought of self- 
sacrifice. A nation must be willing to apply to itself the same 
standards which it applies to others, must be ready to make 
similar renunciations. Fraternity in the true sense has both 
a moral and a spiritual quality. It is brotherliness, with all that 
the word implies of honor, integrity, loyalty, good faith, con- 
sideration for others. Fraternity, defined aright, has a spiritual 
content. To some of us, I suspect, that quality has come out 
with surprising clearness during these four years. We are in 
this war to make the world safe for democracy ;to make war upon 
war; that government of the people, for the people, by the people 
shall not perish from the earth. We are in this war to safeguard 
forever the teaching of the Master—‘‘And all ye are brethren 

for one is your Father, which is in heaven.” 
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In the dual role which has been assigned to me this morning 
of Phi Beta Kappa speaker and commencement orator, I have 
the very great honor of addressing you not only as citizens of this 
great republic, keenly alive to every event taking place in the 
world to-day, but also as a brotherhood of scholars, familiar with 
the value that scholarship has for the man of affairs and appre- 
ciative of the contributions which scholarship is making every- 
where to the solution of the practical problems of the age. In 
the presence of the seeming chaos produced by this great human 
catastrophe of the World War, there arises an urgent call for 
such knowledge of the past as may enable us to control the riot- 
ous and disordered array of our thoughts and to balance the 
forces of pessimism and optimism that struggle within us for the 
mastery. Without the touchstone of history, the world may 
well seem to us a world in ruins, a seething human cauldron of 
revolution, civil war, and anarchy; for the foundation stones 
of society have been loosened, and for years to come there will 
exist unsettlement and change as the result of the fires that have 
burned through the crust of the existing order and are altering 
fundamentally the conditions of civilized life. So it has hap- 
pened before in times of crisis in human affairs that the founda- 
tions of the world have trembled beneath the onward tread of 
those inexorable forces, to which in chronicled form we give the 
name of history. 

To the historian the present situation represents, though on 
a scale more gigantic than ever before, the struggles of an in- 
trinsically healthy and solvent human society to cure the dis- 
eases everywhere prevailing within its political and industrial 
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systems. The physicians may not be now, as they have fre- 
quently not been in the past, men of superlative sagacity, ex- 
perience, and wisdom, but their efforts mark a healthy func- 
tioning process, which in the end will bring to the human race 
new life and vigor, peace, order, and prosperity, where now con- 
fusion and disturbance reign supreme. These things must be. 
Through one great struggle after another man has staggered 
forward to an unknown goal, uncertain even of the path of his 
progress, trusting that the way of his going is guided by the 
destinies that lie deep-seated within him, the spiritual law of his 
being. With each generation the load becomes heavier, the 
problem of its burden more complex, as the area of mutual 
action and interaction among the nations widens and the sub- 
merged classes rise to prominence, overthrowing privilege and 
preferment, and compelling a recasting of political, social, and 
industrial relations in the interest of a greater number of self- 
conscious and awakened men and women than have ever before 
demanded and exercised a part in the world’s affairs. 

To meet the new conditions, the leaders of the victorious 
nations are devising not only terms of peace but also new ma- 
chinery, whereby reorganization and reconstruction can be ef- 
fected and maintained. On one hand, they are perfecting a 
League of Nations, perhaps the most daring innovation in 
human political organization that the world has ever known. 
On the other, they are considering, as never before in the history 
of peace congresses, the welfare of peoples rather than the claims 
of governments, and are facing with sincerity and courage the 
incontestable fact that the future peace and prosperity of the 
world rests, not on that adjustment of boundaries or even on the 
recognition of new racial groups but on the establishment of 
high labor standards by means of international agreements and 
a better definition of the principles that must govern the rela- 
tions of capitalists and the working classes in every state where 
social justice prevails. 

With all its faults, and if we are to believe its critics they are 
many, the League of Nations represents a mighty forward move- 
ment, as far in advance of any understanding hitherto reached 
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among the nations as are the ideas of the twentieth century in 
advance of those of the eighteenth. It is no agreement of kings 
or of royal plenipotentiaries; it is not the work of privileged class 
or caste; whatever its limitations, it is a manifestation of popular 
wills, expressed, in the majority of instances, through chosen 
representatives, and designed to further not only peace among 
the nations but the interests of those who make up the main 
body of their peoples. How it will operate no man can tell. 
It will face problems of terrible complexity; divided and an- 
tagonistic interests that seem to admit of no compromise; new 
issues that have for their settlement neither precedent nor ex- 
ample; and obstructions that will appear at times almost un- 
surmountable. These are the inevitable reactions that follow 
vast social disturbances, the growing pains of a dynamic society 
that is progressing, often in curiously blundering fashion, toward 
higher ideals of equity and justice. The deferred peace-time 
activities of four years, the rehabilitation of war-worn property, 
the need of credit for the resumption of business enterprise, 
the immediate requirements of distressed and stricken peoples— 
all these aggregate a total of work to be done, of wounds to be 
healed, of mouths to be fed, of industry to be reorganized, of 
patience and forbearance to be exercised never before equaled in 
the memory of man. There will be confusion, conflict, and per- 
plexity before a normal condition is achieved; there will be much 
adjustment and much measuring up to greater responsibilities 
during this reconstructive process which is leading to new and 
better human relationships. Over and over again has history 
shown us changes apparently for the worse, which in reality 
were but manifestations of a transition to higher forms of social 
organization and methods of government. To the historian the 
future is to be trusted not dreaded, and he prefers to cultivate in 
himself what some good priest said of his religion, ‘A great 
deal of faith tempered by a little doubt, not a great deal of 
doubt tempered by a little faith.” 

One feature of the War that is of conspicuous significance in 
its promise for the future is the drawing together of Great Brit- 
ain and the United States in a new fellowship of understanding 
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and esteem, due not merely to a sense of common danger and 
an association in arms, but even more to a sentiment born of 
oneness of language, institutions, and purpose. Whatever may 
have been the controversies in the past between the two great 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon race, both before and since the 
shock of revolution broke the ties of colonial relationship, the 
events of the World War have banished without likelihood of 
return the bitterness engendered thereby and have aroused to 
an extent never before known a feeling of respect, charity, and 
good will. The two nations have awakened to a consciousness 
of common kinship and common ideals and to a realization of 
the fact that despite differences of opinion, habit, and tempera- 
ment—the inevitable consequences of environment and _ his- 
torical circumstances—they are fundamentally alike in their 
views of political liberty and their standards of social justice, 
for which each has in its own way struggled in the past. Great 
Britain and the United States stand as sponsors for a progres- 
sive and liberal civilization, not as unwilling allies but as two 
great powers actuated by principles and traditions derived from 
a common source and united to defend common ideals in life 
and government. Such mutual understanding, once entered 
upon with sincerity and conviction, cannot be broken, for it 
rests to an extent never realized before upon the belief that these 
two peoples working in harmony are trustees for the civilization 
not only of the Old World but also of the New. 

Perhaps the most serious obstacle to a harmonious rapproche- 
ment between the two countries is in character not economic or 
commercial but sentimental. The competition of the United 
States in the field of industrialism has been very great and has 
exercised a direct and powerful influence on the business activi- 
ties and methods of Great Britain herself, but it has never roused 
a feeling of antagonism and distrust between the two peoples, 
except here and there and temporarily. More deeply seated than 
any commercial jealousy or dislike is the time-honored antipathy 
due to the American interpretation of the facts of our early 
history. I know of no phenomenon in the realm of psychology, 
unless it be the state of the German mind or the attitude of the 
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Irish toward the English at the present time, that is more ex- 
traordinary than this persistence of the idea that England has 
with malice aforethought selfishly and maliciously set out to 
conquer the world to her own advantage. Such an idea springs 
from a false reading of both English and American history and 
from the unworthy habit of imputing motives of self interest 
and desire for aggrandizement, where such motives have never 
existed. Had the British Empire been built on a foundation 
of brute force, tyranny, and fraud, the charge might be justified; 
but in fact the contrary is true, the empire has grown up, not 
through conscious plan of kings and statesmen but through his- 
torical necessity, expressive of the instincts and strivings of a 
commercial and colonizing people. Sir John Seeley once said 
that the British had ‘“‘conquered and peopled half the world in a 
fit of absence of mind,”’ but it would perhaps be truer to say that 
they had done so more or less unintentionally and in a sense un- 
willingly, shrinking from rather than seeking the burdens and 
responsibilities of empire, driven on by circumstances that no 
honorable people would wish to avoid. Far from me to say that 
the acts of individual Englishmen have always been above re- 
proach or that the means employed have always been free from 
selfishness or disregard of the interests of others—for in fact, 
Great Britain must bear her full share of the world’s sins and 
blunders; but taken as a whole no one can deny that the devel- 
opment of the British constitution and the expansion of the 
British Empire has served an enormously useful purpose in the 
social evolution of the human race. General Smuts has re- 
cently said that the British Empire is the most important and 
fascinating problem in political and constitutional government 
that the world has ever seen: and one of the opponents of Brit- 
ish rule in India, a native revolutionist, has lately borne witness 
to a change of heart in asserting that “English history, begin- 
ning with Magna Charta and ending with the law granting suf- 
frage to women, is the most complete record of ‘freedom slowly 
broadening from precedent to precedent’ in the annals of human 
evolution.” “It has been well said,’’ he adds, ‘that you cannot 
argue a man into slavery in the English language. You must 
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live in England, learn from England, work with English men 
and English women, and study English and American history, 
if you are to catch a breath of that spirit which has made 
England free and great.’’ To the historian there is nothing re- 
markable about these statements; they are chiefly significant 
as coming from former opponents of the British Empire. 

More important for our purpose here is it to examine the 
nature of the enmity arising from the incidents of our Revolu- 
tionary history and to discover why it is that the historian ap- 
proaching the subject with an open and unbiased mind is often 
bewildered by the fictitious character of popular judgments. 
He finds widely prevalent in America a very curious attitude 
toward the events and personalities of the pre-Revolutionary 
and Revolutionary eras. He finds that these events and persons 
have become in a measure sacrosanct, the objects of an almost 
idolatrous veneration, hallowed in an atmosphere of piety and 
patriotism, and guarded from the intrusion of the truth-seeker 
by vigilant keepers—patriotic societies, local societies, race 
societies, and other self-appointed custodians, whose inclination 
is to raise the men of the past above the level of ordinary mor- 
tals and to treat the traditions of our past as if they were reve- 
lations of the Most High. These legends of the American Revo- 
lution have done much to keep alive among succeeding genera- 
tions a spirit of unfriendliness for England that is unworthy of a 
great and intelligent people. Some of the statements contained 
in the Declaration of Independence—a document written in the 
heat of excitement and with bitter intensity of feeling; the 
strongly anti-British text-books, which have been wont to pic- 
ture British king and ministry as possessed of cunning and 
malevolence, oppressors of the colonists and enemies of the 
human race; the teachings of Bancroft and his school, among 
whom we must count, unhappily, the latest popular historian 
of the Revolution, Sir George Trevelyan—all these elements 
have tended to perpetuate an unreal version of our relations 
with England both before and during the Revolution. A ver- 
sion of this kind once in print cannot easily be changed. So 
extreme often is the antagonism of political speakers and legis- 
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lators, writers and patriotic societies, that one is at times forced 
to conclude that the average American cares little for the truth of 
his own history and that if what he reads sufficiently glorifies his 
country’s past he will search no further. There is an old Latin 
saying that a people which wishes to be deceived will be de- 
ceived, and the American who is content with an interpretation 
that transforms incidents into miracles and leaders into demi- 
gods naturally is bound to resent the effort of the historian to 
treat either events or individuals as human. To many an Amer- 
ican the Revolution has become, as Mr. Sidney Fisher has wit- 
tily said, not a revolution but a social function, in which all 
scholarly, refined, and conservative persons might unhesitat- 
ingly have taken part. 

But the healthy instinct of future generations will not be 
content with such a vapid interpretation of our past; it will de- 
mand the truth, no matter how little flattering it may prove to 
be; and the day will come—in fact it is not far distant—when 
our history will be studied for its own sake and when the events 
of our Revolution will no longer be used to glorify ancestors, 
to justify racial claims to prominence in our struggle for inde- 
pendence, or, what is worse than all else, to increase the animos- 
ity toward Great Britain on the basis of events occurring a cen- 
tury and a half ago. Many of the current interpretations of our 
Revolutionary history are merely forms of propaganda de- 
signed for party advantage or founded on mistaken ideas of 
patriotic duty. And when all these are swept away and the 
events of these momentous years are studied for the truth that 
is in them, then only will the profession of historian have come 
into its own in America. 

We have gone about the study of the Revolution in the 
wrong way. We have made too much of the persons concerned, 
taking them out of their setting, and clothing them with attri- 
butes which are often the products of our own imagination. We 
have pictured our ancestors as we have wished them to be and 
not as they were. We have made no adequate attempt to 
comprehend the deep-seated contrasts between the two coun- 
tries and the different ways of thinking and feeling that made 
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it almost impossible for each to understand the other. Single 
individuals, no matter how important, do not create and stop 
revolutions at will, however much they may lead and direct 
them. Such persons are themselves subject to the conditions 
that surround them and to the environment in which they are 
placed. Connected with every revolution are two great and 
powerful influences, the conservative and the radical, each with 
its habits, impulses, and convictions, and each must be studied 
with equal thoroughness, care, and sympathy. Yet how many 
of the writers who have so glibly condemned England for tyr- 
anny, craft, and selfish ambitions, have any real knowledge of 
the spirit which governed her at the time of our Revolution or 
of the irreconcilable differences that existed between the point 
of view of an English conservative and that ofa colonial radical? 
Is it fair to draw conclusions when we know only half of the story 
or when we have no sufficient appreciation of the real issues at 
stake? Most of our children learn their history through the 
medium of biography and to them George III was a monster of 
wickedness, responsible for the Revolution and the loss to Great 
Britain of her colonies. What a trivial explanation of a cosmic 
event! I believe that it would be possible to teach the truth 
even to the children, if only we had the right kind of text-books 
and the right kind of teachers who themselves understand the 
issues involved. 

What were these issues? Briefly stated they were as follows: 
For a hundred years before the Revolution, the colonies and the 
mother country had been moving in exactly opposite directions, 
the former toward intensive self-government, the latter toward 
empire. The colonists were absorbed in themselves, thinking 
only of their rights as individuals and their privileges as mem- 
bers of self-governing communities. They were paying no at- 
tention to the world of affairs outside of themselves or to the 
interests of the mother country across the seas. On the other 
hand Great Britain was moving toward enlargement and expan- 
sion; her ministries, with vast accessions of territory unex- 
pectedly thrust upon them, were endeavoring often in be- 
wilderment and unconcealed dismay to unify and centralize the 
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many varied and far-flung dependencies of the British crown. 
Distracted by the problems and responsibilities of empire, they 
were paying very little attention to affairs at home and were 
neglecting the domestic needs of the English people. Among 
these problems none was greater than this: could they reconcile 
the divergent and antagonistic tendencies of colonies and mother 
country and adjust the colonial demand for greater freedom and 
self-control to the equally imperative need of preserving the in- 
tegrity of the empire; or were the differences to go on widening 
and deepening until all hope of reconciliation was past and war 
only could decide the issue? We know the answer, for the War 
of the American Revolution shows the failure of the British 
policy, and shows further that the statesmen of the eighteenth 
century—British and colonial alike—were unable to find at that 
time a solution of the colonial problem, whereby the American 
colonies—the first of Britain’s great self-governing dominions— 
could be retained as part of the British Empire. It shows that 
British leaders had no vision of an imperial union based on 
equality and liberty and held together by ties of sentiment and 
affection. They did not realize that there was something radi- 
cally wrong in their management of colonial affairs and that to 
apply coercion to a proud and self-willed people was at best a 
crude and irremediable blunder. 

Yet even so, the failure to solve the colonial problem, as it is 
being solved to-day, does not explain why reconciliation was not 
effected and why some working form of adjustment was not ar- 
rived at. There can be no doubt that at first a majority of the 
colonists did not want revolution. They looked on the connec- 
tion with England as necessary and beneficial and preferred to 
maintain it as long as it was possible to do so. They would have 
been content with moderate concessions and had such been made 
it seems more than likely that the conservative majority in 
America would have been able to prevent the radical minority 
from going to extremes and committing the country to war. 
Over and over again in studying the period from 1764 to 1774, 
we are driven to believe that a little more yielding, a little more 
of the spirit of friendship and compromise on both sides, would 
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have calmed the troubled waters and stilled the storm that was 
brewing. Why a dispute about trade, which could have been 
ended with satisfaction to both parties, and a dispute about 
taxation, which in its chief features was quieted by the repeal 
of the acts that provoked it, should have developed into an 
angry rupture, accompanied by defiance and coercion and fol- 
lowed by war, is one of the questions that cannot be answered 
except by a study of conditions that do not lie observable on the 
surface. 

England at this time was an old and settled country, with the 
traditions behind her of more than a thousand years. She had 
passed through a long period of unrest, ending in the so-called 
“glorious” Revolution of 1688—a revolution which brought 
neither glory nor political advantage to the majority of the 
English people—and had emerged into the placid calm of the 
eighteenth century, during which those in power firmly be- 
lieved that in all essential particulars their system of govern- 
ment was the best in the world and needed no important change 
or improvement. The era was marked by good feeling, except 
for the petty bickering of political factions, and by complacent 
satisfaction among those who held in their hands the reins of 
government. These men were middle class in origin and in- 
terest and they alone controlled the voting and could sit in 
Parliament. Heavy disabilities and penalties lay upon Roman 
Catholics, Unitarians, and Jews, and even Dissenters were 
barred from the borough offices. The nobility, who as a rule had 
a middle class background, were in accord with the mercantile 
element in their eagerness for trade and speculation, and in con- 
junction with the moneyed gentry, the merchants, and the 
jawyers, constituted the privileged part of the nation—the 
rulers as contrasted with the ruled. This privileged class, com- 
posing but a very small part of the people of the United King- 
dom, exercised political power, monopolized the offices of state, 
dominated Parliament, and directly or indirectly determined 
the policies of ministries and shaped legislation. Their su- 
premacy was unchallenged, for the lower classes were powerless 
to oppose them. Their activities were regulated by the only 
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standard which they understood—the standard of money. 
Brains and birth counted for little, except as middle class ad- 
juncts, and honesty, responsibility, and devotion to duty were 
qualities more honored in the breach than in the observance. 
Bribery in elections, peculation and fraud in administrations, 
avarice in family relations, and a general scramble for personal 
profit made the era one of sordid ambitions and unjust distri- 
bution of wealth. England at the time of our Revolution was 
a middle class hunting ground, in which civil and military 
offices were deemed legitimate prey for the spoiler. 

Executive control was in the hands of a Whig and Tory oli- 
garchy, and Parliament, where the middle class reigned supreme, 
was a kind of close corporation, screened from the outside world 
and secret in its proceedings. To publish debates or division 
lists was not only a high indignity, but also a notorious breach 
of privilege. The members, safe from publicity, were lax in at- 
tendance and dilatory in legislation and were concerned more 
with the laws relating to middle class interests than with such 
as provided for reform or laid down any great principles of gov- 
ernment or administration. The middle class mind was not 
progressive. It was embedded in tradition and dominated by 
fixed ideas of political and social relations. The rights of prop- 
erty were more important than the claims of humanity and the 
idea of passing laws for the benefit and uplift of the lower classes 
—workmen, artisans, and agricultural and mining laborers, 
not yet awakened to class consciousness—was almost entirely 
absent from their thoughts. Christopher Gadsden’s reference 
to “those latent though inherent rights of society, which no cli- 
mate, no time, no constitution, no contract can ever destroy 
or diminish” would have seemed to the middle class Englishman 
of the eighteenth century a mere flight of fancy, having no 
meaning for an everyday world. He could not possibly have 
seen its application either to the restless and high-spirited col- 
onists in America or to the unprivileged and moneyless classes 
in England. 

The House of Commons, which originated the laws so ob- 
noxious to the colonists, had become at this time the leading 
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member of the law-making body, and its statutes were already 
supplanting the executive Orders in Council as instruments of 
government both in England and in the colonies. This advance 
to a position of leadership over the House of Lords developed 
in the Commoners a sense of solidarity that had hardly existed 
before and awakened in them a consciousness of power and au- 
thority that rendered them extraordinarily sensitive to their 
rights and privileges, particularly after 1760. To ‘insult’ 
Crown and government, as did John Wilkes in The North Briton, 
or to question their competency to legislate for America, as did 
the colonists after 1765,were acts defiant of constituted authority 
deserving condemnation and punishment. Except in a few 
noteworthy cases, such as those of Pitt, Conway, Barré, Burke, 
and other sympathizers with America, members of the minis- 
tries and of Parliament saw in colonial complaints no reflection 
upon their own conduct of government, no manifestation of dis- 
content based on legitimate grievances. They were beginning 
to believe that government by Parliament, as it then existed, was 
part of the divine law. 

The official middle class mind was obsessed with a venera- 
tion of the constitution, a passion for legality, and a deep- 
seated hostility to reform, especially in the crude and elemen- 
tary franchise which made possible their domination of political 
and Parliamentary office. More important for our purpose was 
their aversion to the very idea of the “liberty”? which the colo- 
nists demanded and their unchanging conviction that a colony 
was of necessity a subordinate and contributory part of the 
British Empire, and must continue to be so, as long as it re- 
mained a colony. Though there were many in England who 
thoroughly disliked the government’s policy of taxation and 
coercion as applied to America and though there were a few, 
among whom was George Grenville himself, who saw that some 
day the colonies would probably become a separate kingdom, 
nevertheless, it is doubtful if there were any—not even Burke 
or Pitt or others friendly to America —who thought it wise to 
change in any important particular the policy that rendered the 
colonies serviceable to England. Even Adam Smith viewed the 
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colonial demand for economic freedom and legislative inde- 
pendence as impossible, and believed that colonies which rec- 
ognized no obligations toward the mother country were worse 
than useless and that it were better to have no colonies at all 
than those that were unremunerative. 

Such was England at the time of her trouble with the col- 
onies: a land of two nations, one privileged and honored, di- 
vinely invested with the right to rule; the other unprivileged 
and ignored, equally appointed by the eternal law to be ruled. 
The colonists faced an old country, with a highly developed 
and complex social organization, in which manufactures, in- 
dustry, trade, and commerce—marks of a socialized state— 
were more important than agriculture, and where rights based 
on history, law, and the possession of property were cultivated 
to the complete atrophy of those that were merely human. 
They faced a privileged ruling class, sensitive, exclusive, and 
inclined to arrogance, deeply concerned with mercantile in- 
terests and the maintenance of their own power, and caring but 
little for art, literature, and the finer spiritual aspects of life. 

In contrast to this highly conventionalized society, with its 
stereotyped system of thought and government, the American 
colonies constituted an agricultural frontier with an environ- 
ment that was favorable to the development of man as an in- 
dividual rather than as a member of society. The New England 
towns, which in most instances were agricultural communities, 
and in which, outside of Boston, the population ran from a few 
hundreds to a thousand or two; tended to be radical in feeling. 
Dominated by the Congregational system of church organiza- 
tion and overcharged with the spirit of self-government, in that 
they gave to every voting inhabitant an opportunity of ex- 
pressing his own opinion, they were environed with an atmo- 
sphere of individualism that was congenial to the growth of such 
doctrines as those of natural rights, independent of law, con- 
vention, and tradition, and hostile to all ideas based only on 
history, precedent, and man-made statute. ‘God and nature 
brought us into the world free men,” said the Wallingford 
fathers, ‘‘and by solemn charter, compact, and agreement we 
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came into the English constitution.” Such a statement as this 
simply could not have been understood by a member of the 
British ministry or of Parliament, or by a legal adviser of the 
Crown, all of whom would have called it nonsense, as from a 
constitutional point of view it was. 

This radical attitude of the colonists is admirably expressed 
in a Massachusetts statement of 1762: “The natural rights of 
the colonists, we humbly conceive to be the same with those of 
all other British subjects and indeed of all mankind. The prin- 
cipal of these rights is to be ‘free from any superior power on 
earth and not to be under the will or legislative authority of 
man, but to have only the law of nature for his rule.’ In gen- 
eral freedom of men under government is to have standing 
fundamental rules to live by, common to every one of that so- 
ciety and made by the legislative power erected in it; a liberty 
to follow my own will in all things where that rule prescribes 
not, and not to be subject to the inconstant, uncertain, un- 
known, arbitrary will of another man. This liberty is not only 
the right of Britons and British subjects, but the right of all 
men in society, and is so inherent that they can’t give it up 
without becoming slaves, by which they forfeit even life itself. 
Civil society, great and small, is but the union of many, for the 
mutual preservation of life, liberty, and estate. These notions 
of liberty had the ancient Greeks and Romans, and the same 
idea had our ancestors in Britain, long before the discovery of 
America. Most of the transactions from the grant of Magna 
Charta to the Revolution [of 1688] may be considered as one 
combined struggle between prince and people, all tending to 
the happy establishment which Great Britain has since enjoyed 
and is every day increasing to perfection.”’ 

Except for the last statement, with which he could have 
heartily agreed, the average Englishman of the privileged class 
would have found these utterances not only unintelligible but 
positively dangerous, as much so as the statements of radicals, 
here and in Europe, seem to many in America to-day. If the 
Englishman could not understand the situation at home, where 
lived thousands of men suffering grievous wrongs, social and 
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legal, and barred from nearly everything that made for life, 
liberty, and estate, how could he understand these voices from 
America, which expressed their grievances—the grievances of a 
self-conscious people — in language so remote from his com- 
prehension and experience as to seem merely the mouthings 
of theorists and radicals? 

Yet it is not surprising that he did not understand them, for 
though colonial grievances were real, the arguments based upon 
them were often purely intellectual, drawn from the writings 
of Hobbes and Hooker, Selden, Sidney, and Locke, among 
which those of Hobbes and Sidney had the greatest influence in 
America. In many of their resolutions and petitions the colo- 
nists pictured society as a political Utopia, unlike anything that 
ever had been, and far, very far, from ‘‘that happy establish- 
ment” which Englishmen at home were at that time ‘‘enjoying.”’ 
They apparently had no real knowledge of the small measure 
of “liberty”? accorded to the majority of Englishmen of that 
day or the still smaller measure accorded to the common man 
in past ages. The more intellectual among them did honestly 
believe in the contractual origin of the state, in the sacred and 
inviolable rights of Englishmen, and in the original and inherent 
rights of all mankind, and that belief, whether fanciful or not, 
must be reckoned with as among the causes of the Revolution. 
But middle class Englishmen, who had no difficulty in under- 
standing grievances about trade and grievances about taxation, 
—for both were tangible and concerned what they knew best, 
money—could make little out of these constitutional claims of 
the colonists or of this talk of the law of nature and of nations, 
of reason, and of God. Such claims and such talk seemed only 
to threaten that “beautiful form of civil government” from 
which they derived their influence and under the protection of 
which they were secured in their offices and possessions. They 
deemed these claims seditious, because if recognized they would 
undermine the foundations of the existing political order, and 
anything, whether in England or America, that endangered the 
integrity of the British constitution, as established by the 
“glorious” Revolution, was rank radicalism. Against this im- 
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mutable dictum of the ruling classes the unprivileged masses 
of England herself hurled themselves in vain for many a long 
year; but their fellow radicals in America, further advanced as 
they were in political education and themselves participators 
in their own governments three thousand miles away, were in 
no mood to accept as final such an unyielding attitude of con- 
servatism and privilege and they won their independence in a 
single act of revolt. 

The final rupture came because the British authorities had 
but one remedy for radicalism, whether in England or in Amer- 
ica, and that remedy was coercion. The age was not one of 
compromise or conciliation. However much Burke may have 
pleaded for greater civil and political liberty for America and 
Pitt may have wished to substitute a policy of friendliness and 
affection for one of brute force, the mind of the majority in 
Parliament was not favorable to concession. The middle class 
Britisher in office viewed restlessness and disorder, not as a 
manifestation of genuine discontent that ought to be relieved, 
but as an evidence of sinful depravity and congenital ingrati- 
tude toward the best of kings and the wisest of ministries that 
ought to be punished as a child was wont to be punished for 
wrong-doing. Uprisings were to be suppressed by force, out- 
rages to be visited with fine and imprisonment, offenses against 
those in authority to be dealt with as acts of sedition, public 
meetings to be forbidden as menaces to peace and order, and 
radical speakers and writers to be treated as demagogues and 
malcontents. Disobedience was contumacy, opposition de- 
fiance, and criticism libel, ‘‘wickedly, scandalously, maliciously, 
and seditiously uttered or printed to the defamation of His 
Majesty’s government.”’ This was the spirit of the eighteenth 
century government in England and it continued to influence 
men in authority there for twenty years after that century had 
closed. 

Such an obstinate adherence to the divine right of consti- 
tuted authority was met on the other side by charges of op- 
pression and tyranny, which in the colonies were expressed 
in terms of extreme bitterness and reproach. ‘The radical lead- 
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ers in America would tolerate no “doctrine of passive obedience 
or any other doctrine tending to quiet the minds of the people 
in a tame submission to unjust legislation or control.’ Should 
Great Britain succeed in her policy then would they and 
their posterity “be enslaved deep as any Spaniard or Afri- 
can”’; with liberty expiring they would become “veritable Israel- 
ites in bondage, deprived of happiness and even of life itself.” 
Everywhere there sprang up radical organizations with ap- 
propriate symbols—Sons and Daughters of Liberty, with their 
Liberty Trees and Ensigns of Liberty—whose duty it was to 
resist to the utmost the “inexorable enemies of American free- 
dom.’ Many of the Sons of Liberty, dissatisfied with words, 
resorted to deeds of violence and not only defied the laws of 
Parliament but, believing that their own colonial governments 
had failed them and were impotent to meet the necessities of 
a critical situation, derided also the authority of their own of- 
ficials and the laws of their own assemblies. These muscular 
radicals, like their fellows in every revolutionary movement, 
construing the “law of nature’ as a “‘law of license,” gave them- 
selves free rein, inflicting injuries, destroying property, and even 
threatening the lives of those who resisted or opposed them. If 
to the colonists the British government seemed tyrannous, we 
may .not wonder that to the middle class Englishman the colo- 
nists seemed perversely stubborn and addicted to opinions and 
practices that were subversive of the most fundamental tenets 
of their political faith. 

Thus the American Revolution, like nearly all revolutions 
in history, was an uprising not against a king and his ministers 
but against a system and a state of mind. The system was not 
the work of George III, Grenville, Hillsborough, Townshend, 
or Lord North; it was the result of the Revolution of 1688, 
which gave power into the hands of the moneyed middle class of 
England, under whose rule had been fashioned those rigid and 
sinister ideas of power and government which permeated the 
whole official world of king, ministries, Parliament, Council, 
departments, and boards that had to do with administration at 
home and abroad. If we are to throw the responsibility for the 
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Revolution upon any single body of men, let it rest upon the 
shoulders of the lawyers—the legal advisers of Crown and de- 
partments, who in their opinions, expressed in Parliament, on 
the bench, and in written reports, adhered with the utmost 
strictness to the letter of the law and upheld through their ad- 
vice the policy of no concession. We must say something of 
course of the obstinacy, prejudice, and personal government of 
George III, of the stubbornness and duplicity of Hillsborough, 
and of the subserviency and good nature of Lord North; but 
more important than the personal influence of any of ee was 
the refusal of the official and legal mind in England to depart 
in any essential particular from the rules and principles which 
governed the exercise of the prerogative, the management of 
trade and commerce, and the relation of the colonies to the 
Empire during the years since 1689. Were I writing the Declara- 
tion of Independence to-day, I should indict first the Privy 
Councillors and departmental officials who had to do with co- 
lonial affairs, and then Lord Mansfield and others of the legal 
profession upon whose advice these officials frequently acted; 
and I should not forget to include in the presentment Sir Wil- 
liam Blackstone himself, whose ‘“Commentaries,”’ published in 
1768-1769, confirmed the middle class Englishman in his over- 
weening conceit of power and flattered him by expressing entire 
content with the law and constitution of England as it then ex- 
isted. Blackstone had been lecturing for a number of years, 
and we are told that the king had seen a part of the ‘“Commen- 
taries” in manuscript. I doubt if I should indict George III as 
an individual. He is made responsible in our Declaration for 
many things with which he personally had nothing to do, and 
for more than a century and a quarter has been the scapegoat 
of the Revolution. In reality his personal conduct was but one 
of many factors in the case and by no means the most important 
among them. But I should indict the king as the embodiment 
of the royal prerogative, a power upheld by Blackstone and 
wielded rather by the king’s councillors, secretaries, and ex- 
ecutive departments than by himself, and one that was thor- 
oughly disliked and resented by the colonists as interfering with 
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their management of their own affairs. In revolting against 
the prerogative the colonists were opposing a legal principle 
rather than a man, but a principle that was maintained in 
England as a fundamental part of the British constitution. 
The Declaration of Independence, though directed against the 
king as a “tyrant” and as one “unfit to be the ruler of a free 
people,”’ was in fact an indictment of the constitutional power 
of the prerogative; it was not, because it could not truthfully be, 
an indictment of a man, whether of German descent or other- 
wise. 

What conclusions are we to draw from this brief historical 
analysis that will apply to the furtherance of that better un- 
derstanding with Great Britain which the World War has done 
so much to promote? Mainly two. In the first place an ani- 
mosity based on a reading of only one side of a controversy is 
manifestly unjust and irrational. Our writers have hitherto 
taken the view of the colonial radicals and have made no attempt 
to discover or to understand the thoughts and feelings of those 
who held conservative and moderate views in America or who 
upheld the British argument at home. It is one thing for the 
colonists, in the bitterness of their experiences and angered by 
the stupid blundering and offensive conduct of British officials, 
to raise the charge of oppression and tyranny against Great 
Britain and her ministers; but it is quite another thing for us 
who live nearly a century and a half after the event and who 
have knowledge that our forefathers did not possess, to keep 
alive this bitterness and allow it to influence our attitude toward 
the British nation at the present time. Our ancestors fought 
not for democracy, in any modern sense of the term, but for the 
right to order their own affairs in their own way. They fought 
for political and commercial liberty and for freedom from de- 
pendence on the British Crown and Parliament, and as a people 
which had outgrown the swaddling clothes of colonial subordi- 
nation they had their justification in fact, and, as they inter- 
preted it, in theory also—the theory of the rights of man. Great 
Britain had on her side the law and the constitution, for the 
colonies were colonies and as such were subject to the immuta- 
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ble law of colonial relationship; and there were thousands in 
America who were satisfied with this relationship and saw in 
revolution only anarchy and disaster, endangering lives and 
threatening prosperity. Here are three points of view, and 
among those who held them were many honorable men who 
were equally convinced of the justness and equity of their po- 
sitions. Yet who among our American writers has ever hon- 
estly made the attempt to analyze the thoughts and opinions 
of the American moderates before the Revolution or to under- 
stand the logic of those who argued against the American claims 
in the British Parliament? He who would comprehend the 
Revolution in all its bearings must study it in the light of the 
conflicting ideas of the eighteenth century and must fathom 
the British mind of that period with as much impartiality and 
sympathy as he fathoms the minds of Franklin, Adams, and 
Washington. Until we know why the Loyalists in America and 
the British official, lawyer, and member of Parliament in Eng- 
land thought as they did and acted as they did, we shall con- 
tinue to present a picture that is not only provocative of wrath 
against England among those whose minds are easily prejudiced 
but one that is also distorted and untrue. 

In the second place, the American Revolution was a great 
cosmic event in the world’s history, much too big to admit of 
wrath over wrongs so long dead that it is high time they were 
buried and their ghosts laid beyond hope of resurrection. It 
has been well said that the problems of to-day are too great to 
permit us to give more than a passing thought to the quarrels 
of our great-grandfathers. Our Revolution is not our revolution 
only; it is part of the history of liberty, of humanity, and of 
progress. It represents what Burke once uttered in his fine way: 
“The question with me is not whether you have a right to render 
your people miserable but whether it is not your interest to make 
them happy. It is not what a lawyer tells me I may do, but what 
humanity, reason, and justice tell me I ought to do.” The mis- 
take of the British government lay in its rigid adherence to the 
letter of the law and the constitution and its failure to realize 
that sympathy not coercion was a wise policy for governments 
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as well as individuals. The strength of the American cause lay 
in the fact that the colonists discarded the law and the consti- 
tution and responded to the demand that lay within them for a 
liberty of action which they deemed necessary to their happi- 
ness and prosperity as a people. Herein lies the eternal law of 
progress, and herein lie the essential features of a struggle that 
will go on as long as the world abides—the struggle between 
those who have and those who have not that which they think 
they ought to have. The ultimate cause of the American Revo- 
lution was not a question of oppression versus slavery—for there 
was no intentional oppression on the part of Great Britain or 
threatened slavery on the side of America. It was a question 
of freedom from the selfish and uncompromising policy of a 
governing class; of freedom from the demands of a newly-made 
empire, which placed the wealth and power of the whole before 
the interest of any of its parts; of freedom from the operation of 
a body of law which had not kept pace with the mental develop- 
ment and material needs of a colonial world, already in fact, if 
not in name, a group of semi-independent, self-governing politi- 
cal communities. There is no place in a struggle of this kind, 
which in the end was of enormous profit to Great Britain her- 
self, for the perpetuation of brooding animosities. 

But still more important is it for those who would use these 
old-time grievances to sharpen the edge of popular dislike of 
Great Britain to remember that England and the English of the 
present time are not the England and the English of 1776. The 
governing and voting element in the United Kingdom of ro10 
are in overwhelming numbers the heirs not of the privileged 
classes of the eighteenth century, but of those unprivileged and 
neglected classes, which suffered greater social and economic 
wrongs at the hands of the same selfish and dominant middle 
class than ever did the inhabitants of colonial America. Surely 
there should be sympathy here not enmity, for both have fought 
the same fight against a privileged oligarchy. We too often for- 
get that in the last hundred years, England has passed through 
a revolution in her political and social institutions more far- 
reaching and complete than has any other modern state, and has 
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even outstripped us ourselves in the attainment of democracy 
and social liberty. Yet she has done this with so little outward 
demonstration as almost to deceive the careless observer into 
believing still in the permanence of British institutions. Brit- 
ish institutions are less permanent than our own. There is 
hardly a single important feature of government, administra- 
tion, and dispensing of justice, local and central, that has not 
undergone a reformation so drastic as to constitute a silent revo- 
lution of a profound and fundamental character. 

In four great acts of electoral reform, Great Britain has en- 
larged her voting population from 400,000 to 16,000,000, and 
has admitted women not only to the local franchise but to Par- 
liamentary franchise as well. In the government of her muni- 
cipalities, her counties, and her parishes, she has taken the con- 
trol out of the hands of the oligarchic and aristocratic elements 
and placed it in the hands of the voting constituencies. She has 
entered upon her statute books laws touching sanitation, public 
health, factories, land monopoly, electoral corruption, old age 
pensions, national insurance, and the like that place her in the 
very forefront of the most progressive countries in the world. 
She has destroyed the political advantages of privilege, caste, 
and wealth; she has democratized all of her governing bodies 
and made them everywhere representative of the voting popu- 
lation; she has recognized to a greater extent than we are 
willing to do the principle of state control of all matters of na- 
tional welfare and is ready to go much farther as soon as recon- 
struction has begun. 

Above all else she is now facing an experiment in political 
organization that is grander and more complex even than the 
one which the United States was called upon to face in the es- 
tablishment of a federal republic. Out of the divers and scat- 
tered parts of a British Empire she is about to create a British 
imperial commonwealth or a British commonwealth of nations, 
call it what you will, a union of five self-governing dominions, 
with India an integral part thereof, and the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland a senior partner in the enterprise. 
How it will be accomplished no man can yet say; but one thing 
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is clear, the system, whatever it may be, will combine in a well- 
adjusted balance a highly developed sense of unity at the center 
with freedom and equality in all its parts, and be founded as a 
whole not on might, force, or compulsion, but on moral princi- 
ples—principles of justice, equity, and equal opportunity for 
all. This transformation of the British Empire into a congeries 
of autonomous nations, united under an hereditary kingship and 
a central imperial conference or cabinet, and bound together by 
ties of devotion to common ideals of liberty and by confidence 
in the spirit of fairness, honor, and friendliness governing all, is 
an event in the history of the world only less significant than the 
founding of the League of Nations itself. 

When contrasted with these magnificent accomplishments 
of Great Britain in the field of democracy, just government, and 
imperial organization, of what value are the petty animosities 
based on a superficial reading of history, on divergencies of ma- 
terial interests, or, what is worse, on trivial dissimilarities in 
speech or manners, and, with many, on mere personal dislike 
of insularity, condescension, hyphenated names, and titles, 
all of which are but the frills and foibles of a great people? 
Neither the quarrels of the past nor the external dissimilarities 
of the present must be allowed to destroy thespiritual agreement 
of the two greatest democratic nations on earth, an agreement 
resting upon instincts and ideals of moral obligation and duty 
common to both peoples. In the last analysis the United States 
took part in the late War, not for Great Britain but with her, 
because she was defending the same forms of government and 
the same principles of justice as those in which we believed; 
and on both sides the men who fought and died were con- 
consciously or unconsciously the guardians of the same civili- 
zation. Both peoples love peace and will fight for it; both are 
committed to democracy, self-government, and the general wel- 
fare of mankind; both are possessed of loyalty, courage, and in- 
domitable resolution when a goal is to be reached; and both must 
work together, as they have lately fought together, not in a spirit 
of mistrust or jealousy, but as brothers and comrades joined in a 
common service, the political and social good of all the world. 
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The boys are coming home, four million of them, almost the 
total population of Kansas and Nebraska and Oklahoma com- 
bined—Columbia’s pick and flower, called only two years ago 
from the schools and shops and fields of all her wide domain, to 
meet a great adventure and render a great service to the world— 
an adventure involving hardships and cruelties and strains of 
principle and character, such as they had been schooled to be- 
lieve would never be required of them, and such as were far from 
welcome to their tastes and plans. 

But, more imperious far than tastes and plans, the ingrained 
sense of duty and the mandate of convinced reason changed for 
the time,—and for some of them, alas! for all time—the cher- 
ished programs of life, transferred the emphasis and immediate 
aim from construction and evolution to destruction and degen- 
eration. 

Four million young men in arms, and six million more pre- 
paring and ten million more, below and above the technical 
limits, eager and willing to share in guaranteeing the success of 
the Great Adventure, and an entire people aware of the pur- 
pose, and with almost negligible element of dissent, approving 
and assisting in the undertaking. I think the history of the 
world offers no parallel to this in the approach to a truly demo- 
cratic movement. In our Civil War, unfortunately, a mighty 
minority was set, from the beginning, against the majority, and 
even in the North, the announced policy of the government met 
far more opposition, both open and secret, than in the present 
war. 
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While it has always been the cunning policy of rulers and 
generals to declare and to persuade the people, that every war 
was a war of self-defense and demanded by the entire people, 
I think that no other war before our Great War compared in 
this respect with our Civil War. All Europe was, indeed, in- 
volved in the Thirty Years War, but in a different sense; there 
the mass of the people were simply victims, and, towards the 
end, starving savages who pillaged and murdered because they 
were prevented from doing everything else. 

Four million young men, coming back to their schools and 
shops and fields,— coming back singly and coming back in bat- 
talions, coming back quietly to the arms of mother and wife 
and sweetheart, coming back with flying colors to pageants and 
banquets and receptions; coming back somewhat as their fathers 
and grandfathers came back from the Civil War, yet not quite 
the same. I can just remember the tattered flags of that earlier 
homecoming and my ears hear again the popular song, ‘“‘When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home.” The struggle had been 
longer and much more deadly than for us this time, and there 
was not much worry about finding employment for those able 
to work. The ranks of labor had been so depleted that two 
employers tore each other over a single workman. And besides, 
there was Uncle Sam, pointing to the golden West, declaring 
himself ‘rich enough to give us all a farm.” 

One great gain in the fifty years intervening, is the im- 
provement in provision for the wounded; so the number of those 
who must be called “disabled” has been reduced in proportion. 
And, sustaining this improvement, is the increased sense of 
national and community responsibility for the welfare of all 
who took the Great Risk. 

It is this sense of common responsibility, of community 
interest which has grown so greatly within the past generation 
and which is now leading us to ask what is our duty toward the 
men who went to the front, or prepared to go to the front. The 
problems of rehabilitation are everybody’s problems. We are 
studying the answers to the question, After the War, What? 
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While we recognized that we are almost facing a new world, 
we are very naturally most concerned for the future of the young 
men who have returned from over there, since they had cut 
loose from old moorings and find themselves in many cases free 
to begin their voyage anew. The first, and, as it seemed, the 
most pressing problem was that of employment. Of course, 
every boy released from the service of the United States must 
find a place to earn an honorable living. For a time, there was a 
claim made for “the old job,” but the claim proved to be un- 
needed in many cases and unjust in others. Many returning 
soldiers do not care to go back to the old job. And in cases 
where families were dependent on the new occupant of the place, 
was it not easier and fairer for the soldier to hunt the new job? 
In fact, the problem of jobs for the returned soldier does not seem 
to be difficult. Whatever needs to be done, should be done by 
the government, in the development of the many lines of ex- 
ploration, transportation, reclamation and forestration, which 
the growth of the nation demands, and which, in their turn, will 
offer new careers for thousands of men whose tastes lead them 
into pioneering and home-making and exploration. 

The hardest problem which our young soldiers face, and 
which we have to help them to solve, is not, in most cases, the 
problem of employment. It is the problem of ‘“‘out-spanning,”’ 
or keying-down, if that must be; of readjustment of ideals and 
of speed of living and of blood pressure; or finding the new life 
as much worth while as that intense life of the past two years. 
And, to get the point of view for the solution, we ought to recall 
what these boys have been through, and find out, as well as we 
can, what their present frame of mind is. 

We should recall that it required several years of education 
to make the thought of participation in this war tolerable to 
the people of the United States. These four million young men 
were not thirsting for blood, nor ambitious for military distinc- 
tion. It is not true that they were dollar-worshipers; but it is 
true, that, like sane and civilized men, they had looked upon the 
life of their nation and found it good; they had chosen already, 
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most of them, their career in life and many of them had chosen 
their helpmates. 
“It was not their time for rest and sleep; 
Their hearts beat high and strong; 
In their fresh veins the blood of youth 
Was singing its hot, sweet song; 
The open heavens bent over them, 
’Mid flowers their lithe feet trod; 
Their lives lay vivid in light, and blest 
By the smiles of women and God.””! 
There were, indeed, many who looked with deep indignation 
upon the aggressions and the barbarities of the Imperial German 
Government, but only a few were prompted by this feeling to 
enlist in the Allied armies, whether as ambulance helpers or 
combatants. There is little doubt that, if our government had 
entered much earlier upon the war, at the same time ordering 
general conscription, the measure would have met serious resist- 
ance. 

But, educated by the course of events and illuminated by the 
clarifying utterances of President Wilson, our young men had 
seen a vision, a vision of triumphant democracy and of universal 
peace, which went on before them over the seas, where they set 
themselves with grim and consecrated determination to the 
task of driving the Prussian boar back to his primeval fastness, 
of dressing down the last great world-bully and teaching the bad 
man of nations that his occupation was gone. 

The ancient glory and glamour of war for its own sake made 
very little appeal to our young men, I am satisfied. And what- 
ever of that delusion went with them in the filth and misery of 
the trenches; in the ignominy of wholesale butchery; in the help- 
less wilting-away of the gas attack; in the multitudinous mor- 
tality of the hospitals, the last vestige of it vanished. Not but 
that there were thousands of instances of splendid heroism in 
those frightful conditions,—our boys would find opportunities 
for heroism in any conditions,— 


“There is no power in the gloom of hell 
To quench those spirits’ fire; 
There is no power in the bliss of heaven 
To bid them not aspire,’”’— 


1 John Hay. 
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but our young men did not come back from Europe with an il- 
lusion remaining that war is the especial field for the demonstra- 
tion of manly qualities, for the development and display of 
heroism. Talk with those returning men as I have done with so 
many; get them to talk, if you can; war is a terrible nightmare, 
a terrible necessity in certain emergencies, and nothing less than 
a high vision of a better future for the world, for themselves and 
their people, would have carried those boys through what they 
endured. 

My friend, the Realist, is inclined to doubt this statement. 
He says it was plain brawn and beef that carried the men 
through the horrors of bombardment and assault. Brawn and 
beef probably played their due part, but I believe that nothing 
less than the vision of a war-free world sustained them through 
the hesitation of conscription, the grind of the preparation-camps, 
the helpless depression of the sea-voyage, and those brilliant, 
dashing achievements in every line of service,—in engineering, 
artillery, aviation, and_ straight free-for-all-fighting,—which 
satisfied the Old World that Yankees are all that they have been 
said to be, in Emerson’s phrase, that they are ‘“‘up to the brag’’; 
which made “The Yanks are Coming” the most heartening 
song and word that British ears and French ears had heard for 
four years. 

The problem that faces the educators and philosophers of the 
world to-day is the same problem which challenged Buddha 
and Plato and Jesus,— the problem of making the best life 
worth while, a problem intensified and accentuated by the pro- 
found questionings and terrible contrasts of this war. A few 
years ago Ambrose Bierce disappeared from the world of men, 
leaving a farewell note to a friend, with this pathetic conclusion: 
“T want to go where something worth while is going on.” It is 
a strange pass to which we are come, if the mass of men really 
discuss the question, “Is living worth while?” Has not our 
action in the Great War given our answer? If life is worth 
dying for, it must be worth living. But remember it was an 
ideal of life for which our nation roused itself to such mighty 
sacrifices. 
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Is that vision to be seen only by the light of battle? How- 
ever that may seem, we have decided that war shall be no more. 
That is the meaning and intent of the League of Nations. We 
are facing a world which, we fondly hope, is made safe for 
Democracy, a world of lasting peace. 

Is the pillar of fire that has guided us through the night of 
these two black years to die down when we cross into the Prom- 
ised Land? Is there no pillar of cloud to yield us cooling shade 
and lead us in spying out and subduing the new domain? 

To me, at least, the world seems thronging with challenge 
and promise and callings to high endeavor. The heroisms of war 
are as one to a thousand in comparison with the heroisms of 
peace. There are glorious conquests ahead, which may try the 
mettle of the most adventurous men and women for ages to 
come. For note: in the Great War women have gone forth with 
men to face the dangers,—Edith Cavell stands beside the 
mayor of Malines in the halo of martyrdom. 

And in competing for the heroisms of peace there is to be no 
relegation of women to the infirmary of passive endurance. Side 
by side, men and women shall march and endure and stand and 
endure and conquer. “For the old things are passed away. 
Behold I make all things new.” 

In the appeal of militant, upstanding Nature, “Come and 
conquer me,”’ I see allurements enough for the most daring and 
determined. For the belchings of guns great and small, the new 
world has the dangers of blast and forge and cauldron. For 
the trials and perils of the trenches, the new world has the risks 
of tunnel and mine, infinite in variety. For the poison gas of 
hostile bombs, the new world has the facing of malaria and ty- 
phus and sewer gas. For the labors and endurance of the am- 
bulance and hospital lines, the new world has the same work, 
only less imperative in instant urgency, in the sanitation and 
hygiene and restoration camps of a thousand cities. 

In ‘“The Religion of the Doughboy’’—may the Muses pardon 
me the repetition of the incongruous phrase!—Judge Ben Lind- 
say has declared this religion to be composed of courage, self- 
sacrifice, and humility. This, says Judge Lindsay, is the re- 
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ligion that appeals to brave and spirited men, such as we sent 
to Saint Mihiel and the Argonne and Metz—not a religion of 
abstinences. It is a fair statement, it seems to me, of the spirit 
of the Doughboy of Peace, if, with true academic hair-splitting, 
you allow me to explain that comradeship, or helpfulness seem 
better words than self-sacrifice in this case, and teachableness, 
or tolerance better words than humility. 

Courage is evidently the first virtue of a soldier, and the 
leaders of soldiers must have, besides a passion for domineering, 
for overcoming, —a joy in combat and meeting resistance, with 
a willingness to sacrifice. 

What conquests are more difficult and more satisfying, more 
enduring and worth while in their results, than the conquests 
of the powers of earth and air and water? And connected with 
these, but more subtle, requiring higher powers, the conquest 
of the powers of life and disease? And finally, and the last 
enemy to be subdued, with how much struggle and patience and 
suffering! our own dearest friend, our Self! 

Surely this is no visionary program, although a program 
prompted by a vision. Let us consider for a few minutes some- 
thing of its meaning and promise; and then confer together on 
the ways and means for carrying it out. 

Just at this moment our eyes are directed into the clouds, 
and the most marvelous and most heroic achievement, because 
the newest, seems to us that of the aviator. No man can foretell 
the possibilities of the new method of transportation and com- 
munication and discovery. And because of the aviator’s risks 
it is an adventure which will lure the hardiest and the most 
reckless. Already at the close of the Great War, we are as- 
sured, developments in aviation were at hand which, in com- 
bination with new explosives and new poisons, would have made 
further warfare impossible from the sheer destructiveness of the 
results. But the achievements of aviation in peace shall happily 
outweigh and relegate to fortunate oblivion the possibilities of 
horror; achievements in furtherance of the brotherhood of man, 
which is surely advanced by all means that bring men into closer 
contact (for as Charles Lamb said, “I hate that man,—no, I don’t 
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know him; you can’t hate a man if you know him”), contribut- 
ing to conquest of the master power, electricity, and through 
this, perhaps, of climate itself. For we shall quite surely, some 
day, be able to have our climate served to order where we prefer 
to live, instead of having to follow the whimsical winds and 
tides about the earth to find what fits us. Instead of pursuing 
the North Pole, like Peary and Stefannsen, the new aviator will 
be wresting its mysteries from the zenith and subduing the Prince 
of the Powers of Air. 

If we face the struggle with the spirits of water, the promised 
achievements are no less fascinating, while more tangible and 
solid. Humanity is yet to be moved and warmed and lighted 
through the agency of water. The stock of coal, and oil, the 
stored energy of the sun, of the sun on which we depend at bot- 
tom, will be exhausted within an appreciable period. But day 
after day, and year after year, the sun is transforming its heat 
into energy by lifting water to the mountain-tops, to expend 
itself in running down to the sea,—the great part of this energy 
now wasted. This energy is enough to do all our work and to 
heat and light us besides. When it is properly harnessed and set 
to work, we shall laugh at our own stupidity in breaking our 
backs and risking our lives in digging coal out of the earth to 
give us its sooty and expensive service. And then, the water 
that has done all this for us, still lmgers on its way to the sea 
to transform some of the fairest parts of the earth, now desert, 
into Paradise, and, this incidentally, to fight another of our 
great battles, to solve the labor problem by furnishing homes 
and independence and health to millions of men. And adjunct 
to this conflict, but yielding a victory all its own and of sufficient 
importance to warrant many pageants, these same mountain 
streams are ready to yield an indemnity of pure drinking water, 
a safeguard for much health of many men. The armies of ir- 
rigation and turbination and sanitation have difficulties enough 
before them, and the victory over the water giants affords dif- 
ficulties enough and even dangers to challenge the spirit of mas- 
tery in any Anglo-Saxon breast. 
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As for the powers down under the earth, and the conquests 
there waiting, in the discovery of new minerals and new stores 
of old ones, in the transformation of soil into food, in the dis- 
covery of yet unrevealed mysteries of Nature, you need not be 
reminded of them, and I must not delay to be more specific. 

But this is only a beginning; these are the material battles 
of the Great Peace upon which we are entering. For the scholar 
there are still impending battles of the mind, more subtle, more 
cunning,—work for the Signal Service Corps and the Intelli- 
gence Bureau of Peace—wrestling with the elements, the eighty- 
one elements, or whatever their number has come to be, to com- 
pel them to give up the secret of matter itself, together with the 
law of their transmutation; wrestlings with the mysteries of 
health, and growth, and life itself, until mortality shall become 
merely the sweet and normal completion of a full life which is 
but one stage in the infinite evolution of the soul. 

And still higher in the range of struggle, as if there might be 
no concern lest any faculty lack its full complement of oppor- 
tunity, there will remain the world-old battles with dullness and 
indifference, with bigotry and intolerance, with selfishness and 
injustice, with what the older world called sin—no less real, now 
that the ignoble assumption of deliberate choice of the worse for 
the better is fading away, and no less intense and poignant be- 
cause the growing light of world-intelligence and international 
acquaintance is making ultimate conquest seem less intense and 
poignant because less hopeless than before the Great Awakening. 

When I attempt to survey the divisions of the Great Army of 
Peace, which is waiting to be drafted and organized and whipped 
into efficiency, I am overwhelmed by the variety of opportunity, 
by the appeal to every sort of soldiery and civilian virtue, by the 
very complication of the organization that is needed,—but never 
bluffed one moment by a sense of stale unprofitableness of the 
work ahead. Think of the startling risks of the miner, the 
bridge-builder, the ship-builder, the tower-builder, the line-man, 
the tunnel-digger, the fire-fighter, the coast-guard, the forest- 
ranger, the smelter and all sorts of steel and metal-workers, the 
peace officer, the revenue officer, the cowboy, and the stock- 
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breeder, the chemist and the workers in electricity, the practi- 
tioner with x-rays, the train-crews, the mariners, the air-men,— 
and matching all these, of the daring and desperate valor of the 
mothers of men, all urgently needed in the Army of the Great 
Peace. 

Think of the long, patient, noiseless courage demanded of 
the scholars and teachers, of the accountants and secretaries, 
the newsgatherers and the information-bearers; mail service, 
newspaper distributors, telegraph and wireless telephone oper- 
ators, of the tool-workers and machine workers and the farmers, 
of the distributors of all our supplies with their clerks and as- 
sistants, of the patient preparers of food and the unthanked 
washers and cleaners,—all urgently needed, or their services 
needed, in the Army of the Great Peace. 

Think of the crying need for doctors, and editors, and 
preachers, and city planners, and State managers, and ideal- 
builders, and hope-cheerers, and true revivalists, and prophets 
and poets and singers and painters, and friends of their brother- 
men,—all urgently needed in the Army of the Great Peace which 
is even now enlisting its volunteers and should not have to wait 
for a conscription act, if we knew how to summon up the vision 
of the true glory involved in the service, if we knew how to key 
the heartstrings of young men so that they would make music 
to the gentle airs of peace. 

I think there can be no doubt of the ubiquity of the appeal, 
and of the urgency of the need. I think, too, that the Great War 
has demonstrated, if we doubted it before, that our people of 
America have the spirit to respond when they see the vision. 
It is the spirit so vividly portrayed by Secretary Franklin Lane 
in his Brown University address three years ago. ‘‘Every tree 
is a challenge to us, and every pool of water, and every foot of 
soil. The mountains are our enemies. We must pierce them 
and make them serve. The wilful rivers we must curb; and out 
of the seas and the air renew the life of the earth itself.” 

It is the spirit which dominated one of my colleagues, a Kan- 
san and an eminent chemist, in whose laboratory occurred an 
explosion and following conflagration of gasoline, covering him 
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from head to foot and even filling his shoes with the burning 
fluid. And while his assistants were hunting for covers with 
which to choke the flames and save him, this hero of peace was 
dashing for the fire extinguishers, ignoring his blisters and en- 
dangered sight, thinking first of the safety of his laboratory and 
the property entrusted to his direction. 

It is the spirit which propelled young Caldwell to go on year 
after year in contact with the healing and yet deadly mysteries 
of the Roentgen rays, knowing that his doom was written, yet 
smiling with life, while it lasted, and helping his fellows to 
the end. 

We have been proud to recall the services of Shaler and Kel- 
logg, who, in conjunction with Herbert Hoover, have devoted 
four years of uninterrupted heroism to the rescue of women and 
children and helpless men from the menace of starvation thrust 
upon them by the German General Staff, which seemed deter- 
mined to give the final logical demonstration of the truth that 
War is Hell. 

I know a splendid surgeon who served through the American 
campaigns in France, a man who under bursting bombs worked 
at his operating table thirty-six hours on end, and cared for 
sixty wounded men in that time, who has come home to say to 
his friends: “‘I have come back an invincible optimist. After 
the heroisms I saw in France among our boys I shall never lose 
faith in human nature. And I know that these boys are ready 
with you and me to face the demand for heroism in peace with 
the same dauntless spirit.”” I know that surgeon. You prob- 
ably know another just like him. For his experience and his 
report are met a thousandfold. 

It is the spirit which strengthened my farmer friend in the 
Saline Valley to resist the first strong call to arms mingled with 
love of adventure, and to settle down to the humdrum work of 
raising more wheat as being truly patriotic service, knowing 
that hasty tongues were whispering ‘‘slacker,” and noisy neigh- 
bors were questioning his courage, and which enabled him to 
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hold out in plucky silence to the end, raising wheat as “‘to the 
glory of God” and to the confusion of the German High Com- 
mand. 

It is the spirit which animated the mother in Israel who sent 
her son to the front, who lived without meat and sugar and but- 
ter, who saved something out of an income of nothing to buy 
Savings stamps, who took a part in conference after conference 
on how to do more for crushed Belgium and struggling Serbia, 
who helped three days a week at the Defenders’ Club, who kept 
up her duties in home and church, and through it all kept knit- 
ting, knitting,—the hero over whom it shall be written when 
she enters into the Great Peace: 


“Heart of duty, dauntless will, 
Dreams that life could not fulfill, 
Here lie buried,—here in peace 
Tireless service found release. 


Kneeling where a woman lies, 
Spent in willing sacrifice, 

I strew lilies o’er the grave 
Of the bravest of the brave.’”? 

I think we must agree that the opportunities for adventure 
and for heroism in times of peace are more numerous and cer- 
tainly just as vital as in war, and without the horrible accom- 
paniments in large part. 

What then is our problem? Why do we seem to ourselves 
more heroic in war time than in peace? 

So far as I can see, these are the elements of difference: In 
war we have declared an emergency. It is a need for unusual 
exertion of our powers, a need we do not expect to last forever, 
and to which, accordingly, we expect to key ourselves by ex- 
traordinary means, and to apply extraordinary exertion. 

More fundamental than this, though perhaps depending on 
this emergency-call, as we have hitherto worked, is the fact that 
we establish, by means of education, or in the business man’s 
dialect, by publicity, or, to use the new word of the War, by 
propaganda, a widespread, if possible, a nation-wide, conscious- 
ness of the need, and of the powers required to meet it. 


*Higginson. 
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And finally, we have made it a matter of principle and honor, 
to give especial recognition to those who have rendered services 
in meeting this emergency-need, by giving publicity to the con- 
spicuous achievements, by offering such material rewards as are 
available or adequate, and by securing the disabled and the 
families of the fallen against want and dependency. 

I believe that I have here stated the features of the appeal 
to heroism made by war, which differentiate it from the call of 
peace, and which, added to, or based upon, our universal love 
of family and home and country, go to make up that rather 
complex inspiration we call patriotism. 

Our problem is, then, can we apply these or other alternative 
methods in time of peace? Can we hope to achieve similar re- 
sults of mass-response and aroused national spirit? It is my 
faith that we can. 

The cultivation of a national consciousness of the truly pa- 
triotic nature of all faithful service within the family and the 
body politic, is fundamental to the possibility of arousing a sense 
of emergency with reference to any given national or social need. 
How shall we make all men believe,what the few more thought- 
ful ones now see,—that the need of faithful farming, of consci- 
entious carpentry, of square-deal merchandising, of enthusiastic 
teaching, of responsible journalism, of upright lawmaking, of 
consecrated preaching, is as great as the need of good marks- 
men, and courageous mariners, and daring aviators and patient 
and far-seeing generals? 

It is right education alone which can fill a people with right 
convictions; just as wrong education can fill them with per- 
nicious convictions. We have for many decades recognized the 
Germans as the great educators in the world. But we have not 
soundly realized that education can be used for evil as well as for 
good purposes. The conversion of a great, naturally gentle and 
kindly people into instruments and supporters of the infamous 
methods and spirit of terrorization, all in a generation, isthe most 
striking proof ever given, of the power of education, but of 
education used alas! in the service of the Prince of Darkness. 
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What it has been possible for Germany to do in an evil cause, 
it is possible for America to accomplish in a good cause,—to 
educate her people in right and sane ideals of life and citizenship. 

To this end, the position of the educator must first of all 
things be recognized, as among the most important offices in the 
land, rewarded like the best and honored with the best,—no 
longer to be the hand-ball of petty politics, the bayonet-dummy 
of amateur legislators to practice their grandstand economies 
upon. There is indeed much that needs to be reformed in our 
school system, but the reformers are ready for the work, already 
on the job, waiting only for the permission of their masters, the 
people. Let the general staff of school men receive a commis- 
sion to reorganize the schools of America, so as to turn out loyal 
and competent citizens, and let the masters, the people, show 
their appreciation by rewards and recognitions such as the im- 
portance of the work warrants, and it will be done,—done 
promptly and thoroughly. 

Assisting in the work of cultivating a public consciousness, 
searcely second to the school in power, is the press. And how 
does it stand with the press? The behavior of the press of the 
United States in relation to the great task which our President 
has had in his hands for the past half year, has not been alto- 
gether edifying. The spectacle of great journals and journalis- 
tic syndicates perverting, deliberately misrepresenting the acts 
of our national representative for the obvious purpose of gain- 
ing party advantage,—evidences of which can be gathered al- 
most from day to day—seems to me to demand a national up- 
rising for press reform. 

While the patriotic thugs of the Department of Justice have 
hunted down and imprisoned a few hundred foolish brayers 
against the conscription law and the warfare overseas, great 
organs of public opinion have been permitted to assail with im- 
punity the policy of the Government and belittle our Chief Ex- 
ecutive in language that incited to assassination, gave support 
and comfort to our enemies, and tended to prolong the conflict 
with subsequent increase of sacrifice of American lives. The 
fact that this was all as bad or worse in Washington’s day and 
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in Lincoln’s scarcely palliates the treason of some representa- 
tives of the partisan press. Time after time one of the most 
distinguished war correspondents, since assigned to reporting 
the Peace Conference, has contradicted his own statements, 
once, I recall, within the limits of a single article, in order to dis- 
credit the President. Recently a widely circulated political re- 
view, The Literary Digest, printed a picture alleged to have been 
taken in 1919, and alleged to show Japanese soldiers crucifying 
Koreans, with the purpose of discrediting Japan in the peace 
negotiations. A keen-eyed professor at Stanford, Payson J. 
Treat, has identified the picture as one taken in 190s, and then 
said to show the Korean method of punishing bandits. Journals 
of the acknowledged fairness and conscientiousness of The 
Springfield Republican, The Independent, The Outlook, The 
Christian Science Monitor, are unfortunately the exception. 
When the journalist shall acknowledge and confess his respon- 
sibility as an agent and educator of the public, and bind himself 
by as solemn an oath as that once, and unfortunately no longer, 
required of the physician, to care religiously for the honor and 
welfare of those whom he serves, he will deserve to take his 
place where he belongs, beside the educator in the work of 
building up a great common consciousness for civic righteous- 
ness in times of peace. 

I have referred to the oath of Hippocrates as an act of reli- 
gion. It becomes clear, as we proceed, that the problem we are 
facing, is, in fact, a religious problem. It is not altogether in- 
formation that we want, although the information is impor- 
tant,—it is ethical uplift, down-digging, soil-stirrmg growth 
that we need most. 

“’Tis life, not death, for which we pant, 
More life and fuller that we want.” 

Before the educator and the journalist, or marching hand in 
hand with them, must come the preacher, the prophet. I am 
not appealing for a new religion; I am not defending altogether 
the old religion. It is plain relzgion to which belongs the leader- 
ship in the campaign for the Heroic Peace. In all seriousness, 
we must go into, or back to the Church, if we have progressed 
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so far as to have left it. We must use the great institution al- 
ready existing, to secure the vital ends we are praying for. To 
attain a common consciousness men must meet together, must 
learn to think, and confer together on common needs. To cul- 
tivate fellowship, we must practice fellowship. To learn toler- 
ation we must knock elbows. Where better, easier, can this be 
done than in the great institution, already equipped with audi- 
toriums and halls and organic machinery, the Church? To be 
sure, the Church, too, needs a house-cleaning. Can we not, for 
the sake of our country and our God, throw out the medieval 
rubbish of dogma about things unknowable and things that we 
know are not so, and get down to work in the life that now is, 
co-operating, if not uniting—which is not necessary—in doing 
the will of the greatest of all heroes of peace? And while the 
preachers are thus preparing to throw away the dear old rub- 
bish to which they have devoted so much now seemingly wasted 
concern, let us look to it here also, as with the educator, that we 
restore our ancient regard for the importance of their office and 
make its emoluments certain and sufficient to win and sustain 
the best faculties and the keenest vision among us. 

During the Great War we consented, most of us, to postpone 
our dissent and our criticism until the crisis, at least, was past. 
It goes hard with us scholars to surrender the privilege of criti- 
cizing. But can we not learn from the experience of the Great 
War? Have we not allowed criticism far too large a place in our 
philosophy? Is there not danger that criticism will throttle 
loyalty and enthusiasm? We of this society profess to seek a 
philosophy which shall be the rudder of life. Is not that philos- 
ophy at bottom the simple recognition of the Oneness of life? 
And how far is that from religion? In all seriousness I call to 
you, Back to your churches! To your tents, O Israel!—to use 
them for what they were meant to be: temples of a living God. 
To apply there, to begin with, the courage and self-sacrifice 
and the toleration, which Judge Lindsay declares to constitute 
the religion of the doughboy, in taking your stand for the truth 
as you see it and know it, and from this vantage ground de- 
veloping the national consciousness of the Oneness of our coun- 
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try and the Oneness of the World, which is foreshadowed, how- 
ever imperfectly, in the League of Nations. 

It is at once easy, and again very hard, this problem of to- 
morrow. It is cheerful to recall how many great steps have been 
taken, how many great rocks have been blasted out of the road, 
—paving the way for a democracy of the workmen of the world 
conscious of their right and of their power,—but how great is the 
need for honesty, and unselfishness, and tolerance, and courage, 
courage, courage in fighting the great battles of peace! For we 
know that if we fail,—if we cannot persuade ourselves and all 
the world that the heroisms of peace are greater and sweeter 
and more glorious than the heroisms of war, then our doom as 
nation and race is writ. But, please God, we shall not fail. 

I am convinced that this is the fundamental matter,—the 
development of a nation-wide clear consciousness and conviction 
of the genuine heroism in the right fulfilment of everyday 
duty,—a consciousness which is to be cultivated by school and 
press and consecrated by the national church,—a consciousness 
which shall not be a perpetual nervous flutter for conspicuous- 
ness or a faraway worry for something worth while, after the 
fashion of poor Ambrose Bierce, but a consciousness which will 
make us glory in the daily round as little children take uncon- 
scious joy in life, make us in fact become as little children in our 
easy satisfaction with small things fitly done, a consciousness 
which will make us better neighbors as it inclines us to appre- 
ciate their difficulties and their triumphs. 

It all seems so easy, so inevitable, if only we recognize and 
teach the truth about life and institutions. And here the hero- 
isms of peace must begin,—with standing up as living men and 
insisting on being heard as the most competent, as the authori- 
ties on teaching, and demanding the proper status and compen- 
sation for teachers. We must see the vision ourselves and be 
able to reveal it so clearly that all the world shall find the hero- 
isms of peace winning and popular and constant. 

It is plain that for the mass of men, organization into regi- 
ments and battalions and armies is necessary; let plans be made 
accordingly. And let there be recognition for special achieve- 
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ments and exceptional heroisms, and provision for the: dis- 
ability and the old age of all worthy combatants active or retired 
as fits the circumstances. But, underneath all outward shows 


and rewards, 


“Conning ever, ever 
The harder task of daily high endeavor. 
Of teaching our slow hearts to thrill 
At all the small sweet joys and soundless victories 
By common mortals won 
’Neath the recurrent sun 
With sacrifice of cherished hopes and long-sought ease. 
Here, here is high emprise, 
This way adventure hes, 
With ample room 
For inconspicuous martyrdom; 
Here, here occasion cries 
For consecration and the single heart 
To take the untrumpeted hero’s part; 
For volunteers to face a forlorn hope, 
A task with which the noblest powers must cope, 
The hope of making daily life again worth while; 
To meet the cynic with a conquering smile; 
To march with neither drum nor cheers, 
Yet not forlorn, if all were volunteers. 
God give us of His grace 
To see a beauty in the commonplace; 
Be proudly humble, humbly proud 
Of being average men, men of the crowd, 
Who, though they solve no problems, yet make none, 
But lightly run 
Erect and gay, 
The open and predestined way; 
Who glory, if glory be their thirst, 
In nameless, fameless offices 
Of next-door love and household services,— 
Not over eager to be first; 
Who see the workings of God’s will 
In primal ordinances, valid still, 
In institutions of society: 
The state, the church, the school, the family, 
And all the wholesome ties that hold us in, 
Of friend and neighbor, kith and kin; 
And know that these decline and fail 
If God through man do not prevail 
To hold the gain of the ages and not sink in the scale.” 


TEACHING AND LEARNING 


BY KIRSOPP LAKE 


Delivered before the Iota of Massachusetts, at Radcliffe College, on April 
25, 1919. Reprinted by permission from The Radcliffe 
Quarterly for June, 1919. 

The more anyone takes part in the processes of education 
the more he realizes how wrong it is to think that in colleges 
we are divided into two groups, the large group of those who are 
learning and the small group of those who are teaching. We all 
belong to both, whether we are members of the faculty or of the 
student body. Anyone who is worth considering for a moment 
as a teacher spends the greater part of his time in nothing ex- 
cept learning. He would very soon cease to be able to teach at 
all, if he did not spend the greater part of his time in learning. 
There have indeed been unhappy people who have gone through 
a period of their career merely repeating the same information 
year by year, but they have very soon ceased to have any 
educative value at all. On the other hand, there have been 
equally unhappy people who have joined the student body of 
@ university, and have tried to pass all their time in learning, 
without doing any teaching, and they also have ceased to be of 
much use to themselves or to anyone else, for those who do not 
take part in the whole life of the institution, and endeavor to 
exchange knowledge rather than merely to acquire it, soon cease 
to have even the power of acquiring. 

Thus in this great complex of exchanging ideas which we 
call education, there is a combination of learning and teaching, 
and there is no doubt considerable room for improving our 
methods. All of us spend some part of our spare time in con- 
versation with our friends, explaining how much there is left 
to be desired in the educational system, and sometimes in in- 
venting schemes for the improvement of what we have got. We 
always find our friends extraordinarily responsive in pointing 
out why our schemes cannot possibly work. I am therefore 
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going to ask you to spend a few moments in considering the way 
in which the system which we have has grown up, and then to 
pass on to points where it seems to be open to criticism, and re- 
form to be possible. 

If you take the educational system of the past, you will find 
that it consisted almost entirely of teaching and learning Classics 
and Mathematics. You have to take Classics in a somewhat 
broad sense, so as to cover the classics or other languages, not 
merely Latin and Greek, but Classics and Mathematics were 
nine-tenths of the whole system. There are those who point 
out how greatly we have advanced since those times, and those 
who point out how we have deteriorated. I imagine that the 
truth is somewhere between the two extremes; we have made 
both gain and loss. But it is at least worth noticing that one 
reason why the old system was a success, as far as it was one, is 
because it taught men the right use of words. The use of words 
can be learnt best from a language which is not your own, and 
therefore is not instinctively used. No one using his own lan- 
guage stops naturally to ask what the words mean; but if he is 
reading a book in a language with which he has but an imperfect 
acquaintance, he has to ask what each word means; otherwise 
it has no sense at all. Similarly if you try to translate back into 
another language something written in your own, you are 
obliged to get behind the words—to cease to be hypnotized by 
their apparent meaning, and find out what they really do mean 
—before you make a beginning of your task. Our ancestors did 
learn the use of words extremely well by their study of the clas- 
sics of other languages. In the same way they learned from 
Mathematics something of the use of figures, which like words 
are the symbols of thought, so that understanding the use of 
words and the use of figures, the two chief and essential tools 
of the thinker, they learned how to think. 

The question might be raised whether that could not be done 
equally well by some other system, and I think that I agree with 
the reformers who declare that it could. We could use other 
subjects to teach people how to think without being confused 
by words or figures. We could use something else than Classics, 
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and possibly than Mathematics (though that seems to me less 
probable) to make people appreciate the use of words, figures 
and accuracy both in thought and expression. Whether we 
could do it equally well I do not know,—certainly it has not 
yet been done: the chief vice of some modern ‘‘educators’’ is 
consistent abuse of language and consequent obscurity of ex- 
pression in themselves and of thought in their hearers.! 

It is, however, sometimes said that it is impossible to train 
the mind so that you can use for one subject the value of what 
you have learned in another subject. I have heard educational 
experts explain how the fact that a man is a good scholar in 
Classics and Mathematics is of absolutely no value for anything 
else in this world. If you stop at that point, there may be a half- 
truth in it, but what I suggest is that the use of words and the 
use of figures in such a manner as to illuminate and not to ob- 
scure thought is likely to be a valuable asset in any occupation 
under the sun, and if I am right in saying that it is that which 
you really achieve by the classical form of education, then there 
is no need to go into the question whether there can be a trans- 
ference of value from training ia different subjects, because you 
have something already which is of value for every known pur- 
pose. 

But, remember, that there is no mental training (I do not 
know what there is except waste of time) in learning languages 
wrongly, or in learning how to do sums badly. The whole value 
depends upon doing it properly, and the criticism I should be 
inclined to put on what passes as an education in the Classics 
is not that classical education is bad in itself, but that these 
particular specimens of classical education are extremely bad. 
I am sure that the children of the present day are not learning, 
for instance, Latin and Greek with anything like the same de- 
gree of accuracy as we learned it in my generation. There is no 
value in wrongly learning slovenly Latin. That does not teach 
you to think clearly. When you merely get to the stage of being 

1 Especially the type which prefers to ‘function according to its voli- 


tion” rather than ‘‘to do as it likes,” and to “‘provide the student with an 
adequate supply of literature” rather than “‘give him enough books.” 
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able to guess more or less at a doubtful translation of a piece of 
Latin you have only formed a bad habit; but when you come to 
the stage of knowing that it means one thing and nothing else 
then you have really achieved something in the field of educa- 
tion. 

The right kind of classical education existed in America 
until within the memory of living people. It was in the main 
based on the English school and college system. Then there 
came in the improvement introduced by people who had studied 
in Germany and implanted the graduate school on top of the col- 
lege. That was a great step forward, but it means that we have 
now in America a curiously composite system of education, 
with which, whether we like it or not, we have to do the best we 
can. The substratum is a perpetuation of the English model; 
the superstructure is a perpetuation of, in the main, a German 
one. You will not find anything corresponding to the super- 
structure in England; you will not find anything fully corre- 
sponding to the substructure in Germany, for there is no such 
thing as a college, properly understood, in Germany, and there 
are only the most rudimentary beginnings of graduate schools 
in England. We have both kinds, and having both is necessa- 
rily affecting the whole course of American education. It is 
making the college fall back a little more closely to the work of 
preparation, so that it does not reach such a high standard as 
the English college. It is making the graduate school go a little 
farther forward, so that graduate work in some departments, at 
all events, of some American universities is—or might be—ahead 
of anything in the Continental universities. I believe that we 
have great possibilities here of producing a system which will 
combine the best points of both the English and the German 
system. Only we have to remember two things: first, that we 
have not produced this combination yet, and it is our business 
to do so; secondly, that both college and graduate school are 
necessary, and neither can flourish without the other. 

Recognizing these points, what are the special evils, which 
we should like to see remedied at the present time, and in what 
way is it conceivable that there might be reform? To begin 
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with, there is a lack of coordination in the way in which the 
American student generally studies. However much you may 
try to introduce an ordered plan, a great number of students 
will insist on regarding their college existence on the intellectual 
side as a series of sixteen courses which have not necessarily 
any particular connection between them, and that is aggravated 
by the fact that they have an examination at the end of each 
course, so that some feel that when they have finished that ex- 
amination, they have also finished the subject. I am beginning 
to loathe the expression sometimes found on the lips of my 
pupils that they have “had Greek,” or ‘five years’ Latin.” 
You might as well sell knowledge by the pint, as estimate it by 
time. I think that this is partly our own fault, because we have 
encouraged it by the system of these periodical examinations, 
and you will notice that Harvard College has just announced 
that it is going to adopt a different plan in the future. It is not 
going to give up having those examinations, at least at present, 
but it is going to have an examination at the end of your career, 
and that examination will stand between you and the degree. 
You will have to show that, even at the expiration of three years, 
you still understand something of what you didin your Freshman 
year or even at school. 

No doubt some people will think that very hard lines, and 
that it taxes the memory beyond all reason. But I have seen it 
work well in other universities. In the University of Leiden that 
was the only test. We had no examinations at the end of a 
course of lectures—you could not have persuaded any professor 
to take the trouble of examining unless he was obliged to, and 
the only time that he was obliged was for granting the degree. 
We examined a student at the end of his time. If he proved to 
have got what seemed to us the requisite knowledge, he got his 
degree, and if he did not prove to have the requisite knowledge, 
he did not get his degree. It was no excuse to say that he had 
never been told the answer to any question in any lecture. He 
was asked what he supposed books were for, and examinations 
were deliberately conducted in such a way that it was impossi- 
ble for anyone to get through merely by hearing the lectures. I 
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have heard that those examinations were regarded by some 
students with some trepidation. It is no doubt a serious thing 
to stake your degree or your immediate career on the result of an 
hour’s conversation between yourself and two or three members 
of the faculty; and it is a serious thing for the members of the 
faculty to feel that they have your career in their hands. Final 
examinations are everywhere a serious and nerve-racking ex- 
perience, but life as a whole is a nerve-racking experience, and 
those who cannot face the strain of such an examination prob- 
ably will not be able to face the strain of any strenuous life. 
Looking back on it, I believe that no one during my ten years 
in Leiden failed to get the degree who ought to have got it, 
though I am perfectly certain that several did get it who ought 
not to have done so, because members of the faculty in cases 
of doubt will invariably give the patient its benefit. 

Another admitted evil is that members of the faculty give too 
many lectures, and students hear too many lectures; but it is 
difficult to see how that can be remedied. I am quite certain 
in my own mind that the evil exists and prevents the best sort 
of student from having enough time to spend in browsing round 
among books of his or her own choice. There is nothing in this 
world so really educative as tracking things down for yourself. 
By going to a lecture, stimulation to thought, rather than in- 
formation, ought to be gained. You ought to realize that there 
are more problems than you thought there were. But if you 
go to five courses of lectures and try to read the books which 
each lecturer suggested, there will be no time left to read any- 
thing more. Yet lam convinced that the most useful thing that 
a student does in her career is not to read the books which some- 
body has told her to read, but to find out for herself what she 
ought to read and do it, going through the library and trying 
to track down some problem, moving about from book to book, 
looking up the references as she goes. That is impossible with- 
out a fairly large amount of spare time, and I do not think that 
the best students have enough spare time for that kind of work. 

Nevertheless we cannot legislate entirely for the best stu- 
dents. There is a considerably larger number who will not and 
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cannot use their spare time in that way, and have to be looked 
after more strictly. The truth is that we shall never get the best 
possible results out of any system until we realize that there are 
two kinds of students, not by the classification of man, but by 
the fiat of nature. There is the student who really “wants to 
know” with a kind of intellectual passion,—the student who will 
in any case sooner or later find the way to study things properly. 
Our business is to help her to do it sooner rather than later. Now 
of course that is far and away the best kind, but it is also the 
minority. There is also the other type of student who has not 
got that passion for knowledge, who is perfectly willing to go 
through a course of intellectual discipline provided by the col- 
lege, and do all that is prescribed, but no more. I do not be- 
lieve that we can legislate for these two classes in the same way. 
I have known universities where the distinction is recognized, 
and where the students are sorted out into those two classes. 
One has one kind of curriculum, and the other has the other. I 
suggested that once, and I was told it was not American and not 
democratic. I do not know whether it is democratic or not: I 
know it is in accordance with the facts of human nature, and I 
am getting tired of the abuse of the term “American” to dis- 
guise conservatism. The true American is not afraid of change; 
he prefers results to the preservation of methods. The advan- 
tage of the system is that it allows the good student, who has 
what I call a passion for knowledge, to spend her energies on the 
things which she really can do, and to teach herself. We need not 
worry very much about what is technically known as her “‘dis- 
tribution,” because people who are interested in knowledge as 
a rule pick up a fair amount on all subjects. You do not often 
find that it is the members of Phi Beta Kappa who are ig- 
norant of everything intellectual except those on which they have 
‘taken a course.”’ We could allow them to increase their con- 
centration and diminish their distribution with considerable 
elasticity, and judge for themselves how much work they would 
put into lectures and how much they would put in at reading, 
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provided always there was at the end the check of a rigorous 
examination, in which, if they did not do better than the aver- 
age, they would fare worse than the average. 

We could allow that to be done, provided there was along- 
side of that a different arrangement for the other type of stu- 
dent, who on the whole ought to have more distribution rather 
than less, and possibly less concentration, because, whereas a 
good student “concentrates” in a different way from that in 
which she studies the subjects for her ‘‘distribution,” the ordi- 
nary student, or worse than ordinary student, studies her con- 
centration in exactly the same way as her distribution. It is 
really all distribution, only it is coagulated on one subject. We 
cannot get over that difficulty by reducing the number of 
courses for distribution, with a view to the interests of the better 
students. Nevertheless, if this distribution of types be refused, 
I will cheerfully sacrifice the interest of the worst to that of the 
best. I have been teaching for twenty-three years, and I have 
come reluctantly, but in the end with perfect conviction, to be- 
lieve that the right thing for teachers to do is to give the best 
part of their time to the best students, and not to worry too 
much about the weaker vessels. I know that that sounds an 
unkind doctrine, but it is Biblical, and recommends that ‘‘to 
him who hath shall be given,’ and I believe it is right. You 
can help an intelligent person a great deal more than you can 
an unintelligent one, and no one can do much for the born D 
students. The kindest thing is to give them E and let them go. 
Frequently I believe that we are pathetically wrong in being 
kind and not giving a born D student a broad hint that she is 
mistaken in her vocation. Of course there are people who get 
D’s, not because they are born D’s, but because they cut it a 
little too fine, and I am not speaking of them; but there are born 
D’s and they are out of place in college. 

When all is said on possible reform of machinery, the greatest 
reform that is needed is one which can be carried on best by the 
members of this society and by their friends. It is the clearer 
understanding that there is a real difference between the high 
school and the college, and between the college and the graduate 
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school. When you are at the high school, the main thing to do is 
to acquire information, and the great thing a teacher in the high 
school has to do is to give it. The mistake which so many make 
is, when they come up to college, to think that the same princi- 
ple continues. They think that the faculty are in the same 
position as the teachers in the high school, and that our chief 
duty is to give information. I repudiate that: Iam not here 
primarily to give information. I am here, if I can, to try to help 
you to find out information, and to stimulate you to a “divine 
discontent”’ and to think for yourselves. I do not think that if I 
were teacher in the high school I should particularly want to 
make my pupils always dissatisfied with what they knew be- 
fore and to understand how uncertain a great many things are; 
but for the college teacher the great thing to do is never to forget 
that subjects begin with facts and end with problems, and the 
great thing for the college student to do is to move through the 
facts to the problems. 

That does not mean that we are never going to solve prob- 
lems, but the person, whether teacher or pupil, who does not, 
by solving one problem, immediately state another, is losing all 
true sense of what college education is. The solution of one 
problem is invariably the statement of another. Phi Beta 
Kappa has to help students to realize that education is not the 
solution of a series of problems; it is opening your eyes to the 
ever increasing vista of them. I believe that it is to this fas- 
cinating world of problems that you are and ought to be intro- 
duced in college. It does not necessarily bring you very much 
farther than to what a great many people have known already— 
a little, perhaps,—but it is going to put you in possession of the 
right kind of elastic understanding of things as they are. 

Now go on from that to the graduate school. There you will 
find that your are introduced to something a little beyond that, 
a region in which people are not interested any longer in the 
luxurious consideration of the great vista of problems, but in 
the ascetic limitation of taking one problem and digging it out and 
working at it, and hammering away at it until they have done 
something with it. That is what is done in the graduate school. 
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It is not the broad expanse of ordered knowledge which you have 
in the college. It is knowledge in the making, and knowledge 
in the making is always narrow. That is to say, you can only 
make more knowledge by hammering away at some point until 
you cut out the jewel which is hidden in the rock. Once you 
have cut it out, you throw it over your shoulder to the college 
and say, ‘That belongs to you now. I am going ahead.” You 
can only work in that way when you get into the graduate 
school. It is to that that you are introduced—to knowledge in 
the making,—and you are fit for it or not fit for it as you have 
understood the meaning of intellectual life in the college. If you 
have deliberately or unconsciously allowed life in the college to 
be nothing more than life in school, you will not be ready for 
work in the graduate school or in the larger world beyond. That 
is the real tragedy of university life—the people who have done 
on paper everything that could be required of them in the col- 
lege, but have never really learned that they are living in aworld 
of problems. They have simply got through college by learning 
what was set before them, not stopping to understand. 

But the tragedy is not the main thing; we have in this coun- 
try probably the greatest body of young men and women who 
have ever tried to discover themselves intellectually in college 
and in the graduate school, and as a whole they are succeeding. 
They can do it better than they are doing it: we wish to make 
them do it as well as they can and not to be satisfied even with 
the good results which they have already attained. Remember, 
upon their success depends very largely the future of this civi- 
lization. Whatever the future may have in store for us, of this 
we are certain: that knowledge and understanding, the power 
to see problems aright and to deal with them on their merits, is 
something that is going to say the last word in the new age. It 
is plain that we are passing into a new age, andno one knows how 
many of the existing classes of society will find any place at all 
init. But if there is any one class which is certain to do so, it is 
that of those who have surrendered their youth to knowledge, 
because they beyond all other classes have given themselves up 
to the benefit of their fellow men and to the improvement of the 
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world in which they live. They are certain to pass on through 
whatever troubles there may be into the new age; whether it will 
be a better age or a worse depends very largely on how thor- 
oughly they understand the opportunities which they have of 
equipment now and of responsibility in the future. 


MODERN CULTURE AND THE 
HUMAN SPIRIT 


BY HENRY SMITH PRITCHETT 


Delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa (Alpha of Washington) and Sigma 
Xi Societies of the University of Washington, on June 26, 1919. 
Reprinted from The Phi Beta Kappa Key for January, 1920. 


The most vibrating note of Greek philosophy is found in the 
injunction “Know thyself.”’ The greatest spiritual leader of all 
time, living under another civilization, voiced the same great 
principle in the words ‘“The Kingdom of God is within you.” 
To-day the voice of modern progress demands that the world 
shall be made safe for democracy, and holds that the path to 
world culture lies through vast organization. 

These two conceptions are not necessarily antagonistic nor 
mutually exclusive, but they look in opposite directions. The 
one conceives of human happiness in terms of the development 
of the individual soul; the other conceives of human progress in 
terms of organization. They are divergent conceptions of culture. 

The two societies here met represent in our university con- 
stituency the culture of scholarship. While all university life and 
all university endeavor are believed to minister to the cultivation 
of the human spirit through scholarly development, these two 
societies represent the emphasis of that belief. That emphasis 
is all the stronger because the one of these societies has its roots 
and its traditions in the humanistic studies of the older curricu- 
lum while the other is the child of modern scientific methods. 
Standing together these two societies represent the principle that 
culture is not a by-product of this or that study, that scholarship 
bears the fruit of the spirit whether it grow in the field of the 
humanities or of the sciences; that true culture is something 
deeper and more significant than the study upon which it is 
nourished, just as many foods nourish the human body. 

The world of civilized men has been compelled to turn in the 
last decade to a restatement of that which men call culture. This 
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has come about not from the acts of any one nation but by rea- 
son of the fact that civilization throughout the whole world was 
being unconsciously expressed more and more in terms of ma- 
terial accomplishment. In America, in Europe, in Asia, civi- 
lization was being estimated in terms of material performance. 

Perhaps no such avowal of cultural superiority has ever been 
made by any nation as that put forward by the advocates of 
German culture. Not only was the world told that the German 
conception of culture was the only true one, but that it was the 
mission of the German nation to carry to other countries and to 
impose on the less intellectual and less cultured world of Europe 
and America the blessings of Teutonic culture. The striking 
thing about this claim lies in the fact that of all conceptions of 
culture which the world has known perhaps no other was ever 
put forward which so completely rests on conceptions of material 
processes and of military power. 

During the years that I had the pleasure to live in Boston— 
and no American education is quite complete without that ex- 
perience—I came to realize that those born west of a certain 
meridian of longitude had not yet come into an appreciation 
or understanding of the meaning of this much used word. There 
was a distinct tradition in Boston that those who lived in Chi- 
cago or St. Louis conceived of culture as something that went 
with a hum, like a fast moving electric motor. I am not in a 
position to deny or even to affirm this theory, but it seems to me 
clear that in the matter of longitude a man from Illinois or Mis- 
souri has somewhat the same cultural advantages over the man 
on the Pacific slope which Boston enjoys with respect to the 
Mississippi Valley. Having lived in that valley for the larger 
part of my life I am, at any rate, in a position to state that cul- 
ture in that region does not go with a hum. 

I apprehend that men of scholarly training and of refined life 
will generally agree that the word culture as applied to a nation 
or to a people is practically synonymous with civilization. It 
does not mean government, nor material improvement, nor 
scholarship, nor learning, as separate and distinct things, but 
rather refers to that attitude which the individual or a people 
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takes toward life by reason of all these influences,—spiritual, 
intellectual, material—which go to form the conceptions of the 
individual or of the people. It is this attitude of mind of a 
people which determines their form of government, their method 
of education, their family life, their ideals of happiness and of 
justice. In a word, the term culture in its wide sense is the total 
resultant of civilization arising from all these forces and express- 
ing itself in the lives of the people of the state or of the nation. 
Culture is at once an ideal and an expression of that ideal. It is 
at once art, and literature, and science, and religion, or the union 
of all these influences, in the souls of a people. It is the total 
expression of the spiritual, intellectual, and industrial life of 
a people. 

If one considers culture or civilization from this point of 
view, and if he compares the expression of that culture at differ- 
ent times of the world’s history by different races and nations, 
it will be found that the two principles of progress with whose 
statement we began this discussion—the cultivation of the indi- 
vidual soul and the organization of humanity into groups—have 
alternated over long periods of time as the dominating ideals in 
determining the direction of men’s thoughts in their endeavor 
to attain to higher cultural life. Always two views are calling 
to the children of men in their quest for happiness. One says, 
look within, know thyself, follow the leading of the inner light, 
that way lies true culture. The other says, organize, make every 
citizen an effective unit in the economic and intellectual life and 
thus shall the world be led and ruled by an intelligent, striving, 
advancing civilization. At the basis of one is the philosophy of 
the spirit, at the other, the philosophy of energy, and energy 
means power. 

Generalizations made concerning the currents of human his- 
tory are always dangerous. The forces which enter into the cul- 
tural life of a people or of the world are so varied, so complex, 
that the resultants expressed in national civilization or racial life 
necessarily vary with time and change of economic and social 
conditions. The culture of a nation or of a race is not a constant 
quantity. It has its maxima and its minima and these periods go 
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coincident with other fluctuations of the cultural life of other 
peoples, so that world culture is never in a constant stage but 
will have its fluctuations in the one direction or the other. And 
yet it seems to me a fair deduction from human history to say 
that the great fluctuations of world culture and in general the 
great fluctuations in human happiness have been directly in- 
fluenced by the prevalence of one or the other of these ideals. 

Something over two thousand years ago Greek philosophy, 
with its unmatched critical and introspective facility, brought to 
the civilized world a fresh and vivid conception of the truth that 
human happiness and human culture came from within, that to 
know one’s self was the true beginning of happiness. While 
this development was still at its height, there came into the 
world the greatest of all religious leaders, preaching also a con- 
ception of human culture which had its roots in the knowledge 
of the individual human spirit, which taught that the Kingdom 
of God itself lay within us. 

Under these two great influences the conception of human 
culture for four centuries was largely affected by this individual- 
istic conception of human progress. The art and the philosophy 
of Greece spread over the whole of the civilized world. The 
religion of Jesus Christ touched the hearts and the imagination 
of the Mediterranean world, which at that time held the civiliza- 
tion of humanity. During all this period the view of human 
happiness and human culture had its strongest impulse from that 
religion and that philosophy which directed the thoughts of men 
within themselves. It was a period of wonderful religious fer- 
vor. Greek art and Greek philosophy affected the conceptions 
of the whole civilized world. 

In the fourth century, a Roman emperor was converted to 
Christianity and that which for four centuries had been a purely 
spiritual movement, a missionary force represented by living 
men here and there through the Mediterranean world, preaching 
the salvation of souls, became a great political organization. It 
took over into its own hands the reins of civil government. Ina 
generation the force that had been spiritual and religious, that 
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turned men’s thoughts inwards, became an organizing, govern- 
ing administrative power among the nations of the earth. 

Under the intense development of Greek philosophy and 
Greek thought the states of Greece had been politically weak. 
The intense individualistic attitude of the Greek peoples made 
political co-operation between the Greek states difficult. A 
small country at best, it was divided into hostile states and be- 
fore Christianity had become a civil power Roman militarism 
had triumphed over the Greek republics. Although Greek phi- 
losophy, Greek literature, and Greek art continued to affect the 
thought of the world, nevertheless the two great forces that had 
contributed most to the spread of that form of human culture 
which had its roots in the individual human life were merged 
into a great governing, organizing mechanism of human govern- 
ment and of material development. 

For a thousand years this conception of human culture ruled 
the world. The Church itself became a part of the great organi- 
zation. Human progress and human happiness were translated 
in terms of organization, of material power, of majorities in- 
stead of individuals. The empire that arose on the wreck of 
Roman civilization called itself the Holy Roman Empire, but 
neither term was descriptive of that which it really was. It rep- 
resented in every phase of its development organized selfishness; 
it was not Roman but Teutonic. 

Slowly under the grinding friction of these great organizing 
material forces, the minds of men turned back to the philosophy 
of the best days of Greece and to the simple religion of the 
Founder of Christianity. Once more men began to be dissatis- 
fied with the pure externals of civilization and, gradually gath- 
ering power, these forces burst forth in the Reformation of the 
Middle Ages. Once more the government, the dynastic and 
commercial organizations of mankind were compelled to con- 
sider the ery of the individual human soul. Once more men’s 
thoughts were turned inward, and the ideals of human progress 
and human happiness involved once more the notion that all 
progress and all happiness began in the knowledge of one’s self 
and in following the inner light which came from such knowl- 
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edge. The world had a renaissance in religion, in art, in phi- 
losophy, in government. There were laid the seeds not alone of 
religious reformation but of political reform, not alone were men 
reminded of the dignity of the human soul, but also of justice 
in civil and social relations; and out of all this process came not 
a new religion but a revival of the old and simple religion of Jesus 
Christ, not a new art but a rebirth of art, not a new politics but 
a new assertion of those principles of political freedom which had 
been the theme of the Greek republics. Great names that the 
world loves to treasure belong to this period; the names of poets, 
of artists, of philosophers, of historians, of prophets and of 
patriots,—names which are beacon lights along the path of 
human culture. 

And then again the whole current of human thought, the 
whole philosophy of the life of the world, the whole conception 
of human happiness and human culture was again stirrad by two 
great events which followed in the next few centuries. The dis- 
covery of America brought not at once but in the course of two 
hundred years a vast stream of wealth and of material oppor- 
tunity before the eyes of the civilized world. The spirit of ad- 
venture, of financial gain, the desire for power, all combined 
to dazzle the eyes of the Old World by the glittering promise of 
the New. Along with this discovery and exploitation, there be- 
gan a new development of science which brought with it also 
enormous material prosperity,—steam, machinery, electricity, 
the harnessing of the powers of nature to serve the need of com- 
fort, of luxury,—a development that was a powerful stimulus 
in leading men’s minds once more toward the consideration of 
material things, the power of wealth, the pleasure of luxury. 
For the attainment of all these things the effective grouping 
together of great numbers of individuals was a necessary condi- 
tion of success; and so in the last three centuries the world has 
again become accustomed to a conception of culture which is ex- 
pressed in terms of material effectiveness and of gigantic com- 
binations. Organization is the key note of material development 
in applied science just as it was the key note in the exploitation 
of the New World. The world has once more gone far on the way 
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to conceive of human culture and human happiness not in terms 
either of the Greek philosophy or of the Christian religion but 
in terms of organization. The human being has come to con- 
sider things not so much from the point of view of the develop- 
ment of his own soul as from the point of view of the effective- 
ness of his co-operation in the social and industrial units. The 
philosophy of the world has been so adjusted that the emphasis 
is placed on organized human activity rather than upon the 
vividness, the clearness, and the sincerity with which the in- 
dividual knows himself. 

No part of this process has been more interesting than the 
way in which religion itself has been subordinated to the concep- 
tion of force and of the organization by which it may be pro- 
moted. Perhaps no better illustration of this can be found than 
_ in the evolution of German culture in the last two generations, 
an evolution in which the desire for material success brought 
about an organization so complete and so powerful that it 
absorbed even the religious aspirations of the nation. The 
success at which the leaders of Germany aimed required the 
subordination of every other influence and of every other organi- 
zation to the ruling governmental class. The religious organi- 
zations of the nation were brought into this combination by a 
most shrewd argument. Religion, said the leaders of Germany, 
is of course the most important study for any German child. 
Furthermore it should be taught to each child by the authorities 
of that religious body to which his parents belong, but in order 
to do this there is no need that the churches should have their 
own schools,—religion shall be made the principal study in every 
government school. Every German child from the time he enters 
the volkschule to the time he leaves the gymnasium shall have 
religion as his principal study and according as the child is a 
Protestant, a Catholic, or a Jew, religion shall be taught to him 
by a Lutheran pastor, or a Catholic priest, or a Jewish rabbi; 
and furthermore, each of these teachers shall be paid by the state 
for their instruction. 

On the face of it, no arrangement could seem more fair. It 
has been in effect in Germany for something like two genera- 
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tions. If formal religious teaching an hour a day for every day 
in the school year could make a people religious, the German 
people ought to have been in the year 1914 the most truly re- 
ligious nation on earth. 

But what happened? 

The religious culture which came about under this régime 
was in effect a complete negation of the spirit of Christianity. 
The state appointed as teachers those religious representatives 
of the various religious bodies who could be depended upon to 
preach the worship of the state and of the state’s ruler. Slowly 
but none the less surely under this régime the religious ideal 
which was developed became a state worship,—duty to the 
state, devotion to its head, became the central thread of all re- 
ligious teaching while the notion of religion as a divine life in the 
human soul became less and less distinct. The religion of the 
German people was transformed into something akin to state 
worship. The introspection for which the German had been dis- 
tinguished became more and more rare and the old vision of 
religion, of service, of unselfishness as conceived by the leader 
of Christianity, was supplanted by the worship of a militant 
state. No more striking example of the methods by which 
religion itself may be made to serve materialism has ever been 
given to the world. And with a naiveté and steadfastness which 
were almost pathetic the German leaders and the German people 
believed that this culture ought to be spread over the civilized 
world, peaceably if possible, but forcibly if necessary. 

The sketch which we have here looked upon is of the rough- 
est. I have not sought to trace the rise and fall of human cul- 
ture by any historical analysis, but merely to point to certain 
great epoch-making events in the civilization of humanity— 
events which serve to mark not the currents of human life in 
their ordinary flow, but the conflicts which come when these 
currents run in opposite directions. The picture we have looked 
upon has nothing but the barest outlines. It was intended 
merely to fix your attention upon two divergent influences 
which in all human history have operated powerfully in deter- 
mining the form of human culture and therefore the happiness 
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or unhappiness of the world. In the one conception true culture 
begins and has its roots in an intimate knowledge of one’s self. 
The leaders of the people who will arise under such a conception 
are men who have sought sincerely and earnestly to know them- 
selves and to follow the light which such self-knowledge brings. 
The other conception concerns itself not so much with the indi- 
vidual soul as with the marshalling of human beings into great 
forces, of combining the intellectual, economic, and industrial 
powers of countless individuals into effective organizations, 
whether these organizations deal with questions of government, 
or of industry, or of education. Wherever one of these concep- 
tions has occupied the minds of men to the exclusion of the other, 
human culture has been one-sided. In the one case the individ- 
ualistic introspective attitude tends to make men egotistic and 
doctrinaire; to gain a perspective which takes little account of 
true conditions, to judge all human progress in terms of the ex- 
perience of a single individual. On the other hand, the moment 
men cease to look within, the moment they accept a philosophy of 
life which neglects the cultivation of the individual soul, the 
moment they organize for material prosperity only, culture ex- 
presses itself in terms of hard materialism and the very happiness 
and prosperity which comes from such activity turns to ashes in 
the hands of those who seek it. Of such ashes the German people 
to-day are tasting the bitter fruit. 

No outcome of the course of human culture in the last two 
thousand years seems more sure than this,—that in proportion 
as culture finds its roots in organization as divorced from indi- 
vidual experience, in the philosophy of the mass as distinguished 
from the philosophy of the individual, in a selfish ambition as 
divorced from intellectual and spiritual aspirations, in material 
efficiency as distinguished from the reward of such efficiency,— 
in a word, in proportion as communion with one’s own spirit be- 
comes less and less a part of the philosophy of life, in just such 
measure culture becomes divorced not only from religion but 
from morality. Nothing is more striking to-day in the organized 
movements made in the name of humanity than the readiness 
with which the organizers will impose any suffering, will violate 
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all mercy and all justice in order to accomplish something which 
in their view may finally be of service to organized mankind. 
One can imagine no philosophy of life more divergent than the 
class hatred advocated by Lenine and Trotsky in the name of 
humanity, and the philosophy of Plato, Socrates, and Aristotle; 
and still more must one stand aghast at the conception of such an 
interpretation of human culture in the régime of these men as 
compared with the religion of Jesus Christ. 

The experience of the world for two thousand years goes to 
prove that culture conceived in the sense in which we have used 
that term, culture made up of all the forces which determine civ- 
ilization, will separate itself gradually from religion and then 
from morals whenever the philosophy of culture undertakes to 
live independent of that conception of life which demands inti- 
mate communion of the individual with his own soul. 

And so if I may come to a conclusion which has any signifi- 
cance for us to be drawn from this rough picture which I have 
endeavored to hold before your eyes, it seems to me to be this: 
culture in the true sense, in the high sense, in the sense which 
leads toward human happiness, cannot exist in the world inde- 
pendent of a philosophy of life which stands for the sanctity of 
the individual human spirit. Men will not know justice, or 
mercy, or truth, until they apprehend these relations in the stir- 
rings of their own souls. Men come into leadership which makes 
for truth and mercy and justice only through self-communion. 

On the other hand, the day has come when the world, for 
many purposes—governmental, industrial, social,—must act 
not as individuals, but through great organizations. Co-opera- 
tion means power and the world will never be content to dis- 
possess itself of the enormous power and effectiveness which 
comes from organization. It will be necessary in increasing 
measure to deal with men through organizations—to deal with 
them as organized groups as well as individuals. The world has 
too long tasted the comfort, the convenience, the effectiveness 
which can be produced only by such combination to throw away 
such opportunity of power. The problem with which thought- 
ful men to-day are met is not how to destroy the power of organ- 
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ization, but rather, how an age of organization shall keep alive 
also the philosophy of the individual human soul? How can 
culture escape the egotism of the individualist and of the doc- 
trinaire and yet avail itself of his idealism? How can it secure a 
fruitful organization without paying the price of a diminished 
spiritual and moral activity in the individual souls of those who 
make up the organization? How shall we develop organization 
which shall not destroy the cultural spirit it was intended to 
promote? 

In the endeavor to answer this question there lies upon uni- 
versity men a special obligation; the obligation to think clearly, 
to differentiate between the things that are Caesar’s and those 
that are God’s, and to render to Caesar the things that are his, 
and to render to God the things that are his. It is not easy to 
determine which form of leadership has done the most harm to 
the true ideal of human culture, — the leadership of the doctri- 
naire who has high idealism divorced from straight thinking, or 
the leadership of the seeker for material advantage, who sees 
clearly but is willing to sacrifice the spiritual for the material. 

If men are to save their souls and at the same time organize 
into effective forces for political, social, and industrial effective- 
ness, there must be developed in the world the ideal of a culture 
whose representatives and leaders are neither doctrinaires nor 
materialists. The call of the world to-day is for leaders—but for 
leaders who think; for men and women who have known them- 
selves first and who can teach other men and other women to 
organize upon a cultural basis in which the machinery of organ- 
ization shall not absorb the spirit it is meant to serve; in which 
corporations shall have souls, in which parties shall not lose 
sight of principles, in which organized groups shall not be merely 
on the basis of self-interest ;in which philosophy and religion and 
science and industry and material progress shall all be threads 
in the fabric of human culture. 

For such leadership that thinks out in advance the right an- 
swer, that knows its own soul, that looks clear-eyed into the 
practical life of mankind, that makes for organization and co- 
operation, not for warring factions, that organizes society but 
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never allows the machinery of organization to overcome the 
spirit for which the organization exists—for a leadership that 
may lead the world toward such an ideal of culture, humanity 
looks to its universities. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE KEY 


BY HERBERT CUSHING TOLMAN 


Delivered before the Delta of Virginia, at Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College, on April 26, 1919. Reprinted from the Bulletin 
of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College for 
July-September, 1919. 

It is a great pleasure for me to extend the congratulations of 
the Alpha of Tennessee to the young chapter of Phi Beta Kappa 
established at Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. Worthily you 
have won the distinction and worthily will the high ideals of the 
Society be guarded here throughout the future years. 

The motto emblazoned in Greek initials on the key speaks 
with no uncertain note, Philosophia Biou Kybernetes, “Wisdom, 
the Guide of Life.’’ In these times of seething unrest there is a 
conflict not with flesh and blood, but with intangible and invisi- 
ble forces. Our weapons are no longer shells, bombs, and shrap- 
nel, but sane and wise thinking, high ideals, altruistic purposes. 
Our foes are the poisonous gases of ignorance, fanaticism, dis- 
content, avarice, conceit, and pessimism. 

I congratulate you, members of Phi Beta Kappa, on the priv- 
ilege of wearing the emblem of the Society upon your breast, but 
I beg you to remember that in doing this you have taken the 
solemn pledge to follow Wisdom as the guide of life wherever 
she may lead and however great may be the struggle. Let us 
consider for a moment what is this wisdom the watchword in- 
culcates. It is certainly not the mental acquisition of accumu- 
lated facts however practical and utilitarian they may be. This 
would degrade the human intelligence to the level of the photo- 
graphic plate which receives whatever impression we make upon 
it. We must believe that the intellect of man was intended for 
a far higher function. Wisdom, ‘the price of which is above 
rubies,” is the power to think sanely, soundly, wisely; to see life 
not in piecemeal, but as one great whole. It is the capacity of 
understanding, it is the power to analyze, to discriminate, to 
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separate the essential from the nonessential, to decide and act in 
the crises of life upon the highest, the best, and the noblest 
ideals. 

It is wisdom that brings the capacity of clear vision; failure 
is missing the mark. It may be a conscious or unconscious act, 
but the result is the same; the ideal not attained; the fine pur- 
pose of life not realized. But vision comes only through strug- 
gle, a struggle that lifts us above the mists of ignorance, selfish- 
ness and greed into the clear light of truth and freedom. Al- 
though many years have passed since I was a student at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, I still remember Professor Harnack’s signifi- 
cant words: “‘It is only the vision, young men, the vision of those 
high ideals, those transcendent forces, those guiding impulses 
which leads us to that one great reality which we call God.”’ 

Centuries ago Socrates said, “It isa bad thing not to know,”’ 
but it is a thousand times worse not to know that we do not 
know.” Those terrible forces of intolerance, bigotry, fanaticism 
which are let loose in the world with their virulence arise from 
_ the great cause that we do not know that we do not know. As 
the men of Greece came to consult the will of God they were 
given this priceless admonition, “Know thyself,’’—a terse sen- 
tence of but two words, easily spoken and easily remembered, 
but the strenuous struggle of a fearless life to make a reality. 

The tragic poet Aischylus has summed up the great problem 
of human struggle in an apothegm marvelously comprehensive, 
yet full of the sublimest philosophy, a simple phrase which an- 
swers the question of toiling and suffering men through all 
ages: pathei mathos, “through suffering wisdom” or ‘through 
struggle achievement.”’ This is the divine ordering and no sub- 
tle metaphysical theorizing or pedagogical hypothesis can cir- 
cumvent this immutable and eternal decree. I am well aware 
that the motto of the Association for the Advancement of Pro- 
gressive Education enunciates the principle of the evolution of 
the child under minimum restraint. How antithetic is this edu- 
cational standard to the fundamental doctrine “through suffer- 
ing wisdom”! The antithesis is that of flabbiness to strength. 
It finds illustration in the puny hot house plant sheltered in its 
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glass case from wind and storm and which drinks only the sun 
light into its existence. Compare with this the rugged fir tree of 
the North—the snows of many winters have settled on its head, 
it has been tossed and torn by hurricane and tempest, but every 
part of that heroic struggle has entered into the fiber and sinew 
of its being and it rises in conscious might as if it owned no 
other master than the master of the storm. When life is over 
we shall be thankful not for easy things but for stern and hard 
and difficult experiences which have made us strong, heroic, and 
brave. The only part of life that is to endure is that which has 
been tested and tried. It is the rude stone on the mountain side 
calling for the sculptor’s chisel. The rock shivers beneath the 
blows, but when all is over it stands transformed, a Doric col- 
umn, perfect in its symmetry and proportion, in some ancient 
shrine. ‘‘Him that overcometh will I make a pillar in the temple 
of my God.” 

Will you allow me to divide life into three great epochs? Vol- 
untary choice, habit, character. Let us make application to the 
acquisition of truth. First, is the voluntary choice between truth 
and falsehood. It may le so far back in our memory that it is 
forgotten, but the old choice of Heracles comes to every life. 
This choice oft repeated becomes a habit and a man becomes 
true in his speaking and tends to become true in his thinking, 
but vast is the gulf between this stage and its final consumma- 
tion, character. In character truth forms a fundamental part 
of his being and he becomes a true man. We turn for a moment 
to the college curriculum and we ask of what value is mathemati- 
cal training. A student has small occasion to use his algebra, 
trigonometry, or analytics in the work of after life, but the dis- 
cipline in that most accurate of all subjects has through habit 
been crystallized into character and he becomes an accurate 
man. An accurate man is of infinitely more value than a man 
who has an accumulation of facts at his disposal. And so you 
see the question is not “what are we to get out of mathematics?” 
but “what will mathematics make out of us?” 

The invitation of your secretary bore the request to present 
a message from a classicist. Such a message should not fail to 
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point out clearly that the great lesson of the hour is the recog- 
nition that utilitarian studies alone, though valuable in their 
sphere, do not and cannot form the basis of education. Without 
the moral training that is preeminently the function of the hu- 
manities the great achievements of science may be debased to 
selfish ends or even made vast agencies of destruction. May the 
epitaph which will mark the close of our century be ‘‘The Age 
of Discipline’ —bringing the true valuation of achievement and 
the depreciation of braggadocio and sham and superficiality. It 
is not surprising that at the meeting of the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities, which lately convened at Harvard, the Associa- 
tion put itself on record as declaring for the increased place of 
the humanities in future education. 

The classicist’s message is certainly not out of place on a Phi 
Beta Kappa occasion, since it was in a famous Phi Beta Kappa 
address by Charles Francis Adams that the attack on the classics 
was begun. Mr. Adams lived to repent bitterly the results of 
his influence. It is almost pathetic to hear his words of real re- 
morse as if he would endeavor to undo what he had done. In 
another Phi Beta Kappa address delivered a generation later 
at Columbia University he makes this significant utterance, “I 
would prescribe one of the classic tongues, Greek or Latin, as a 
compulsory study to the very day of graduation, the one royal 
road to knowledge of all that is finest and best in letters and in 
art.’ 

This sentiment finds expression in the almost unanimous ap- 
peal for the study of the classics which comes from the English 
faculties of our universities. A true English scholar is in a po- 
sition to understand the superficiality of an English training in 
an atmosphere where either Latin or Greek is asphyxiated. He 
has had occasion to note the increasing condition of English 
study devoid of a clear understanding of the classical niceties of 
syntax, of a delicate appreciation of shades of meaning, and of 
that fine discipline which the art of translating conveys. More 
than that, to put it bluntly, he realizes that a [non-classical] 
student cannot look an English word squarely in the face. 
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I wish I had the time to quote the strong opinions expressed 
during the past two years on the absolute necessity of restoring 
the influence of Latin and Greek to a place of greater potency in 
order to avoid further decline in educational standards, but 
space does not allow. This feeling is epitomized, so to speak, in 
a resolution adopted at the recent meeting of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters ‘‘that in a broad view of present 
conditions thoughtful Americans ought to use their influence 
to encourage rather than discourage (1) the basic study of a 
substantial amount of Latin and wherever practical of Greek 
in our secondary schools; (2) the cultural study of Greek and es- 
pecially Latin in our colleges; (3) the scientific study of classical 
antiquity in the graduate schools of our universities. The tri- 
umph of the opposite policies will lower the intellectual and 
aesthetic standards of our secondary schools and the average 
culture of the American people and, in the absence of any con- 
trolling sense of linguistic law and historic derivation, will de- 
base their written and spoken English. It will convert into a mere 
technical or vocational school the liberalizing and elevating 
American college, which, however imperfectly, has trained the 
statesmen, writers, and the leaders of opinion who have made 
the America we know and love. It will destroy the young and 
flourishing school of productive American scholarship just asit is 
emancipating itself from the old provincialism and from the old 
dependence on Germany, and is preparing to take its true place 
in the fellowship of scholars throughout the world.” 

I cannot forbear to stress at this time of world unrest the 
needed lesson of that balance, proportion, and harmony that 
comes from Greek thought, language, art, and literature. The 
Greek ideal ““Wisdom”’ embodied in the motto of the Phi Beta 
Kappa key and declared by Auschylus to be the greatest gift of 
God found its echo in the sublime words of Edith Cavell, giving 
a radiance to that dark tragedy—‘Standing in the presence of 
God and eternity I need more than patriotism; I must have that 
pure thought that will enable me to hold in my heart no element 
of hatred or passion.”’ 
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The classicist’s message may have been too long. Let me 
summarize it in the words of Lucretius, Ht quasi cursores vitae 
lampada tradunt, ‘“‘As runners in a race men pass on the torch 
of life.” So the flame of true culture kindled in the past may we 
transmit undimmed and unblackened to those who come 
after us. 

Again, let me ask how wisdom comes. It comes through re- 
ceptivity. The tree absorbs the sun light and the dew into its 
life and sends forth its leaves, its blossoms, its buds, and its 
fruitage. There is no force so antithetic to true development as 
a mind steeled by preconception against receptivity to truth. It 
is significant that the high priest as he stood in Yahweh’s pres- 
ence in the Holy of Holies wore on his breast sparkling with 
gems the significant words urim wethummim, “light and truth.” 
So it is if a soul is to commune with God and hear the great mes- 
sages which he speaks, that it must take as its vade mecum the 
watchword lux et veritas—to follow where the light and truth 
may lead though they cut out the dearest and most cherished 
prejudices. 

Finally, wisdom is the reward of self-giving. This is one of 
the hardest laws for us to understand because our self-assertive 
tendencies are antagonistic to it and yet it is true that over the 
self-centered life must be written the words that Dante saw with 
horror inscribed over the architrave of hell, Lasciate ogni spe- 
ranza, “Leave hope behind, ye who enter.’’ I remember the 
words of Dr. Gordon of the Old South Church, Boston, “We can 
imagine some kinship between the flowers and God because both 
are beautiful, but between the selfish soul and God there can be 
no communion.” 

I visited when I was in Constantinople the Cistern of One 
Thousand and One Columns. I saw a vast crowd of Armenian 
weavers toiling pitifully in that subterranean vault from the 
darkness preceding the morn to the darkness of the night. I 
realized how the vast machinery in the city of Lowell impelled 
by engines and turbine wheels in those gigantic factories was 
turning out more woven material in a single day than could the 
Armenian workmen in a hundred years. Why? Because the 
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employees in the factories had put themselves in touch with the 
great forces of the universe while the unfortunate toilers in the 
cavern beneath the earth were working by themselves,—isolated 
in darkness and ignorance. Education, therefore, we see, as its 
name implies, is the drawing out of our lives into such touch 
with the great cosmic forces that we are able to hear and obey 
the thousand messages which come from earth and sky and sea. 

In a little schoolhouse in Switzerland, I saw the words in- 
scribed over the double portal—on one side, Lern wm zu leben, 
“Learn so as to live’—and on the other, Leb wm zu lernen, 
“Live so as to learn.” This is the royal road that leads to wis- 
dom. Lern um zu leben, so as to make life richer, larger, fuller 
by taking into it those qualities of beauty, truth, simplicity, ac- 
curacy, and power which will crystallize into character; Leb wm 
zu lernen, that the great educative forces may so broaden and 
strengthen life that we always think sympathetically, sanely, he- 
roically. This is the true ratio vivendt. 

I cannot conclude without setting before you the deep sig- 
nificance of the hand below the motto of the key which is ever 
pointing upward to a group of stars. It symbolizes hope, aspira- 
tion, optimism. It points away from the world’s unrest, discon- 
tent, and discord to the immutable and eternal power above the 
clouds. In this we trust, and all is well, yes, and all is well if 
we possess the firm conviction of the ultimate triumph of truth 
and righteousness and are willing to link ourselves with these 
supreme forces, cost us what it will. But it will cost us many a 
struggle and many a trial. 

In my old home in Massachusetts is a beautiful Faith Monu- 
ment overlooking the harbor of Plymouth erected to the memory 
of the Pilgrim fathers who landed on that forbidding coast. The 
face of this statue is serenely tranquil while its uplifted hand 
points ever toward the stars. I have seen this monument when 
as a child my father took me by the hand and said, “‘This is the 
faith of our fathers which we must keep pure and inviolate unto 
the end.” Years have passed since then and I visit this monu- 
ment often when I go to my old home in Massachusetts; I see 
it standing as it did in my childhood, the hand still pointing 
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heavenward and the face ever calmly looking out into the un- 
known months and years. But how different is my conception 
of faith now than it was in those far gone days! Faith to me now 
is so much broader and deeper and richer. It has taken within 
itself all the experiences and vicissitudes of the years. I have 
seen that statue when the snows of winter rested heavy on its 
head. I have seen it when the blistering heat of summer beat 
down upon that barren hill. But in winter’s cold and summer’s 
heat, in sunshine and in tempest, it has stood as it is standing 
at this very hour with its upturned finger pointing to the stars. 
This is the meaning of the hand upon our key. But its great 
lesson is far beyond that of personal trust and confidence. It 
bids us to go outside of ourselves. We see many a poor soul who 
does not see as plainly as we that the stars are shining. In fact 
there is many and many a one who does not know that above 
his clouds and mists there are any stars at all. And the mes- 
sage is that we reach out and take him by the hand and point 
him to the stars. 

This is the Phi Beta Kappa ideal. It is the ideal of strong, 
heroic, consecrated manhood and womanhood. It is the ideal 
that will bless the world. 
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BY EDWARD A. BIRGE 


Delivered before the Kappa of New York, at Syracuse University, 
on March 25, 1920. Revised by the author. 


Higher education in Europe since the Middle Ages has been 
controlled successively by three systems of thought. Through 
the centuries which elapsed from the beginning of what we 
should now call university training until the revival of learning, 
scholasticism was dominant. With the development of a spe- 
cialized interest in the learning of Rome and Greece, humanism 
succeeded to power and maintained its place for centuries. 
Finally, about the middle of the nineteenth century, a new 
revolution brought science to the front. 

Such, stated briefly and therefore very imperfectly, is the 
succession of dominance. I say dominance because the old did 
not disappear when the entrance of the new pushed it from the 
seat of control. For scholasticism still lives. I suppose that 
the philosophy and the theology of St. Thomas Aquinas have 
more adherents to-day than at the revival of learning. I need 
not-say to a university audience that the humanities still hold a 
first place, if no longer the leading place, in university life and 
teaching. Yet none the less the fortunes of scholasticism in the 
last years of the fifteenth century and the early part of the six- 
teenth were of immeasurable significance to university life and 
to society. No less significant is the change which has developed 
and which is still developing in our own time. 

I propose, therefore, to sketch this later revolution in the 
light of its predecessor four centuries ago; to name some of the 
factors which preceded and made possible the revolution; to 
examine the remedies attempted or proposed by humanists; 
and I do this in order that we may see whether Phi Beta Kappa 
has any part to play in the situation. 

There can hardly be more than one answer to the last ques- 
tion. As the charter of liberal education has broadened, the 
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boundaries of Phi Beta Kappa have enlarged. Nothing that 
belongs to liberal training is alien to her. Yet Phi Beta Kappa, 
like the American college, was born of humanistic culture and 
she must always retain not only a peculiar affection for the 
source from which she sprung but peculiar duties toward it. 

Nor will science in the least grudge at this statement. For 
none know better than scientists the necessity of the presence 
in full strength in higher education of the learning which arises 
out of the human spirit, as well as that which nature teaches us. 
None feel more profoundly than they that the guide of life is 
to be found not merely in a knowledge of surrounding nature 
but also in the history and the achievements, in the glories and 
the errors of our past. 

We have all had the pleasant experience of reading a book 
whose name has been for years vaguely before the mind. But 
few of us can have carried in mind a name for so may years as I 
have done, and fewer still can have had as much pleasure in the 
long deferred reading. When I was a young boy on a Connecti- 
cut farm, there were two works in my father’s bookcase which 
were indicated only as a last resort after long storms from the 
Atlantic had exhausted all other indoor possibilities. These 
were Plutarch’s Lives and d’Aubigné’s History of the Reforma- 
tion. In the latter book I read of the Epistolae Obscurorum 
Virorum; and, as years passed, the name—though little else— 
of that humanist symptom of an approaching revolution re- 
mained in my mind, coming to the surface now and then accord- 
ing to the habit of such unconsidered trifles. But more than 
fifty years went by before the book looked at me from its shelf 
in the University library, reproaching me for long delay. When 
I read it—all the more easily because its Latin is of a canine 
quality—I did not know whether to regret that my pleasure had 
been put off so long or to be glad that I read the book when life 
had taught me how to appreciate it. 

The book dates from the early sixteenth century. It pur- 
ports to be a collection of letters addressed by his friends to the 
protagonist of orthodoxy in the church and of scholasticism in 
the university. It is part of a quarrel, academic and theological, 
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which was then famous but is now as obscure as the writers of 
the letters. For these letters really emanated not from their 
alleged authors, but from a group of young humanists belonging 
to the then unorthodox party. These humanists attributed the 
letters to their opponents, to various “obscure men,” some of 
them real, most of them feigned. So the book constitutes a 
scurrilous satire on monks and especially on the schoolmen of 
the universities, on their life and teaching, on all that was re- 
jected from the university world of their fathers by the youthful 
champions of the new learning. No ordinary adjectives will 
justly characterize it, either for scurrility or for wit. But it was 
neither of these qualities which most interested me; it was rather 
the unconscious revelation by its authors of their attitude 
toward thought and toward the world. 

I seemed indeed (and this it was\that most attracted me) to 
find the same fundamental temper in these young lions of the 
new learning that was present in the youthful champions of 
science forty or more years ago. One almost inevitably asso- 
ciates with humanism—at least if he is a mid-Victorian like 
myself—that sweet reasonableness which Arnold taught us is 
the proper quality of those that are exercised thereby; but, if 
there had been as little of reason as there was of sweetness in the 
authors of these letters the book and its cause would have per- 
ished together. They had indeed in most exaggerated form all 
the bad qualities that the classicists attributed to the scientists 
of the ’60’s and ’7o’s. Those who pulled the wires to which 
danced the puppets of the obscure men had all the arrogance of 
the new, all of its bumptiousness, its irreverence, its carelessness 
of the accumulated treasures of the past, its blindness to all but 
the new. In reading the book it became plain to me as never 
before that the émeixeea of More and Erasmus was no more 
incarnate in the young humanist of the opening sixteenth cen- 
tury than was Darwin’s temper that of the young scientist of 
the mid-nineteenth century. 

But though these humanists had the defects of the scientists 
of my youth and had them in a far more aggravated form, they 
had also the same virtues. They saw that the university train- 
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ing of their day no longer furnished an interpretation of the life 
which men live, or met the problems which that life was propos- 
ing to their generation. In the new learning they saw the mes- 
sage for the new day. They found in humanism the key which 
was to unlock the door of the future, the power which should 
touch life to new and higher issues. And this faith was well 
founded, though held in uncharitableness and enforced with 
intolerance. With all its faults, and indeed in some degree be- 
cause of its faults, the new and vigorous humanism proved 
strong enough to overcome scholasticism. The higher learning 
came under the control of a new dynasty, and that in the ordi- 
nary way in which new dynasties arise. 

If one goes farther back, he may find something of the same 
story in scholasticism. It did not, indeed, dethrone a prede- 
cessor for there was no ruling predecessor to dethrone; but like 
humanism it came to help men solve insistent questions of life 
and destiny. It came as the bold incursion of human thought 
into a world unknown or vaguely adumbrated. It came to 
bring accuracy into confused ideas, to enforce exactness in the 
use of terms, to discover the conditions of consecutive thought 
in the discussion of great and vital problems. 

But after scholasticism had possessed the universities for 
centuries the humanist could see nothing of this in it. He saw 
only an utter incapacity for appreciating the problems of life 
as his generation must solve them—a double incapacity for at- 
tempting their solution. The world agreed with the humanist 
and ensuing generations witnessed a revolution in education 
and in human thought, which had no earlier example and which 
found no later parallel until Darwin and Huxley became the 
Erasmus and Luther of a new reformation. 

We who recall that later contest between science and human- 
ism find in these letters a record of a similar struggle under sim- 
ilar conditions, but with the parts reversed. Humanism, then 
young and vigorous, was invading university life, and the scho- 
lastics met the invasion by methods strangely similar to those 
used by the humanists more than three centuries later. The 
men trained in the orthodox learning of the day complained bit- 
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terly of the decadence of university life, corrupted by the hu- 
manists—the poets, as they were called, because they ‘‘pro- 
fessed poetry.”” Swarms of these new poets were forcing them- 
selves into the faculties. They were leading the students astray 
in crowds, diverting them from solid study and causing them to 
waste time over useless poetry. It is worth our while to hear 
some of these complaints, as set forth in the EHpzstolae, so that 
we may learn how the atmosphere which emanates from the 
classical lecture room may be in its time quite as “noxious” as 
that from the scientific laboratory. 

Listen to the words of Magister Perlirus—of course, one of 
the imagined scholastics—touching the sad case of the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig!: ‘Lately came here a poet who lectureth on 
Greek, Richard Croke by name, and he cometh from England. 
And just now I said, ‘Cometh he from England? The devil he 
doth. I believe that if there dwelt a poet where the pepper grow- 
eth, he would come incontinent to Leipzig. I believe that the 
University will ere long perish because of these poets who swarm 
here marvelously.’ ”’ 

For the poets were then as pestilent members of the faculty 
as are to-day the teachers of commerce and engineering. They 
were ever talking about poetry and finding much to blame in 
the.old fathers and grammarians—Alexander of Paris, the Verba 
Deponentalia and Remigius and the others. One poet was in- 
deed so shameless as to say that the great Alexander Gallus 
himself was nothing but a Paris ass. No wonder that in view of 
such irreverence a pious schoolman should write: “I trow the 
devil is in these poets. They go about to destroy the univer- 
sities.”’ 

Exposed to such influences as these the students became 
just as bad. Hear from young Magister Konrad Unckebunck, 
by his own testimony one of the scanty remnant, one of the 
faithful among the faithless students at Leipzig, one who de- 
voted himself to the study of the then ancient classics—Peter of 
Spain and his Parva Logicalia, Johann Sintheim’s Dicta, and 
other solid authors of great disciplinary value. He was, as he 

1T use, with a good deal of freedom, the translation of F. G. Stokes. 
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tells us, one of the ‘zealous students in the schools who held 
masters of arts in honor and if they spied a magister they fell to 
trembling as if they had seen a devil.” But now the good old 
times are gone, and as for the students—quantum mutati. “All 
of them are eager to study the humanities. When a Magister 
lectureth he findeth no audience; but, as for the poets, when they 
discourse it is a marvel to behold the crowd of listeners. And 
thus the universities throughout all Germany are minished and 
brought low. Let us pray God then that all the Poets may 
perish.” 

But the outlook was rather for the death of the university 
than for the decease of the poets; for nowadays “‘all the stu- 
dents must needs attend lectures on Virgil and Pliny and the 
rest of the new-fangled authors; and when they return home 
their parents ask them, saying, ‘What art thou?’ and they reply 
that they are naught, but that they have been ‘reading poetry.’ 
Then the parents don’t know what that is, but they see that the 
boys are not grammarians. And then they are disgruntled at 
the university and begrudge sorely the money they have spent. 
Then they say to the others, ‘Send not your sons to the univer- 
sity—they’ll learn naught there but go trapesing in the street 
o’ nights; money given for such a bringing up is but thrown 
away.’ ”’ 

Nor did these students give a mere passive attendance on 
lectures. These “herds of secular poets” insisted on poetising 
and that with new-fangled meters and on dangerous matters. 
“Mark my words,” writes Johann Arnoldi of Mainz, “these 
same secular poets will stir up branglings without end with their 
metrifications, if our magisters do not take heed and straight- 
way cite them before the Roman court. I fear too there willbea 
mighty disturbance among the faithful.” 

But why multiply words? Have not these complaints a 
strangely modern sound? Let me substitute in these quotations 
science for poetry, Virgil for Petrus Hispanus, and for authority 
select a more reverend name than the delightful Konrad Uncke- 
bunck—would you not think that the passages came from Vic- 
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torian classicists, bewailing the desertion of humane studies and 
forecasting irreparable injury to religion from science? 

You may smile at these quotations; but, if you think them a 
mere joke, you miss the point. The new learning of the sixteenth 
century in very truth disorganized study, unsettled students, 
overturned academic tradition in the faculty and out, and sub- 
stituted academic “snaps” for solid work. Is it strange that 
schoolmen were distressed when the accurate and severe studies 
of their classrooms were deserted for this sort of thing? 


What was the history of humanism in the three centuries 
between Erasmus and Darwin? It took control and dominated 
the universities as completely as scholasticism had done for cen- 
turies before Erasmus. It passed through the inevitable mu- 
tations which befall any spiritual power in the course of genera- 
tions. The new learning was at first the possession of men who 
might be intolerant, but who were at least eager to proclaim a 
message to the world. But no great movement long retains 
the fresh enthusiasm of its youth, and humanism was no exception 
to the rule. When it had conquered the universities it became 
thoroughly at ease therem. When humanists were comfortably 
secure in the professorships and fellowships in which they had 
replaced the scholastics, the indolence of possession inevitably 
overtook their spirit. Sooner or later humanist education de- 
veloped the same idle formalism which the Epistolae had found 
so intolerable in scholasticism. 

We need not dwell at length on this fact or emphasize it. No 
one questions the intellectual somnolence of Oxford in Gibbon’s 
day, when teachers “well remembered that they had a salary 
to receive but forgot that they had a duty to perform.’ We 
need only mention Johnson’s terse and telling characterization 
of an educational régime that “fined him twopence for not at- 
tending a lecture which was not worth a penny.” This spiritual 
decline from enthusiasm to indolence was the vice of scholasti- 
cism as well as of humanism. It has beset religion of every type 
as well as education of every type; and fortunately both religion 
and education have had enough life to renew their strength and 
reassert their influence. 
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But there is another line of development equally inevitable 
and at once more subtle and more dangerous. No great move- 
ment of the human mind comes into being except under the 
double necessity of renewing both the outer life of society and 
the inner life of the individual. The old creed must be dead in 
the souls of thousands before the new creed can even get a hear- 
ing. Before the old forms of thinking can be loosened and cast 
off by society the new life within must be actively growing and 
pressing for relief. But the new thought does not come merely 
to serve the times; it offers also a new and deeper satisfaction 
to the individual spirit than the old could supply. This double 
relation, though certainly present at the beginning, cannot long 
continue on equal terms. The very success of the new removes 
from society the problems which called it out long before its 
hold on personal life is weakened and indeed before it is fully es- 
tablished. Thus there arises a personal life of thought, becom- 
ing more and more separate and distinct from its life in society 
and often far more permanent. So humanism and scholasticism 
alike arise in response to a profound social demand for light, 
for guidance, and when they have satisfied this demand they 
continue as the possession of scholars, handed down through 
generations, beloved and cherished for their own sakes, and 
becoming more and more detached from the life in which they 
originated. 

This experience is by no means confined to universities or to 
learning. It is common to all things which deeply influence 
human life. Religion, which in every form starts as the guide of 
men in practical affairs, is hardened into ritual or sublimated 
into mysticism. It leaves the world of action for the cathedral 
and for the cloister; it becomes the possession of priests and of 
dreamers. It needs therefore a constant renewal of the spirit, 
a constant reassertion of itself in human affairs, or it degener- 
ates into idle ceremony on the one hand, and on the other hand 
it evaporates into emotion never culminating in action. 

This detachment from life was the thing the new learning 
found least tolerable in scholasticism. Quite apart from the 
personal worthlessness of its representatives, its subject matter 
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was itself outworn. It had become esoteric, the possession of a 
small and limited caste. Its language was the jargon of the ini- 
tiated, speaking no longer to the people. Its learning had be- 
come the chatter of word-mongers, the idle art of quarrelling 
over verbal distinctions. The most fair-minded of its enemies 
could see in it only a highly specialized and sterile intellectualism 
maintained for its own sake. 

In a different way humanism went through a similar cycle of 
development. For when the springtime of production had gone 
by, when scholars were no longer called poets, when letters and 
literature came each to bear its own technical meaning, there 
remained for scholars the deep and permanent influences which 
came out of the appreciation of the great works of the past— 
out of ancient art as revealed in architecture, in sculpture, and 
especially in letters. To the inner result of this appreciative 
study there was applied the word cultwre, long after the result 
itself had become manifest and distinct. 

I use the phrase ‘‘long after,”’ for while culture is at least as 
old as Cicero, the word in that modern sense which Arnold made 
current is a product of the nineteenth century. This rise of the 
word connotes a fact of prime importance in the later history of 
humanism. It is due to the fact that the intellectual life of 
universities, when it was renewed from the inactivity of the 
eighteenth century, moved in two directions. In large part it 
developed as the scientific side of philology; as text criticism; 
as comparative grammar; as archaeology. With this line we are 
not concerned to-night; but we are greatly interested in the 
other line of development; for as humanism took on its new life 
among companies of scholars, culture as the inner product of 
that life necessarily claimed attention and humanism directed 
itself to fostering and developing it. 

On the side both of science and of culture the new life re- 
mained sheltered by the academic walls within which it was re- 
newed. It hardly conceived of an existence in which it should 
have direct influence on the life of the larger world. 

Here was a great change from the sixteenth century when the 
humanists were wandering scholars rather than attached to 
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universities; when they were persecuted by the existing intel- 
lectual order; when they had no common life except that of the 
spirit. Still more different was the temper in which they faced 
the world. Humanists like Erasmus were not the champions 
of a fixed intellectual and aesthetic caste. They represented 
the reform movement in civil polity and in morals as well as in 
scholarship. 

Thus the humanist education of Erasmus sought to foster in- 
dividualism and it therefore aimed directly at the control of con- 
duct. Its inner product, culture, still without a specific name, 
was in some sense a by-product. In the later revival of humane 
studies, these places were reversed and there came a new period 
in the cycle of the development of humanism, beginning with the 
nineteenth century and culminating with Arnold, if we may date 
it in a rough and general way. It was a period in which culture 
took a foremost position and in the same sense conduct became 
a by-product of education. This interchange of two aims, each 
noble in itself, may seem to have little importance; but the event 
proved the contrary. 

I do not suppose that an adequate definition of culture is 
possible, and I shall not attempt one. But something I must 
say to-night regarding the nature of this distinctive result of 
humanism as an appreciation of letters and of its place in the 
cycle of educational development. So I turn to Pater for a de- 
scription of culture in this sense of the term, since no words of 
my own could meet this need as do his. I quote therefore from 
him, premising only that much that is best in the quotation 
comes to Pater from Wordsworth, who is indeed a main source 
also of the ideas expressed by Pater. 

“That the end of life is not action but contemplation—being 
as distinct from doing—a certain disposition of the mind: is, in 
some shape or other, the principle of all the higher morality. 
In poetry, in art, if you enter into their true spirit at all, you 
touch this principle, in a measure: these, by their very sterility, 
are a type of beholding for the mere joy of beholding. To treat 
life in the spirit of art, is to make life a thing in which means and 
ends are identified: to encourage such treatment, the true moral 
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significance of art and poetry. Wordsworth, and other poets 
who have been like him in ancient or more recent times, are the 
masters, the experts, in this art of impassioned contemplation. 
Their work is, not to teach lessons, or enforce rules, or even to 
stimulate us to noble ends; but to withdraw the thoughts for a 
little while from the mere machinery of life, to fix them, with ap- 
propriate emotions, on the spectacle of those great facts in man’s 
existence which no machinery affects, ‘on the great and universal 
passions of men, the most general and interesting of their oc- 
cupations, and the entire world of nature,—on the operations 
of the elements and the appearances of the visible universe, on 
storm and sunshine, on the revolutions of the seasons, on cold 
and heat, on loss of friends and kindred, on injuries and resent- 
ments, on gratitude and hope, on fear and sorrow.’ To witness 
this spectacle with appropriate emotions is the aim of all culture; 
and of these emotions poetry like Wordsworth’s is a great nour- 
isher and stimulant.’” 

You may perhaps ask why I have quoted Pater at such 
length when three words from Arnold and an equally brief con- 
clusion from them would have given much the same result. 
Arnold told us in so many words that poetry is a “criticism of 
life,”’ he told us indirectly in a hundred places that culture is the 
state of mind which thus appreciates poetry. And this is exactly 
the position of Pater. I chose the longer passage, partly that I 
may have the pleasure of quoting, and you of hearing a noble 
piece of English, and partly because Pater tells us explicitly 
much that must necessarily be unpacked and unfolded out of 
Arnold’s brevity. 

I can well believe that those of you who think most about 
culture may regard this definition as wholly inadequate. If so, 
I shall not attempt to dispute your opinion. For culture is a 
word which covers an immense range of ideas and feelings, and 
it can be limited by definition to any part of that range or ex- 
tended to cover the whole of it. On another occasion I should 
not hesitate to use the word with a far wider significance. If I 
could do so, I should select for this address another term of 

* Appreciations with an Essay on Style, Walter Pater, pp. 62-63. 
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more precise connotation for this aspect of culture, which is 
emphasized by Pater and which, as I think, had no little in- 
fluence in determining the history of humanism in the nine- 
teenth century. But in default of such specific term I must 
employ the one which is at hand. 

You will not have failed to notice that in Pater’s view cul- 
ture is completely detached from active life. Culture helps us 
to find life a spectacle to be witnessed with appropriate emo- 
tions. All the struggles of human life, its success and failure, its 
joy and grief, all these are part of the human comedy, to which 
the processes of nature furnish the setting. Culture sees in our 
neighbors essentially Hamlet or Antonio, Gretchen or Portia— 
part of the spectacle whose function is to awaken in us the ap- 
propriate emotion. They are rather illustrations of man’s exist- 
ence, his struggles, and his destiny, than fellow members with 
ourselves of a world toiling and sweating, suffering and dying, 
beaten or conquering, as fate may decree. 

It is easy to sneer at this view of culture, easier perhaps than 
to sympathize with it at the present day. But we shall go far 
wrong if we think that the view is one to be attacked or in any 
way belittled. On the contrary, I believe that Pater tells us 
exactly what culture has done and what it ought to do for men. 
To withdraw their thoughts from personal happenings, from 
the dust and obscurity of the day, from the prejudices and anger 
of the contest; to fix them on the great and permanent aspects 
of the world of life—this it is that Pater tells us is the end of 
culture. Surely this is teaching us to set our thoughts not on 
temporal matters, but on those things which being unseen are 
eternal. 

When, therefore, humanism waked to new activity in the 
nineteenth century, it was already detached from affairs. Its 
inner product, culture, necessarily came to occupy an increas- 
ingly large place in its thoughts and purposes; and culture, like 
all such inner results, is at once of inestimable value, and by it- 
self quite sterile and ineffective in human affairs. Scholasticism 
had experienced the same development; for it also had its inner 
result, not so much in the emotions as in the intellect. Its final 
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form was that temper of restless intellectualism for its own sake 
which the young humanists of the Epistolae justly condemned 
with Erasmus as issuing only in ‘‘perplexed subtleties.”” Scholas- 
ticism furnished the solid basis of intellectual construction in 
our western world, and our race gained from it the power of a 
definite use of terms with consequent clarity of thinking. Yet 
the final products of its inner life of thought, once it had become 
the peculiar possession of scholars, were those “instants, for- 
malities, quiddities, and relations” which made the universities 
so helpless in the face of a changing society, and caused the 
world to accept without regret the overturning of the system 
whose fruitage they were. 

Religion, too, has its peculiar inner effect in the soul which 
results in quietism or finds expression in mysticism. Both rep- 
resent in the purest form that trust and confidence in the life 
toward God for whose sake the Christian religion exists. Both 
are also sterile, to use Pater’s word. If they solve the problems 
of the individual life, they do so as culture may, by ignoring 
them, by seeing them sub specie aeternitatis and therefore un- 
worthy of attention or solution. They lend no aid to the world 
in meeting those common social problems for which passive in- 
action affords no cure, but which must be solved by action if 
solved at all. 

Here, then, is the seeming paradox for humanism as well as 
for every aspect of the spiritual life. Its fundamental and per- 
manent reason for existence lies in culture, in the inner life which 
it kindles and maintains in the hidden recesses of the soul. But 
if culture becomes the end of humanism instead of a by-product, 
then humanism becomes the possession not of the world, but of 
scholars, not of society, but of the university. It ceases to be the 
“light to lighten the nations.”’ The candle is put under the 
bushel. It illuminates its own restricted area, and only feeble 
and incidental rays escape into that outer world which has so 
great need of light. If this result is fully reached, humanism, 
like religion in the same case, becomes (if I may change my 
figure) but an example of the eternal law that he that saveth 
his life shall lose it. 
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No one can follow the history of humanism in the universities 
without finding in it much of this story. It is peculiarly true for 
humanism as represented in the college life of America during 
the nineteenth century. On the European continent the study 
of law and of medicine always held equal rank in the universities 
with philosophy and might maintain living points of contact be- 
tween university and commonwealth. In England formal in- 
struction at Oxford and Cambridge was for generations sec- 
ondary—if indeed the word secondary is not too strong—to a 
system of self education by association in the principles and 
ideas common to a governing class. The formal instruction 
gave rather the hall-mark to a caste than established its charac- 
ter or formed its ideals. But in America college education re- 
sulted in a personal possession if in anything at all, and college 
life for three-quarters of a century existed in itself and for itself 
in a sense in which those words are not true of any other country. 

Meanwhile, both in Europe and America a new world was 
forming around the university and college. A century of wars, 
of revolutions, of reforms, brought a new political world into 
being. A new social world was born with the growth of manu- 
factures and with the development of means of transportation 
and of communication. With the new world came new ques- 
tions, new difficulties, new problems; and for these the academic 
world not only had no answer, but it gave them no consideration. 
Its treasure was within academic walls and it had been there for 
the best part of acentury. There was its heart and there was its 
life. The situation of the Renaissance was substantially re- 
peated. 

If the uncultured world could have had its Arnold, he also 
would undoubtedly have written his essay entitled Ecce, con- 
vertimur ad gentes, and he would have interpreted his text in a 
reversed sense. For instead of the prophets turning for hearers 
to the Gentiles, the Gentiles sought new prophets from a faith 
alien to humanism. Then for the first time in history the im- 
perious voice of science was heard, directing not only the labor 
but also the thinking of man. 
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For our purpose to-night the control of affairs matters little; 
that of thought means much. Science in some sense of the word 
has ‘always dominated practical affairs and always will do so. 
But until the middle of the last century the springs of human 
conduct and thought were outside of its domain. It controlled 
man’s relations to the outer world, to agriculture, to manufac- 
tures, but it left almost untouched the central forces which order 
man’s relations to his fellows and especially his relations to him- 
self. So long as thought and morals found a wide area about 
man free from the limitations and methods of science, the con- 
trol of external affairs mattered little. Here was a field of edu- 
cation, and that the central and most important one, in which 
humanism might still reign supreme and unchallenged except 
by those who denied all faith. 

One could make a curious and not wholly uninteresting paper 
by speculating on what would have happened to the world if 
the physical sciences had continued their development along 
the lines started in the first half of the nineteenth century and 
had thus reached their present astounding position while biol- 
ogy, wanting a Darwin, had itself continued in its pre-Darwin- 
ian position of a descriptive science. It is easy to see that in such 
a case the position of humanism in the world of education would 
have remained substantially unaltered. 

But when Darwin swept with a rush man and all his doings 
and belongings into the field of science, the case was vastly 
changed. With the acceptance of the doctrine that man’s 
origin is to be determined by research and not by authority, all the 
landmarks of thinking were removed. All of history, politics, 
morals, and even religion itself must be seen and judged from 
the new standpoint. Thus the new science could not help chal- 
lenging the exclusive control by humanism of the field of educa- 
cation. And when this test came, it became increasingly plain 
that the title of humanism was based on tradition rather than 
on strength; that the situation really existed which is implied 
by Arnold and eloquently set forth by Pater. It was clear that 
humanism in the cycle of its development had come to have its 
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chief expression in a culture which fitted men rather to appre- 
ciate the spectacle of life than to take part in its intellectual 
struggles. 

Thus was initiated a movement in thought and education 
which has continued until our own day and which will long con- 
tinue—a revolution in which the future historian will find many 
close analogies with the story of the rise of the new learning and 
the birth of humanism. 

The science of the nineteenth century, like the humanism of 
the fifteenth, offered a new and apparently unlimited field for 
exploration. This invitation to ‘fresh woods and pastures new”’ 
is in itself attractive. It becomes quite irresistible when the new 
learning promises to illuminate the problems of man’s character 
and destiny; when the perennially absorbing interest of man in 
himself is added to that of an unhandled theme. 

In both cases, too, the old learning while apparently firmly 
entrenched in universities had become detached from outer life 
and absorbed into itself. It had become fixed in its habits and 
could appreciate neither the new learning nor the social changes 
which necessitated itsrise. Itsseeming strength therefore proved 
mere weakness, and a type of learning, once militant, then dom- 
inant for centuries, was deposed with almost dramatic rapidity. 

On still other sides analogies between the two situations 
appear, modified by the differences in the material presented. 
There can be no doubt that the production of the brood of 
‘noets” by the new humanism was significant of one of the great 
facts which gave humanism its ready victory and its long reign. 
The new learning succeeded partly because it appealed to a side 
of the human nature different from that reached by scholasti- 
cism. That was primarily intellectual and at last exclusively 
so. Humanism also, when it appeared, offered a new and un- 
explored intellectual field—for our purpose to-night, that of 
the classical literatures. The leaders of the Italian Renaissance, 
who searched out the manuscripts in the dusty corners of mo- 
nastic libraries, had all the pleasures of those voyagers who were 
enlarging the known world by adding new capes and islands 
and even continents to the map. The scholar who issued from 
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the earlier printing press, the editio princeps of the classical 
author, had all the happiness of the great modern discoverer in 
science. Those had some share in these supreme pleasures, 
who, in that later time of which we speak to-night, tested and 
corrected results and augmented knowledge. But, if the vein 
of virgin ore for scholasticism was limited, that of the new 
learning was far narrower and must soon pinch out. 

So the rank and file of the early humanists, even the ambi- 
tious ones, were neither discoverers nor editors. They were 
“noets,’’ as the obscure men tell us; they “professed poetry.” 
They were attracted to humanism on the literary and aesthetic 
side. Many of them were stimulated into action by the classics, 
and their activity often resulted in poetry. But this was only a 
passing phase in the course of humanism, and no doubt poetical 
composition was never found in more than a small fraction of 
the crowds who followed the ‘‘poets.”’ Nevertheless the fun- 
damental appeal of humanism was to the emotional, the aes- 
thetic side of man rather than the intellectual. Humanism did 
not invent; it discovered. It produced no mighty engine of 
thought whose smooth operation might be wondered at in cold 
admiration. It gave back to man a permanent source of pleas- 
ure and inspiration. Here then were results which were in- 
tellectual indeed in one sense, or else they would not have been 
learning, but fundamentally aesthetic; issuing in emotions, in 
pleasure. 


Humanism, therefore, with culture as its inner product, was 
rather emotional than intellectual, and in this fact lay part of its 
appeal to a world wearied of a barren intellectualism. In the 
same way the new appeal to intellect which came with science 
moved the world of thought all the more readily because it ad- 
dressed another side of the mind than that which humanism had 
addressed. The new science came with all the advantages of 
novelty and of change which the new humanism had once pos- 
sessed. It was intellectual rather than emotional, inventive 
rather than appreciative. 
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So far, the situations of the fifteenth and nineteenth centuries 
are more or less closely parallel; but there are differences of 
great importance. 


Scholasticism with all its great and solid contributions to 
ideas issued substantially in a method, in a way of thinking. 
When this method had been ineradicably fixed in the habits of 
men, the persistence of its formal philosophy was at bottom a 
matter of little account. This result had been reached for the 
western world—at least for that part of it lying north of the 
Alps—before the rise of the new learning. The “new-fangled 
poets” might find just matter for scoffing and contempt in the 
disputations of logic, in the insufferable formalisms of grammar. 
They could look upon the art of poetry as the only worthy part 
of learning. They could bestow on even the greatest representa- 
tives of the art of reasoning that contempt which the cubist 
painter of yesterday awarded to Raphael, or that which is visited 
on Pope by the writer of to-day’s vers libre. 

This revolt might serve for themselves; but so far as the 
world went it had luckily no might against the permanency of a 
remodeled human mind. The new learning drove out the old 
in substance rather than in spirit. The world received an im- 
measurable gain at the cost of losing the dead shell of the old 
rather than the principles of its life. 

The situation was very different in the contest between hu- 
manism and science; for humanism has what scholasticism 
lacked—actual possessions of universal value. The philosophy 
and theology of the later scholasticism appealed only to the 
technically educated, and that on the side of technical thinking. 
But humanism was based from the first on the great works of 
ancient literature written for the general public and proved by 
time to be of universal appeal. It gathered into its possession 
all that was best of the national literatures as they arose. Hu- 
manism became the conservator, the guardian, the transmitter 
of that which most fully expresses man and most clearly reveals 
man to himself; of that in which all men of all time find the 
highest pleasure and the highest inspiration. After all, the new- 
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fangled poets were right in feeling that Virgil and even Pliny 
are fundamentally different from Remigius or Alexander of 
Paris. 

Humanistic teaching might therefore sink very low or greatly 
change its aims without becoming extinct. It might become as 
dull and formal as was that of the scholastic grammarians; and 
much of its eighteenth century teaching was of this kind. But 
it was done on different material. When scholastic teaching lost 
the inspiration of invention, it lost everything but method. But 
no pedantic formalism could permanently obscure the grandeur 
of AXschylus, the wit of Aristophanes, or the human qualities 
of Cicero and Horace. The formal work was done on something 
the reverse of formal in its spirit; something which could not be 
permanently crushed by pedantry, or extinguished by neglect, or 
even evaporated into culture. Here is a solid body of posses- 
sions which cannot pass over entirely into inner results, but 
must remain as a treasure to which the world may return at any 
time. 

Thus humanism has a permanent security against the in- 
fluence of rivals, which makes the situation of the nineteenth 
century very different from that of the sixteenth. Scholasticism 
was exhausted as a system when it had nothing new to give the 
world. Humanism has a perennial source of power which it 
may use if it will. 

Thus humanism and science dwell together in the academic 
field on terms which humanism scorned to share with its prede- 
cessor. Yet there is no doubt that humanists feel the situation 
to be both humilating and dangerous, and they are right in so 
feeling. The eyes of the world are looking with science and they 
are, therefore, turned in the opposite direction from that in 
which humanism looks. Science looks outward, toward the 
world. She seeks to guide the course of man among the dangers 
and difficulties of the world, and her skill as pilot is primarily 
based on her knowledge of the waters. Humanism looks in- 
ward toward the soul of man and toward the products of his 
soul. Her influence on life comes from within, by influencing 
the springs of action not by directing its course. In view of this 
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fundamental difference, it is a matter of no small concern that 
the world has not only turned toward science but has turned 
from humanism. 

We cannot expect a backward movement which will restore 
humanism to its former influence; nor can we look for a forward 
movement by which the world will advance from a worn out 
science toward a newly invigorated humanism. For science is 
at the beginning of its cycle of development and cannot soon 
reach the stage which the passage of centuries brought in turn 
to scholasticism and to humanism. 

Science has, indeed, its inner product corresponding to the 
intellectualism of scholasticism and the culture of humanism: 
but we are not concerned to-night with its exact nature. Science 
is still so new that its inner result is not likely to be more than a 
by-product at present. Since science is always concerned with 
operations on outward affairs, and since the universe offers a 
limitless field for investigation, it is hard to see how science can 
make its inner product its main end, as both scholasticism and 
humanism did, each in its turn. Any great movement of the 
mind will be dominant so long as it offers unlimited opportunity 
for fundamental discovery with its resulting influence on the 
actions of men. 

Nor is the outlook for humanism much bettered when we turn 
toward the so-called new humanities. It is rather made darker. 
The influence on life of economics and political science is to-day 
at a maximum; but it is a scientific influence rather than a hu- 
manistic one. The outlook of these subjects, and of history as 
well, is outward, as is that of science. They secure their results 
by collecting evidence, by collating documents, by tabulating 
and interpreting statistics. These results are scientific in origin, 
scientific in form, and scientific in their fate. The best products 
of the new humanities claim no immortality. Like all scientific 
documents they are mémoires pour servir and are forgotten when 
their service is over. When they have added themselves to the 
sum of knowledge they disappear in it with a rapidity m propor- 
tion to their greatness and success. They cease to have direct 
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influence on affairs or on thought. They are continually re- 
placed, and they are soon neglected by all except students of the 
history of thought. 

But either in spite of this scientific character or because of it, 
the new humanities have exerted a far more unfavorable in- 
fluence on the position of humanism than did the sciences 
strictly so-called. The world is quick to use the results of nat- 
ural science, but few, even of thinking men, care how they are 
reached; and fewer still have either the taste or the will to engage 
in exploring nature. But history and economics have a double 
appeal. They gain a hearing as humanities; as dealing with 
man; they offer also the freshness of scientific methods and re- 
sults. The new humanities therefore rather than the sciences 
have emptied the classrooms of the humanists since they at- 
tract the very group of students to which humanism most 
strongly appeals. The physical and natural sciences insisted 
on dividing the control of learning with humanism; and so doing 
they not only enlarged the territory of control, but also added 
even more to its population. They did not seriously draw from 
the number who would naturally have sought the humanities; 
but the new humanities have occupied the old territory of 
humanism itself and have claimed the allegiance of its former 
subjects. 

What then is happening to humanism in this revolution of 
thought and teaching? In one way its position is wholly satis- 
factory. It has been swept into the current of science, and as a 
branch of science it has its full share of the opportunities and 
the control of learning. It has its societies, its museums, its 
funds for exploration, its journals, its reports. It has its pro- 
fessorships and faculty positions of every grade. Its scholar- 
ships and fellowships are so numerous that they go seeking can- 
didates rather than find difficulty in choosing among crowds 
of applicants. All these things freely belong to humanism, and 
as a branch of science it has no ground for complaint or reason 
for discouragement. 

But humanists are not satisfied to become scientists; and 
they are quite right in their discontent. The scientific aspect 
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of letters is indeed important, as that of religion is important; 
but letters no more exist for the sake of scientific study than does 
religion; and the humanism which issues only in science is as 
futile as the religion which issues only in theology. And more 
than this, the true humanist is never really at home with science. 
One who has been trained in the “best that has been written and 
thought in the world,” and who has come to regard this as the 
only proper source of training, has little sympathy with science, 
and never completely understands it. At the very least he finds 
that science is altogether too miscellaneous for his taste. Science, 
he thinks, is like the great vessel of the apostolic vision—‘‘as it 
were a sheet knit at the four corners.” This sheet is indeed not 
necessarily let down out of heaven but it is most assuredly filled 
with ‘all manner of four-footed beasts of the earth, and wild 
beasts, and creeping things, and fowls of theair.”’ Thereisnouse 
in asking the humanist to make his dinner from these. The as- 
surance that God has cleansed them may satisfy his religious 
scruples, but his stomach still remains queasy. 

On the other hand, it is, of course, quite possible that any 
humanist should prepare a scientific treatise out of his human- 
istic studies. He may write De optativi usu, a paper quite as 
scientific as that on The Posterior Lymph Hearts of the Turtle, 
in which Senator Lodge smells so great offense;? but even so, 
the humanist feels a difference even if he can not state it. He 
can abandon himself to science with inner comfort only when he 
is in honest, godly humanist company and not with scientific 
knaves. So the scientific side of humanism is not enough for 
the humanist, and it ought not to be enough. 

On another side, too, humanism has no cause for dissatisfac- 
tion. Its studies constitute a large part of elementary dis- 
cipline, and their value is generally acknowledged. The young 
student needs some knowledge of his own language and its 
literature and even of foreign language. This knowledge, we are 
told, he will find useful as preliminary to higher studies; they 
are tools which aid him in the serious work of later years; they 
may also furnish enjoyment for leisure moments and for the slip- 


3 The Value of the Classics, 1917, p. 118. 
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pered ease of old age. Thus, if humanism would be content with 
the elementary part of university education, she might hold it 
for many years; at least until that period arrives in the indefinite 
future when out of science shall have come new phases and 
methods of elementary instruction. 

Humanists therefore are right if they are profoundly dis- 
satisfied with the present situation. They may possibly recog- 
nize it as a legitimate product of evolution, but that fact ren- 
ders it no more agreeable. Their just conviction in the per- 
manent value to the world of the thing which they possess—not 
merely its results in culture—makes it impossible that they 
should assent to changes which on the one side convert human- 
ism into science and on the other relegate it to an inferior and 
subordinate réle in the educational world. Yet if past history 
can be read, that is what is happening. The elementary classes 
of humanistic studies are crowded by students who desire some 
of the training of humanism but care little or nothing for the 
thing itself. The higher classes are nearly emptied, except for 
those who desire humanism on professional or scientific grounds. 

What then are humanists domg to meet the situation? 
Doubtless there is much which does not meet the public eye. 
But if we may judge by appearances they are using the same 
means that the magistri nostri of scholasticism employed in the 
sixteenth century. They are writing articles for The Atlantic 
Monthly about the “assault on humanism,” just as Schaffmulius 
and Unckebunck were writing letters to Magister Ortwin about 
the assault on scholasticism. The writings disclose identical 
situations. The universities are being ruined; learning is being 
overturned; a remnant only of the faithful is left, and that will 
perish unless help speedily come; scholasticism is lost; culture 
will be extirpated. And the twentieth century seems to look for 
help to the same means as did the sixteenth—to exhortations 
and prayers as moral agents, and to degrees and arrangements 
of curricula as practical defenses. 

Can we expect these defenses to be more effective against 
the alleged heresy of to-day than they were against the present 
orthodoxy, when in its turn this was heresy? The same funda- 
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mental fallacy underlies all of these documents. Their authors 
seem to think that learning is something to be protected from 
assaults rather than a robust force to shape the lives of men and 
to control society. They fall into the error of the churchman 
who believes that religion was entrusted to him that he may keep 
it unharmed, “laid up in a napkin,” rather than put into his 
hands as a power to harm the forces of evil. The faith of both 
lasts only to the defensive, and with this attitude of mind, dis- 
couragement and unhappiness are natural and certain. The 
humanists of to-day deprecate assaults. They see and fear and 
write about conspiracies to ‘“‘extirpate culture.’ Their fathers, 
when far fewer, were justly confident in their own power to “sub- 
due kingdoms,” to “turn to flight the armies of the aliens,”’ and 
they found in this faith both safety and happiness. But the 
defensive attitude, that of holding an isolated position sur- 
rounded by the enemy, invites attack and is certain of ultimate 
defeat. 

But humanism has not only its jeremiads and its lamenta- 
tions with their suggestions that the barbarians should be good 
and stop being barbarous. It also goes about seeking testi- 
monials. For in 1917 Princeton University staged a great per- 
formance which resulted in a volume of more than three hun- 
dred speeches and letters—all of them tributes to the classics, 
the center of humanism. These come from men of all kinds and 
degrees, from statesmen and men of affairs, from doctors and 
lawyers and clergymen, from teachers of every grade and of 
every subject; and they all agree in affirming the great and mani- 
fold value of the classics. We need not take time to discuss these 
tributes, we will only cordially endorse them as a whole; nor 
need we quarrel with any one of them. 

Will even the best possible collection of testimonials give 
humanism the aid that it needs? Possibly, since source and 
content of this volume are alike presumptive evidence in its 
favor. But when we find the front page of the morning paper 
filled with tributes to an old and respected citizen—do we need 
to look at the headlines in order to learn what has happened to 
him? To be sure, he has not necessarily “gone to his long re- 
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ward’’—he may be only celebrating his ninetieth birthday. But 
in either case his work is presumably done, and the number and 
the warmth of the tributes are usually proportioned to the final- 
ity of the situation. 

Perhaps there is help in such matters, if we are to regard the 
situation as a desperate one, as a position to be held for a few 
days at any cost. These things may have a momentary use 
against a sudden and temporary movement in the world of 
thought. But against a revolution? Our thoughts mevitably 
recur to Mrs. Partington’s mop—sufficient to an overflowing 
gutter, but hardly equal to the Atlantic Ocean. Let us, how- 
ever, employ a mid-Victorian comparison more suited to the 
dignity of the occasion and of the authors. Would not these and 
similar anxious attempts to ‘‘do something” have been placed 
by Arnold in the same category with those of the Bishops of 
Winchester and Gloucester, both for their good intention and 
for their futility? 

I do not mean to jest over a serious situation. It is no light 
thing that humanists should think it necessary to rush to the 
defense whenever a college president or an educational reformer 
sees fit to draw his pen. It is nothing less than portentous that 
the representatives of an old fighting cause such as the classics 
should go about seeking testimonials like oboli, and paper oboli 
at that. 

In the face of such a situation it is plain that humanism needs 
something other than science or required elementary instruc- 
tion. For I suppose that more money has been spent since 1860 
on research in classical archaeology than in any other period of 
double the length. The mass of papers and books on language 
and literature produced in this country since 1900 is at least ten 
times as great as it was in the twenty years following 1850. 
Would the situation be essentially better if these ratios could be 
doubled? 

And as to the students—those through whom humanism 
must be made a vital force in the community—are their num- 
bers declining in the disciplinary courses of the secondary school 
so much as in the truly humanistic courses of the college? Is 
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Latin, for instance, losing its position as a preparatory study, 
or is it rather failing to keep the students who begin to study it? 
If Latin could retain its hold on the thousands of boys who come 
to college with some elementary knowledge of it, would the 
classicist find great cause for unhappiness? 

I do not propose to answer these questions directly, yet I 
believe that the humanist might well inquire whether the facts 
do not show that what humanism needs is not so much defense 
from champions or tributes from friends as a change in itself. 
I know that it is hazardous for me to take his place, and to ask 
such a question, doubly hazardous even to hint an answer; but 
I shall make the venture. 

What attitude is disclosed toward the subject matter of hu- 
manism by the volume on the value of the classics? I, at least, 
as I read it, am often reminded of Ruskin’s definition of classic 
as meaning “senatorial, academic, authoritative.” The first 
adjectives detach the classics from ordinary human affairs and 
the last hardly restores them. They seem to resemble a standard 
weight or measure, laid up in a bureau of standards for use by 
experts. They are standards employed in literary matters, used 
with senatorial prestige, according to academic rules, and with 
the authority belonging to both. 

But the early humanists believed in humanism just as the 
teachers of applied science to-day believe in their subjects. 
There was nothing remote in the application of humanism to 
life; nothing senatorial in its distance from ordinary humanity. 
Would it ever have entered the head of Erasmus to give such a 
definition of classic as Ruskin’s; and does not its natural appear- 
ance in Ruskin indicate the direction in which humanism has 
moved and give a rough measurement of the distance over which 
it has traveled? 

The question thus raised goes even deeper. In what temper 
does humanism deal with its chief subject matter, literature? 
Literature was written for the world; it belongs in the world; it 
is meant for all men of all ages and all places. Literature be- 
comes “classic” when it is conceived of as belonging in the school 
room, in the study, on the library shelf. Literature is read for 
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pleasure, for inspiration. Classics are studied and imitated to 
form a style or in more general terms, to gain culture. 

The question inevitably arises whether our teachers of Greek 
really hear 


‘dike ocean on a Western beach 
The surge and thunder of the Odyssey.” 


Do the ‘average students” of Greek, as they read it, taste “the 
brine Salt on their lips’? For, if the question is to be answered 
in the affirmative, one cannot see why assaults on humanism 
should trouble teacher or student, still less why they should 
take time to write about them. For such humanism has an in- 
stant power over human affection and over human life, which 
is beyond assault. To such teachers and to such students the 
Odyssey is no more a “classic” than it was to those who first 
listened to its story. There is nothing academic about it, still 
less senatorial; and, if it has authority, it possesses this only as 
all things deeply felt and loved move our lives. 

Is then the Odyssey a “‘classic,”’ the possession of three cen- 
turies of professors, dog-eared by the handling of three hundred 
successive classes of boys? Or does it take the students out of 
the confined atmosphere of the school room to feel the “large 
air” and rejoice in the “free shrill wind” of the prairie, and to 
hear the measured crash of waves coming in out of the Pacific 
to break on a California beach? 

Or to leave sonnets and come nearer home—is Shakespeare 
in our universities a classic, ‘‘senatorial and academic’’—a fit 
subject for “intensive study”? Or do our teachers think of him 
and present him as Magister Unckebunck tells us Virgil was 
presented in the classrooms of his day? Are our lectures on 
Shakespeare enticing students in crowds from the regular 
courses of study? Is the anger of parents aroused because their 
children cannot help giving up their degrees for the sake of such 
poetry? If not, have Virgil and Shakespeare lost their power 
over mind and heart; or have the students changed; or is the 
alteration, partly, at least, in the way that students and letters 
are brought together? If teachers of humanism felt in their 
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subject matter the fresh power of Lang’s verses, could their 
class rooms fail to be crowded? 

But I must go farther if I am to hint at more fundamental 
matters. For, if I am right, humanism needs to be reinstated 
as a force actively operating in the affairs of daily life. If any 
humanist should by chance agree with this opinion, he might 
well look to Arnold as his prophet, though to Arnold rather on 
the side of religion than of culture. Consider Arnold’s definition 
of conduct as “three-fourths of life.” May we not say that the 
troubles of humanism are due, like those of religion, to the fact 
that it has somehow gone out of those three quadrants of life’s 
circle which are occupied by conduct? Has not humanism 
tended to withdraw into the quadrant of culture, just as re- 
ligion is always trying to leave the quadrants of conduct to 
retire into that of piety? This fourth quadrant of life is indeed 
the most important one, since the springs of conduct are there; 
but unless they are really springs of conduct, unless they are 
fulfilled in the actions of the larger sector, they remain sterile, 
as Pater says of culture. Nor can humanism abandon three 
quarters of life to science and retain power in the remainder any 
more than religion can. The fundamental question for both is 
how to extend their power from their own peculiar quadrant 
over the other three. 

I suppose that an adherent of any recognized type of re- 
ligion would promptly reject Arnold’s definition of religion as 
“morality touched by emotion”; and truly the words connote a 
religion like that of Arnold rather than that of St. Paul, or St. 
Francis, or Luther, or Wesley. Yet all of the innumerable 
heroes of faith were men who “wrought righteousness”; they 
who were “not disobedient to the heavenly vision” were able 
to realize the religious emotions of the fourth quadrant of life in 
the conduct, the morals, of the other three. They did what 
Arnold defined, but they did it with passion and not in his cool 
and measured way; and so doing they made religion an oper- 
ating force in life’s great sector of conduct. Scholars like Hras- 
mus would have understood what was meant by “morality 
touched by literature.” They conceived of humanism as an 
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operating force in the student and through him in society; and 
humanism displaced scholasticism partly because it had a prac- 
tical capacity to develop personality, to control conduct, and to 
guide life, which scholasticism had lost. 

Nor does the analogy between religion and humanism end 
here. How is religion to-day trying to meet the same problems 
that humanism faces? A generation ago humanism and re- 
ligion were standing side by side in common defense against 
science. The religionists were defending theology from the 
“assault”? of science, as humanism is being defended to-day. 
Some belated religionists are still rallying to that defense, but 
they only make more clear a fundamental change. For religion 
has to-day other work in hand than defense. It is trying to se- 
cure a new and more effective control of conduct; and when re- 
ligion enters upon a work so great and sees the possibilities of a 
success so unlimited, it will not bother itself about matters of 
defense; still less will it seek testimonials. 

This movement is unorganized asa whole. It is rather an in- 
finity of detached movements, great and small; it most conspicu- 
ously lacks a prophet; it not infrequently assumes strange shapes 
and undertakes foolish enterprises. None of us can sympathize 
with all of its forms, for some of them are mutually contradictory. 
But everywhere in the religious world men are trying to realize 
religion in conduct and are succeeding on a scale never before 
reached. We all know some of the larger organizations which 
are definitely seeking this end and I name some of them at ran- 
dom—Christian Science, the Salvation Army, the Red Cross, 
the Y.M.C.A., the Knights of Columbus. And thesame tendency 
is quite as plain within older religious bodies not specifically so 
organized. All of them are trying to extend religion out of the 
quadrant of piety around the other three quadrants of conduct. 
So doing, they show their faith that in religion lies a permanent 
force to control human life, which needs only right representa- 
tion in order to become effective. So with humanism; if it is 
to live again in the world as it once was alive, it must extend out 
of the quadrant of culture and into those of conduct. It will 
be reinstated in affairs by such a faith set at work. Humanists 
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must realize literature not passively, not as a standard, not 
even as a “classic,”’ but as a source of potential energy which 
it is their business to convert into kinetic energy for guiding and 
controlling conduct. 

As I see it, therefore, humanism should learn a lesson from 
religion, which it so closely resembles both in its emotional qual- 
ity and in the possession of one of the world’s great treasures. 
It needs to meet the world with a new faith and a new con- 
fidence. There will be no gain until that time comes; and when 
it comes all will see that the power of letters over life is deep- 
seated and permanent like that of religion. The humanist must 
in a sense forget that literature is a means of culture, just as the 
teacher of religion must forget that religion is a means of piety. 
He must think of letters as a controlling force for men actively 
engaged in the affairs of the world and interested in them; he 
must not think of letters as a pleasure for the closet, or as a tool 
for the craftsman. The humanist must teach his students not 
to turn to Wordsworth from the ‘‘machinery of life’’—to use 
Pater’s words—but so to understand life’s ‘‘machinery”’ as to see 
that Wordsworth is part of it. 

But if this end is to be reached, the humanist must not look 
at life with Arnold’s cool and critical eye. He must preach 
humanism as a gospel, not merely discuss it as a classroom topic. 
He must seek his incentive to action, not so much from the 
pleasant haunts of academic life as in the great outer world that 
“lieth in darkness.” 

And thus I come to the words which I chose to head my ad- 
dress: Ecce, posui te in lucem genttum—Behold, I have set thee 
for a light to the nations. I chose the words partly because of 
their associations. They were spoken at a turning point of 
history. Through them the Hebrew might learn in a single 
phrase the full scope of the truth that his religion was not for 
himself, or for his people, but for the world. Centuries after- 
ward, at another turning point of history, in Antioch of Pisidia, 
they rose unsought to the lips of the apostle through whom our 
faith went out into the greater world. And thenceforward, in 
all ages, in every country, they have inspired the leadership of 
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those who have seen that religion does not exist for the sake of 
the church, but that the church exists that religion may be ‘“‘a 
light to the nations.”” So speaking to religion they hold an equal 
message for those to whom literature has been given as the other 
great source of light for the world. 

For the words also tell us the end for which literature came 
to man, the aim, the hope, and the confidence of prophet and 
poet alike. It was not merely to train students in elementary 
studies, or to furnish subjects for doctor’s theses; not merely to 
provide ‘“‘authoritative”’ classics, ‘‘senatorial and academic,” not 
merely to produce a “‘sterile’’ culture that 

“The souls of nigh three thousand years 
Have here laid up their hopes and fears 
And all the earnings of their pain.” 

It is humanism, humanitas, the life of these souls, the life 
which was the light of their fellows in Greece, in Rome, in 
England, that is embodied in literature, given in trust into the 
care of humanists that it may illuminate the world forever. They 
must see to it that in each generation humanism is “a light to 
lighten the nations,” if they are to retain it themselves as the 
glory of a chosen people. 


NATIONALISM AND HUMANITY 


BY JAMES ALBERT WOODBURN 


Delivered before the Gamma of Indiana, at Indiana University, on May 
25, 1922. Reprinted by permission from The Indiana 
University Alumni Quarterly for January, 1923. 


It is my purpose in this address to discuss the nature of na- 
tionalism and its services to the world, and to speak of its rela- 
tion to the higher and nobler allegiance which we know as loy- 
alty to humanity. 

This will be recognized as a large undertaking and I am well 
aware that it can be only partially accomplished. 

The Old Testament has been called the gospel of nationalism, 
the New Testament, the gospel of humanity. 

The religion of the ancient Hebrew, as we know, inculcated 
an intense nationalism. The children of Israel were taught al- 
ways to look upon themselves as the chosen people of God. It 
was a part of their religion and of their system of education, and 
it was in keeping with their law and custom, that they should 
be constantly reminded of their past. Their ancestral tradi- 
tions; their origin in Abraham, and the Covenant promise of a 
great nation; their bondage in Egypt, their marvelous deliver- 
ance at the Red Sea, under a great leader and lawgiver; their 
sufferings and wanderings in the wilderness; their backslidings 
and longings for the fleshpots of slavish and sordid days; their 
victorious crossing of the Jordan, and their final triumph in 
their conquest and possession of the promised land,—this story 
of heroism and sacrifice and of constant divine interventions 
ov their behalf had a direct and powerful tendency to create in 
the Hebrew mind a strong feeling of nationalism. They cul- 
tivated a feeling of separateness from what they called the 
heathen nations about them and an intolerance toward those 
Gentile nations whom they despised. This national story of the 
Hebrews, together with their songs, their memorials, their feasts, 
their trials and tribulations, and, in all and above all, their faith 
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in a common destiny and a great mission,—these are the factors 
which transformed a degraded race of slaves into an ordered 
people, into a nation, under law and government. The story of 
their national origin and struggle was constantly told from sire 
to son. The children were never allowed to forget the heroism, 
the suffering and sacrifices of the fathers, and the miraculous 
ways by which the God of their fathers had interfered to pre- 
serve their nation. 

When they had crossed the Jordan, Joshua, their great mili- 
tary leader, the successor of Moses, commanded every man to 
take a stone upon his shoulder for the erection of a memorial, 
that this may be “a sign among you, that when your children 
ask their fathers in time to come, saying, ‘What mean these 
stones?’ then ye shall answer them that they are intended as a 
memorial unto the children of Israel forever.”” Thus they would 
celebrate the victory and deliverance which they had witnessed. 
The victory was theirs and they had now come into possession 
of the land which the God of Abraham had designed for them 
as a heritage forever. 

This little nation occupying a land hardly larger than Dela- 
ware may be said to have had a continuous national life for 
nearly a thousand years. But at last came their earthly end. 
The nation lost its land. Its capital, the Holy City, was looted 
and destroyed. The last of its kings reigning at Jerusalem was 
taken prisoner; his sons were butchered before his eyes; the 
captive nobles were executed; and the king was taken in chains 
to Babylon, his eyes were put out, and he was left to die a mis- 
erable death within his darkened prison-house. 

Not only the land and the Holy City, but the people them- 
selves were gone, carried to Babylon, an exiled captive band, 
where, under the taunts of their conquerors, refusing to sing 
their patriot songs, they hung their harps upon the willow trees 
and sat down by Babel’s streams and wept. From every human 
point of view that was the end of their nation, of land and 
people. But even in that foreign land and in their dark hour of 
adversity, they remembered their past, and there came from one 
of their prophets that wonderful patriot vow of devotion,— 
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“O Jerusalem, if I forget thee let my right hand forget her cun- 
ning; if I do not remember thee let my tongue cleave to the roof 
of my mouth.” A fiercer national hatred of an enemy nation 
was never expressed than was expressed by the psalmist of 
exiled Israel who blessed with highest happiness those that 
might be able to dash the little ones of Babylon against the 
stones. Here there seemed to be an undying spirit, a spirit that, 
after a captivity of seventy years, led this people to return with 
laughter and song over a trek of a thousand miles to recover 
their land and to build again the ruined walls of their Holy City.! 

I recall this story of an ancient people to illustrate the spirit 
of nationalism, with its good side and its bad. I think it a good 
illustration. Here were the elements, the essential factors, of 
nationalism: 

Here was the land. To the Jew it was a holy land, a geo- 
graphical area in which they lived and which they called their 
own. To this land with its capital and its shrines the patriot 
Jew was devotedly attached. Here were the green graves, or 
the tombs, of his sires; here he had been born and bred and here 
he expected to be gathered to his fathers. 

Here we find unity of race, usually regarded as another essen- 
tial element in nationhood. The Jew most of all protected and 
safeguarded the purity of his race. 

Here, also, was a common language, a binding force of high 
importance in promoting the existence and growth of a nation, 
Largely upon the language of a people depends the thought of 
those who use it; and when you can govern the thought of a peo- 
ple you can largely shape their action and their destiny. ‘There 
is indeed nothing,” says Ramsay Muir, “that will so readily give 
unity to divergent races as the use of a common tongue, and in 
very many cases unity of language and the community of ideas 
which it brings, have proved the main binding force in a nation.” 
A nation may have diverse racial elements, but if they speak a 
common language standardized by a great literature they can be 

1 This paragraph is adapted from my address delivered in the State- 


house in Indianapolis, December 11, 1916, on the occasion of the centen- 
nial celebration of Indiana’s admission to statehood. 
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welded into nationhood. This unity of language, together witha 
great poetic and prophetic literature, was a national possession 
of the ancient Hebrew. This brought him ‘‘a common inspira- 
tion of great ideas, a common heritage of songs and folklore, im- 
pressing upon each successive generation the national point of 
view.” 

We find here among the ancient Hebrews another powerful 
nation-making force,—namely, unity of religion. In this respect 
the Jew was peculiar. To him patriotism and religion were in- 
terchangeable terms. The Holy Temple was the unifying sym- 
bol of his nationality, the central shrine to which on memorial 
days the tribes repaired. There the tribes went up; there were 
set the thrones of judgment; there the people were bidden to 
unite their voices in prayer for the peace and prosperity of 
Jerusalem. 

I would not overemphasize the factor of a common religion 
in promoting and preserving nationality; but in one sense it is of 
vital importance. Unless a people have common fundamental 
conceptions of morality; unless they believe together that they 
have some mission in life, and that they have certain duties to 
themselves, to their neighbors, and to the world, their unity and 
co-operation will be difficult if not impossible to attain. We wit- 
ness to-day the sad difficulty of realizing a united nation in Ire- 
land. Mohammedanism and Hinduism in India may prevent 
in the future, as it has in the past, the attainment of national 
unity in that ancient land. 

Land, race, language, and religion,—these are the great fac- 
tors usually mentioned in promoting nationalism. But there is 
one greater than these, greater than all of them combined. Lack- 
ing any one of these, or lacking them all, a people may still grow 
strong in its spirit of nationalism. The Greeks lived widely scat- 
tered over many lands, yet they retained a strong sense of na- 
tional unity. The Poles, representing persistent and passionate 
nationalism, have lived for a century and a half without any land 
they could call their own. Almost every modern nation is a mix- 
ture of races,—the Teutonic nations especially so, Germany, 
Britain, and America, Here in America we have fully forty na- 
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tionalities, or foreign elements, represented in our population. 
That fact presents a problem in nationalism, but during the late 
War the unity and national spirit of America was a wonderful 
revelation to our enemies and to foreign observers. In the spirit 
of national union we almost surprised ourselves. Never before 
in war had the American people been so united. It has been 
shown that the differing racial elements may forget their an- 
cestral and divergent origins and find a stronger bond of union 
even than race or language. As to language, we know that in 
Switzerland three languages are spoken, but no one doubts the 
unity of the Swiss national spirit. We know that where all re- 
ligions are free and none is imposed, radical differences of re- 
ligion may exist within a nation without interfering with na- 
tional loyalty or with the strength of the national spirit. But 
there is one factor that is indispensable, one supreme tie that 
binds. It is the possession of a common history, of a common 
past, a common tradition, “the memory of sufferings endured 
and victories achieved,” of ‘great personalities and names that 
embody the character and ideals of the nation, the sacred places 
wherein the national memory is enshrined.”’ 

“Heroic achievements, agonies heroically endured, these,”’ says 
Professor Muir, ‘‘are the sublime food by which the spirit of na- 
tionhood is nourished: from these are born the sacred and im- 
perishable traditions that make the soul of nations.” 

We have seen that the Jew in exile, in ancient days, had, in 
high degree, this indestructible quality of nationhood. Every 
people worthy of a life of its own and a place in history will nour- 
ish in spirit this priceless heritage. Pericles illustrated it when 
he spoke his immortal words over the Athenian dead, who 
rested, as he said, ‘not so much in their distinguished tombs as in 
their glory left behind them for an everlasting record.” Schiller 
in his ‘William Tell’ helped to create for the Swiss this spirit 
of nationality, in a way that illustrates vividly how sentiment 
and will, not language and race, create anation. Mr, J. Holland 
Rose, in his ““Nationality in Modern History,” reminds us that 
the Swiss look back to the heroism of Tell and the scene on the 
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Riitli rock as the beginning of their national life. The story may 
be legendary, or only semi-historical, but the effect is the same. 
Says Mr. Rose: 

“Tt is one of those episodes that make the heart of a people 
beat fast with pride and hope. In the Swiss House of Parliament 
at Berne the Riitli scene has been painted large on the wall be- 
hind the President’s chair. In that Parliament there are men 
who speak French, German, and Italian; but the feeling of 
unity aroused by the contemplation of that scene transcends 
mere diversities of tongue, and merges the fragments of those 
now warring peoples in a fervidly Swiss nationality which bids 
fair to outlast [it has outlasted] the divisive influences of the 
great war.” 

In the same way the Scots are a nation, despite two lan- 
guages. The story of their struggles, the history of a worthy 
past, of Wallace and Bruce, of Bannockburn and Flodden Field, 
—this is the cement that binds them, wherever Scots foregather, 
into a common life. The patriot heart of the Scotchman re- 
sponds with fervor to the lines of his national bard: 

O Scotia, my dear, my native soil! 
For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent! 


Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 
Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet content! 


O Thou who poured the patriotic tide 
That streamed through Wallace’s undaunted heart, 
Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride 
Or nobly die, the second glorious part, 
O never, never Scotia’s realm desert; 
But still the patriot and the patriot’s bard 
In bright succession raise, her ornament and guard. 
Among every worthy historic nation God is claimed as the 
patriot’s God, “his friend, inspirer, guardian, and reward.” 
America is a land with only a brief history, but that history 
has been long enough and has been marked with enough notable 
achievement, to give us the spiritual power of a national life. 
This nationalism came to America by a slow growth. It was not 


a creation; it did not spring full-fledged, like Minerva, from the 


? Rose, ‘Nationality in Modern History,” p. 46. 
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brain of Jove. It came through trial and tribulation, from 
heroic names and great endeavors. Seventy years of union 
passed before we could be sure whether we were a nation or a 
mere congeries of federated States. Now it is possible for his- 
toric names and memories to thrill and stir within us the na- 
tional spirit. We have heard the words of Webster: “There are 
Concord and Lexington and Bunker Hill and there they will 
remain forever.”” There is Plymouth Rock, and Valley Forge 
and Gettysburg, and the ‘Battle Hymn of the Republic,” and, 
above all, the old flag, the sacred emblem of union and nation- 
ality. 

These names have a meaning and a force that no man can 
either define or defy. They represent the force of the national 
feeling. That feeling was expressed by a humble son of the Re- 
public (Ben Wade, of Ohio) standing in the United States Sen- 
ate, in a dark hour of our history, at the opening of the Civil 
War: 

“Sir, Istand by the flag and the Union of these States. Wash- 
ington and his compatriots fought for that good old flag. Itshall 
never be hauled down, but shall be the glory of the Government 
to which I belong as long as my life shall continue. To main- 
tain it, Washington and his compatriots fought for liberty and 
the rights of man; and I will add that my own father, although 
but a humble soldier of the Revolution, fought in the same great 
cause, and went through hardships and privations sevenfold 
worse than death, in order to bequeath it to his children. It 
is my inheritance. It was my protector in infancy, and the 
pride and glory of my riper years; and Mr. President, although 
it may be assailed on every side, by the grace of God, under its 
shadow I will die.” 

May I a little further illustrate the character and strength of 
this national spirit? I am convinced that it has most precious 
qualities; that it is immortal. It should be enlightened, but 
neither discouraged nor displaced. The love of country, the love 
of the community in which a man lives is as old as human asso- 
ciation. We may well think of it as a spiritual conception that 
is unconquerable and indestructible. This spirit may ennoble a 
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man and ennoble a nation and lead both men and nations to be 
willing to be used in the service of mankind. Horace said that 
it is “sweet and pleasant to die for one’s country.” The Greeks 
at Thermopyle, Arnold of Winkelried, the patriotism of Wash- 
ington, the heroes who in all ages have been willing to give to 
their country the last full measure of a patriot’s devotion,— 
these patriot spirits are worthy of the praises of men and the 
emulation of the ages. 

It is related of Fichte, having at last caught the spirit of the 
common people and of the German nation, that at the close of 
one of his lectures he seized a musket and joined the volunteers 
who were hastening to fight the battles of their fatherland 
against Napoleon, the great despoiler of nations. In that great 
national uprising the soil of Germany thrilled beneath the tread 
of her patriot sons,—though Goethe, alas! still lingered without 
responsive throb to the emotion that shook his country. 

No man should be too great or too small, too high or too low, 
that he should miss the response that should come from the 
patriotic appeal. 


Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land, 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wandering on a foreign strand? 


If such there breathe, go mark him well. 
For him no minstrel raptures swell, 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim, 
Despite those titles, power and pelf 

The wretch concentered all in self 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown 

And doubly dying shall go down 

To the vile dust from which he sprung 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 


True national patriotism is not consistent with a higher loy- 
alty to humanity. It may indeed be of supreme service to man- 
kind. Mazzini, the outstanding patriot and nationalist of the 
nineteenth century, inculeated love of country, but he was 
moved by a larger faith in the unity of the human race. The 
controlling passion of his life was for the unification of Italy 
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under a free republic; but he held that liberty and independence 
were one; that fatherland and humanity are inseparable terms 
with every people striving to become a nation. 

Who can doubt that the unification of Italy and the triumph 
of the national spirit of that great people have been of great 
benefit to mankind? True also of France, and also of Germany, 
before the perversion of that spirit to purposes of imperialism 
and conquest. 

I can but refer to the dangers in modern nationalism,—a 
topic worthy of much fuller discussion. 

Extreme nationalism may lead a people to a career of con- 
quest under the conviction that they have a superior life, of 
customs and ideas that they ought to impose upon the world. 
Nationalism should eschew the spirit of dominance. If small 
nationalities are to be submerged, dominated, or controlled by 
more powerful ones, nationalism is not preserved but destroyed. 
The life of Servia or of Belgium is as precious as that of Britain 
or Imperial Germany. 

Misguided and unenlightened nationalism may lead to false 
patriotism, to national pride and boasting, to jingoism and 
chauvinism. To boast of one’s country is not patriotic. For 
an American to say that America is the greatest country in the 
world is no sign of patriotism. It may be a sign of his ignorance, 
egotism, and false pride. Modesty is still a human virtue, 
whether among individuals or among nations. If a man should 
say: “I am the greatest man in the world,” we should know how 
to classify him; we know that the true patriot will not go around 
braying about his country in such a fashion. Why should we 
call a man a patriot who speaks so immodestly of his country? 
Whatsoever things are good about our country, whatsoever 
things are true, beautiful, and of good report, let us reveal these 
to the world, and let our virtues speak for themselves. 

It is not patriotic to flatter one’s countrymen or to assure 
them that they are always right in what they are dong. The 
patriot may feel that his countrymen may need to be told ex- 
actly the opposite; it may take courage to say it, but why should 
we float with the stream in easy indolence? 
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A man isnot a patriot merely because he wishes the commu- 
nity to which he belongs to be aggrandized at the expense of a 
community to which he does not belong. To desire the success 
of a cause because it is mine and not because it is right is merely 
a form of selfishness in man. ‘‘My country right or wrong”’ is 
no more patriotic than “myself right or wrong” is noble and un- 
selfish. Two notable utterances in our history seem to stand 
in conflict: 

In 1816 Commodore Decatur proposed his famous toast,— 
“Our country, in her intercourse with foreign nations, may she 
ever be right, but our country right or wrong.” 

A little over a decade later, William Lloyd Garrison, as he 
entered upon the war against human slavery from which he 
vowed he would never cease, placed at the head of his Liberator, 
“Our country is the world, our countrymen are all mankind.” 

Garrison was but repeating the utterances of noble souls who 
had gone before, whose purposes had been to serve the cause of 
liberty and humanity. Seneca had said, ‘‘I am not the native 
of a small corner only; the whole world is my fatherland.” 

Socrates had said that he was ‘not an Athenian or a Greek 
but a citizen of the world.” 

Tom Paine in his “Rights of Man” had proclaimed, “My 
country is the world, my religion to serve humanity.” 

Shall we say that these men, like the German and French 
writers and philosophers of the eighteenth century, were cos- 
mopolitans, not patriots? Or, shall we say that their patriotism 
was higher and nobler and more eternal than a love merely for 
one’s own country? It is our place to reconcile the patriot and 
the cosmopolitan, the national and the international. Na- 
tionalism and humanity may abide together, and each may serve 
the other. 

We should love our country and in peace or war we should 
stand by her. If she be wrong we should still stand by her by 
doing our utmost to set her right and to lead her to make recom- 
pense for the wrong. 

But national selfishness and national self-will and national 
injustice are no better than are these qualities when manifested 
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in an individual. If a man should say: ‘Me first; not only me 
first, but me only,” would anyone look on such a man as manly 
and noble? He would be despicable and mean. That way with 
any man or with any association of men leads to strife and 
trouble. 

The patriot is one who will sacrifice himself for the good of 
his country; who will take pains to find out where lies the right 
and wrong, or the wise and the unwise course. If convinced 
that the rulers of his country are wrong or unwise, the patriot 
is one who will have the courage to stand up and say so; who 
will be ready to confront his rulers and, if need be, undergo 
pains and penalties, legal or social, and will dare to stand against 
the frowns and sneers and hoots and howls of the multitude,— 
that man is the patriot, the man who sacrifices himself for his 
country’s good. 

Man was first loyal to his family, then to his village, then to 
his clan, then to his tribe, then to his city, then to his common- 
wealth, than to his nation. May he not now rise to a higher loy- 
alty, and, still loving his own nation most of all, insist that his 
country shall become the servant of mankind? 

This inquiry brings us to consider the gospel of humanity. 
The same race that gave us so fully the gospel of nationalism 
gave us also the gospel of humanity, the gospel of the lowly 
Nazarene. 

When he was asked what is the greatest commandment of 
all, Jesus replied, ‘“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind,” and he 
added, ‘‘The second commandment is like unto this, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.”” On these two commandments he 
hung the whole law and the prophets. He did not say, love your 
nation and despise other nations. He did not even say, love 
your country above all countries. But when asked, “Who is 
my neighbor?” he replied with the immortal parable of the 
good Samaritan, teaching a gospel that cuts across all class and 
race lines and distinctions, in love and service for all humanity. 

That was a hard doctrine for the nationalist Jew to learn. 
The Roman centurion learned it more easily. The Roman cap- 
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tain had seen more of the world. His benevolence and good-will 
rose above national and religious lines. Although a Roman, he 
was ready to give alms and build a synagogue for the Jews, 
whose nationals usually had a fierce hatred towards the Romans. 
Peter, the chief of the apostles, steeped in Judaism, having been 
taught that it was unlawful for a man that is a Jew to keep com- 
pany or visit with one of another nation, seemed unable to ac- 
cept this gospel of humanity. He was brought to it only when 
in a trance he saw the heavens opened and the vision of a great 
sheet knit at the four corners and let down to earth which re- 
vealed to him that what God had cleansed, referring to a saving 
power for the human race, that he should not call common or 
unclean; that God was no respecter of persons, or of nations, 
but in every nation he that feareth him and worketh righteous- 
ness is accepted of Him. 

Here was the gospel of humanity, the fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of man. 

Will America hear and heed the call of this gospel? 

The nations of the world are now confronting the question 
whether they can rise above their national egoism for the service 
of humanity. This nation, along with others, has presented to it 
an outstanding opportunity. Will the people of America sink 
into sordid selfishness and materialism, or will they rise to the 
opportunity before them? Can we overcome the deadening re- 
action and partisanship that followed the War, and demand that 
our national powers and the talents that have been committed 
to us shall be used in such a way as to make our mighty nation 
an instrument to promote the welfare of mankind? 

We now have before the world and demanding the attention 
of this nation the permanent court of international justice. It is 
the first fruit of the League of Nations, the first outgrowth of 
that historic creation. The court is composed of eleven jurists 
and experts on international law. Our recognition of this court 
is urged by both those who have opposed and those who have 
favored the League of Nations. So far the United States has 
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not joined the court—be it said to our shame! Despite that 
fact, an eminent American, John Bassett Moore, has been 
chosen as a member of the court.’ 

The object of the court is to apply the processes of law and 
reason to our international relations. There are two ways for 
the settlement of disputes among men: one is by force, the other 
by law. The process of law has been adopted, and courts have 
long been established for the hearing of disputes, within the 
domestic life of every civilized nation on earth. But as between 
nations it is still true, even after so many centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, that the only way a dispute can be settled in a breach 
between two nations is by force of arms. Such a resort is the 
abnegation of all law, since in the midst of arms the laws are 
silent. It is now proposed that this court of international law 
shall hear the case and that the contending nations shall abide 
by its decision. As it is now, all wars are lawful; international 
brutality has never been made unlawful by any treaty, con- 
vention, or agreement since the world began. However un- 
justifiable, however wasteful, wicked, and cruel a war may be, 
it is still lawful among nations. Has the time not come to make 
war an outlaw? If the present statesmen and rulers of the world 
cannot accomplish it, the peoples of the world, the public opin- 
ion behind statesmen and governments, must demand it and 
bring it to pass. Is this not a call of humanity? 

Here is the next step in the long progress of mankind from 
savagery to civilization. While men accept this monstrous evil 
of war as an institution to which the nations have a legal right 
to resort, each for itself as it sees fit, we shall continue to have 
wars and preparation for wars. As we look back upon history 
and the evolution of human society; as we trace the progress of 
man from barbarism and savagery to an ordered state, there is 
one certain mark by which evidence of human progress may be 

’Since the delivery of this address Secretary Hughes in a campaign 
speech (Boston, October, 1922) has indicated the desire of the American 
government to find some way (without recognizing the League of Nations) 
by which America may have a voice in selecting the judges of this court. 
Then, he thinks, America could join the other civilized countries of the world 


in recognizing the jurisdiction and supporting the work of this worthy 
international body for the dominance of law and reason among nations. 
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known. It is by the degree in which law and courts have sup- 
planted the methods of force and violence. What now is the 
first demand of humanity upon our nation of to-day? It is to 
give our aid in the prevention of war. To that end we must 
joiu with other nations in obtaining and recognizing a code and 
a court of international law. 

We have just adjourned an international conference and ob- 
tained a four-power treaty. Itis but a small beginning. A four- 
power treaty for conference and co-operation is good, but a fifty- 
power treaty is better. We must move immediately for a world 
conference of all civilized nations. This conference should pro- 
duce a code of international law which every nation can accept 
and agree to abide by. This code should specifically provide, 
first of all, for the outlawry of war. 

What the world needs now is not more “rules of humanized 
warfare,”’ not more “laws of war,” but rather laws against war. 

How vain it is to agree to scrap a few old obsolete battle- 
ships (that airplanes may easily blow out of the water, though 
they may have cost $40,000,c00 apiece) while retaining the 
“legal right” to destroy all life and property by the more mod- 
ern and more effective weapons of destruction! How senseless 
it is for nations in conference to lay down “‘rules’”’ prescribing 
the legitimate use of poison gas and the submarine! If war 
remains lawful and these agencies are recognized and retained 
as its legitimate weapons, everyone knows that when war comes 
no “rules” will be binding and that any nation, in the hate and 
madness of war, will let loose for the destruction of its enemy 
all the horrors of gas and submarine or of any other agency 
which human or devilish ingenuity can devise. 

The war devil cannot be beaten about the bush in this way. 
There is only one way for the nations to meet the problem of 
war. The public law of the world, declared in solemn assembly 
of the nations and accepted by each and all, should forbid a na- 
tion to go to war; war should be declared abolished as a means of 
settling disputes between nations. In that case a nation should 
have access to a world court with recognized jurisdiction over 
purely international disputes. By this court and its decisions all 
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nations shall agree to abide, and to carry out in good faith its 
orders and decrees. Its judgments shall be final, without appeal, 
and previous agreement to comply with the terms of its judg- 
ment shall be required before the contestants are admitted to 
its proceedings. This is the only basis for the existence of a 
court in any orderly society. 

Is this merely the vision of idealists? Is it only an imprac- 
ticable dream that can never be realized? 

Not to those who believe in the progress of mankind. Re- 
duced to simple terms, it is merely a proposal to substitute 
reason for brute force in the settlement of international dis- 
putes. It is to bring into operation a court for the trial of cases 
between nations. Why should it be thought a thing unreason- 
able, that nations should be willing to submit their differences 
to such a court, high-minded, fair, impartial—no international 
judge to sit where his nation’s case is involved—and that such 
a court should be allowed to pass on all questions that are not 
purely national? It is not unreasonable, nor is it impossible, 
and it is demanded to-day by the highest interests of humanity. 

Individuals have united in the community and the state to 
avoid strife and private war and neighborhood feuds and to 
preserve the good order and peace of society. Will someone 
say who believes in the evolution of society, and has hope for 
humanity, why nations may not unite and submit their differ- 
ences to an international court of reason and equity? There is 
no good reason, nothing but national pride, selfishness, and per- 
versity. 

There are individuals in society who are not yet orderly, 
law-abiding, or self-controlled. But if a man be quarrelsome 
and lawless; if he insists on fighting and shooting and killing 
some of his neighbors, the state can imprison him or put him 
where he can do no harm. The police and the sheriffs and the 
militia exist to keep the peace and protect society against such 
dangerous characters. This is the chief function of government 
among men, to maintain order, to protect life and property, and 
to secure justice among individuals. Can there not be also a 
society of nations? Can civilized nations not agree, as civilized 
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men have long since agreed, that they will come into court for 
justice instead of going to war to enforce their own claims by 
violence? Here is a court that will represent the organized law 
of the world. Who can doubt that it will wield a mighty in- 
fluence for order and equity and the peace of the world? 

Is there anything in this proposal to alarm Americans? Does 
it in any way endanger our precious national heritage? Will it 
interfere with any worthy or laudable national ambition? Will 
it in any way impair our independence or our sovereignty? 
Would it detract in the least from any citizen’s love of his coun- 
try? On the contrary, it would add to his devotion and to his 
pride in his country’s achievements and her place among the 
nations of the earth. Is there anything in it contrary to the 
spirit of Washington or Jefferson or Lincoln? On the contrary, 
it seeks to carry out the highest aspirations and purposes of 
these great men. ‘‘With malice toward none, with charity for 
all,’”’ these men were ever ready to heal up the nation’s wounds 
and to achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among our- 
selves and with all nations. And even now, regardless of politics 
and despite the partisan misrepresentation of recent years, there 
are millions of our countrymen for whom that vision of a world 
leagued against war and in the interest of humanity has never 
faded. It will never fade. The tide for a peaceful league of 
nations will rise again, and America will take her rightful place 
in friendly federation with other nations to promote the peace- 
ful progress of the world. 

This conference and association of nations, to which men 
now in the seats of power in America once fully committed them- 
selves, while serving to relieve the world of the woeful curse of 
war, substituting a court of equity for war’s bloody decisions, 
will do nothing to deprive America of her national rights and 
powers. One right only do we surrender, the right to make an 
aggressive war. We would still preserve our Monroe Doctrine, 
our tariffs, and revenue policies, our right to repel invasion, our 
right to limit immigration, to expel aliens, and to maintain all 
other protective and domestic policies. We are asked merely 
to put our civilization more fully under the control of law and 
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courts and to cease to assert in the spirit of extreme nationalism, 
or jingoism, our determination to safeguard for ourselves our 
“national honor and vital interests,’-—terms which are often 
used merely to justify and fortify ourselves for war. 

If when differences arise between nations, there can be a 
reasonable guarantee that law and reason may be substituted 
in their settlement for brute force, new hope and life will arise 
for civilization and humanity. 

That was the purpose of the League of Nations, the League 
that is now in existence and was so lately under discussion in this 
country. It will continue to be under discussion until it is ap- 
proved, or until some better agency is found for the service of 
humanity in the prevention of war. The constitution of the 
League is tentative and temporary; its purposes are fundamen- 
tal. Its prime purpose was to outlaw war. Many true lovers 
of humanity, opponents of war and advocates of peace, have 
objected to the League because it recognizes the legality of war. 
This may be a legitimate objection, but it is ene that may be 
easily removed by the action of the League itself. The alter- 
native to the League is what we now have, isolation, combina- 
tions, alliances, and balances of powers. These produce what 
we now see, rivalry, suspicion, war, and international chaos. 
The legality of war is recognized not more but less by the con- 
stitution of the League. The League was designed essentially 
to restrain the employment of war and it recognizes war’s legal- 
ity only in the sense of recognizing the rightful and legal use of 
force against a national outlaw, against a nation that attempts 
conquest and aggression and enters upon an unjust war, re- 
fusing to listen to the counsels of peace. If a covenant-breaking 
nation, with its heart set on evil ways, deliberately goes upon 
the warpath, regardless of the rights of other nations and of the 
law and the compact to which the nations have agreed, then we 
feel that in some way such a nation should be restrained; then 
the League recognizes that force may be used—armed force— 
to reduce to impotence such a disturber of international peace. 

Perhaps this remedy, this recourse to arms even as a last re- 
sort is not indispensable. The associated nations may be able to 
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rely upon mutual consent and good-will. Where there is a will 
there will be found a way. The only indispensable thing is 
good-will among the nations. The League, as it is, is a political 
body, and I recognize that there is a reasonable doubt whether 
the members of such a league can hold together in the final test 
and emergency of enforcing its decisions by making war on a 
rebellious member. The moral and economic weight of the 
League, backed as it ought to be by the overwhelming public 
opinion of the world, would in most cases prevent the necessity 
of resorting to war in order to obtain the recognition of the 
claims of law and order. 

The same objection is raised to the existing court of inter- 
national justice. How, it is asked, can such a court exist with- 
out the power to enforce its decrees? To the lawyer, especially, 
this power seems necessary to the dignity and respect of any 
court. Against war criminals there must be some recourse. It 
would not be unreasonable to accept an international code that 
provides for an international force to be wielded against a crimi- 
nal nation in last resort. But if the nations can only be brought 
into conference year by year, the cases where such a force would 
be needed would be rare indeed, and as time goes on they would 
be rarer still. 

We remember that in our constitutional debates in 1787 it 
was proposed to give to the United States Supreme Court power 
to enforce its judgments in cases of controversy between States. 
It was not done. The power to coerce a State was not conferred. 
It was refused. Madison contended that the power to force a 
State to obey a mandate of the court would destroy the sover- 
eignty of the States and create revolt, rebellion, and war. Re- 
liance was placed upon the free consent of the States to agree 
to the jurisdiction of the court and to abide by its decisions. 
This they did through a series of decisions under Chief Justice 
Marshall that were very startling and offensive to the advocates 
of State’s rights and State supremacy. In 130 years, as between 
the States, one war has occurred, and only one, under that 
agreement. It is safe there will never be another. 
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It cannot be expected that a world unity and a world power 
will arise corresponding to the national power and spirit of unity 
that arose from the union of the American States. But a world 
court coming from a conference of nations, modeled after the 
Supreme Court of the United States, may be expected to pro- 
duce practical working results. It will cultivate confidence, al- 
lay fear, remove suspicion, and produce in men an enlightened 
international sense. There would always be a risk of antag- 
onism, resistance, or revolution, or that some strong nation 
would be mad enough to defy the world. But it is certain that 
there can be no program for the future betterment of the world 
without some risk, 

Every great adventure carries with it uncertainty, danger, 
and risk. Every notable advance in the progress of the world 
has done so. But of all peoples in the world why should Ameri- 
cans tremble with fear in the face of a new adventure? A cen- 
tury ago our pioneer ancestors plunged into this Western wilder- 
ness. They faced uncertainties, trials, difficulties, dangers; but, 
thank heaven, they were not afraid. In 1787 Washington and 
his compatriots ventured upon the Constitution of the United 
States amid multiplied objections. It was an adventure, a pure 
experiment, full of uncertainties and dangers. Our fathers were 
not then coming into port; they were, rather, launching their 
ship of state for a trial trip. It was not a battleship; it was 
statesmanship. Their league, or union, has weathered many a 
storm, and the greatest civil war in human history was fought 
to maintain it. When the gospel of doubt and fear was preached 
to Washington and when he was told that his plan of union was 
unconstitutional and that the people would never consent to 
it, he replied that he would erect a standard to which the wise 
and prudent could repair and that he would leave the result 
in the hand of God. He saw what a union of the States meant 
to America and to humanity. 

We should get more of the spirit of Washington. We should 
take counsel of our faith, not of our fears—that saving faith 
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which is the substance of things hoped for, the conviction of 
things not seen, and unfrightened by false menaces we should 
venture upon a great duty to mankind. 

Those who are opposing an association of nations with its 
resulting world court under a code of international law are not 
working for the abolition of force in the government of the world. 
They are usually found urging greater preparedness for the use 
of force. For my part I recognize that force in human society 
is not a very dependable quantity. It is a poor reliance—in the 
home, in the school, in the church, in society, or in the state. It 
is not a solvent for our social ills. We are learning that force 
goes a very little way toward the prevention of crime. Pains, 
penalties, and prisons, these carnal weapons are not now so much 
employed by those who wish to prevent crime and reform the 
criminal. We should not forget one of the significant facts of 
history, that restraint from violence among individuals came by 
gradual processes. As between its contending citizens engaged 
in private warfare, the state first offered arbitration. To prevent 
a man from avenging himself upon one who had injured him, the 
law drew up a list of compensations for injuries. Differences 
were settled by trial of battle as a legal process up until com- 
paratively recent years. In matters affecting a man’s “personal 
honor,” or “vital interest,’ the appeal to force among individ- 
uals was allowed by public opinion, and the law officers of the 
state took little notice of these encounters until very recent 
years. In 1780 the Governor-General of British India fought a 
duel with the leading member of his Council. It was in 1804 that 
Hamilton’s great genius was sacrificed to this hateful and bar- 
barous code. In 1809 Canning and Castlereagh, in England, 
decided their differences by an appeal to arms. Near the middle 
of the last century Sir Robert Peel challenged Daniel O’Connell 
to a duel. In 1820 our American Commodore Decatur, under a 
mistaken and foolish sense of honor, always ready to fight for 
himself or his country, right or wrong, lost his life in a duel. 
The “high-toned duels” in the days of Jackson and Benton, 
Randolph and Clay are well-known personal episodes in Ameri- 
can history. It was not until after 1850 that the killing of a man 
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in a duel became by law the crime of murder in every State of 
our Union. Not until then had public opinion become suffi- 
ciently enlightened to bring this about. Even to this day we 
find this relic of barbarism among German students and French 
politicians, who “habitually resort to pistols and swords to settle 
their personal quarrels, while the public opinion of their uni- 
versities and countries supports them in doing so.’’! 

Can all these things be fairly urged as a reason for abolishing 
courts of justice or as an evidence of their failure? It has indeed 
been a slow and toilsome process even for highly civilized nations 
to establish the reign of law among their citizens. But it has 
been done for the most part. Does the experience discourage 
us from thinking that it may be done among nations? If it 
ought to be done it can be done. But it cannot be done by the 
assertion of nationalistic jingoism. It cannot be done by na- 
tional selfishness and isolation. It cannot be done by infidelity 
to our national trust. It can be done only if we insist that our 
own nation, now secure in its own integrity and its own life, 
shall be willing to use its opportunities and its powers in the 
service of humanity. 

“Put not your trust in princes.”’ This is a wise scripture of 
old. We cannot put our trust in politicians or parties or govern- 
ments. Our reliance must rest on the peoples of the world; on 
the forces that produce among these peoples a national public 
opinion,—on the forces of education, schools, colleges, univer- 
sities, and churches; on labor unions, farmers’ bureaus, and fed- 
erations of women’s clubs, and on enlightened business men who 
know the need of peace for the spread of commerce. 

Is there anyone to-day who will defend war as a method of 
settling disputes between nations? It is incredible. That would 
be nothing short of a devilish doctrine. If a nation is wantonly 
attacked, it may justly defend its life with whatever weapons 
God and nature may have provided for its defense. That is 
merely to say that self-preservation is the first law of nature 
and that any people, like any man, may defend itself against 
robbers and assassins. ‘‘If possible live peaceably with all men.” 


4 Ramsay Muir, ‘Nationalism and Internationalism,” p. 134. 
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The apostle implies that it may not be possible. Men may still 
have to fight against injustice, tyranny, and oppression. They 
should contend for justice at any cost. God is first a God of 
righteousness and then of peace, and there can be no peace, nor 
should there be, in the midst of unrighteousness, tyranny, op- 
pression, and slavery. But we must remember that the strong- 
est weapons of war are not always carnal. It is not by might 
nor by power but by the spirit of truth that men are made free. 
And we shall do well to remember that He who founded an em- 
pire on love for humanity has seen that empire outlive all the 
empires of military conquerors. It is for the millions of His 
subjects who profess to follow in His footsteps to lead the gov- 
ernments of the world to act upon the profession of the Christian 
faith. 

In this dire emergency in the affairs of the world it seems to 
me incumbent upon the universities and colleges of America, 
and upon educated men who are the products of these institu- 
tions, to consider their responsibility for the creation of a senti- 
ment for international co-operation. We should insist upon the 
creation of institutions of law and justice among nations. In a 
time of peace like this, free from the excitement of a war-time 
patriotism, it behooves the teachers and students of our uni- 
versities to consider calmly their duty to impress upon them- 
selves, and, so far as possible, upon the masses of their fellow- 
men a positive and active sense of personal responsibility for 
our international policies. I doubt whether any part of our 
national life durmg the Great War suffered more serious pain 
and interruption, or was more seriously broken up and destroyed, 
than was the life of our colleges and universities. The college 
and university man should be the most uncompromising enemy 
of war. It is boldly claimed that respect for learning has never 
before fallen so low as it has fallen in the United States to-day. 
It is the result of the deadly reaction of war. Commercialism 
and materialism seem to have possessed the soul of the nation. 
If we are to foster learning; if America is to produce the men 
who think and the scientists who lay the foundations of enter- 
prises which are destined to bless the generations that are yet 
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unborn, these must have time for study and meditation, time 
to work out their creations and set them in order, and for this 
cause they must be left free from turbulence and excitement, 
and be left undisturbed by distractions and disorders. War 
will end their labors and blight their hopes. 

We are now confronting for the next generation this frightful 
evil, this terrible menace of mankind. The obligation rests 
upon the university and on university men throughout the world 
to cultivate the international mind and heart, and do what in 
them lies to create such institutions and arouse such a sentiment 
as will make for world peace, justice, and security. The inter- 
national mind is the pressing need of our national life. If na- 
tionalism is to be imperishable, then, for the sake of humanity, 
internationalism must be made inevitable. 


THE TIME OF DAY 


BY ALFRED HENRY LLOYD 


Delivered before the Mu of New York, at Vassar College, on March 19, 1923. 
Reprinted by permission from The Scientific Monthly for November 
and December, 1923, the text having been revised by the author. 


I 

“Pray, what time is it? Watchman, what the hour?’ Some 
one replies, giving minute as well as hour. Or this: “The Twen- 
tieth Century of the Christian Era.’”’ So do little things of life 
and big, one’s watch and history often come together. However 
sententiously, the wonderful hovers over the commonplace. 

Whatever the time by hour or by century, it would seem safe 
to say that by some happy conjunction of circumstances, in- 
cluding the stars, we are all living in our present time, at this 
very minute or hour, or more grandly, we and millions of others 
the world over are contemporaries. Yet, so soon as said with 
seeming safety and also impressive as it really is to contemplate, 
is it after all quite true? Are even you and I and all our present 
fellow-beings necessarily contemporaries? True, by the clock on 
the mantel or in yonder tower or by the date, 1923, we are all in 
our own time and it certainly seems to be the same time; but are 
we and all our so-called contemporaries, far east or far west, north 
or south, are we, all of us, really of this present time? Do we, 
all of us, live now actually and responsibly? Are we, in our will 
and our action, not just in our existence, on time? 

Beware of clocks. Beware of calendars; of mere chronome- 
ters and outwardly and abstractly accurate chronicles of all 
kinds. Too easily they give false notions; perhaps imparting 
unwarranted confidence and pride of progress, perhaps giving 
needless discouragement. Clocks and other formal histories 
have a certain nicely intellectual and instrumental value; also 
we all like to hear them tick or strike; we all like to hear of 
roundly numbered centuries and eras; but such formal time is 
not real time. The real twentieth century is a responsibility, 
not a date that merely “has it one better’? over the nineteenth; 
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and, in general, actual time and of course also actual space are 
what they are only relatively to the facts and to the meaning and 
life of them. Einstein, if I have at all understood him, would 
hold even the sun and the earth, the moon and the stars and the 
light from or to any of them to tests of time and space, not by 
mere abstract chronometer or cosmometer, but by the facts; 
by relative weights, then, not by mere formal and absolute 
measures. Not tarrying, however, for his thanks, just as an ad- 
venture of my own I insist that, whatever be true of space, real 
time is not the simple, tick-tock, straightforward and accurately 
datable thing we are in the habit of thinking it. Whenever two 
or three are gathered together in time, the time of their meeting 
very often suffers curvature or distortion of some sort. Thus, I 
submit that people there are to-day—are you and I, however 
obviously now come together, of their number?—who are strain- 
ing the supposed integrity of time terribly by living actually, 
whatever the objective time-registers may say, either a century 
or two in the past or, as if with an equal but possibly compen- 
sating violence to timeliness, a century or two in the future. 

If we must have reactionary and ghost-seeing conservatives, 
it is doubtless very fortunate that we get also impractical and 
futuristic dreamers. Whenever certain and radical changes are 
imminent and a distinct transition is the great sign of the day, 
both those groups do serve a purpose. At least, either alone 
would be disastrous and the conservation of life and its attain- 
ments and possibilities that the two together insure is plain. 
Moreover, the life of a people, when so divided between one 
untimely and distorting extravagance and another, opposing 
and balancing this, admittedly has a peculiar zest and vitality. 
It brings an analyzing and always very instructive and produc- 
tive experience. There is, too, always something doing. But, 
to utter the obvious, such a divided life lacks singleness and 
directness and positive efficiency. To have half the people be- 
hind the times and the other half ahead of the times may be 
good education for progress, but it can not effect it. Sooner or 
later the people as a whole must become single-minded and be 
mobilized to the appropriate purpose of their day. 
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To-day our ghost-seeing reactionaries and our not less ex- 
travagant and abnormal visionaries certainly need at last to 
realize not that by the time-register this is the twentieth century, 
since they are all over-complacent with such a large round num- 
ber and its three ciphers, but that the twentieth century really 
means something specific and exacting. Through some agency 
of liaison they must get together and give full and honest heed 
to the facts and values of the time they have inherited, to the 
visible attainments of mankind and to the real, however still 
latent, opportunities of the present life. All must give up the 
peculiar excitement of living at once in opposing groups and out 
of date and try the greater excitement of being open and active 
contemporaries and really on time. 

Surprising how hard it sometimes is actually to live in and of 
one’s own time! How hard, and how worth while! The old ways 
tempt some, the established and privileged. Protest, attack, and 
destruction occupy others who are suppressed and discontented 
and who will have their hopes and dreams. But timely action 
is worth while for all. 

Il 

So, once more: What time is it? Twentieth century of the 
Christian Era, the watchman has called. Did he add that all was 
well? I failed to hear quite that. Disturbances in the market- 
place or down that side street may have confused things a bit. 
Perhaps all is not quite well. But, apart from the mere count- 
ing, what means this twentieth century? 

With some of us seven-thirty means breakfast and the pleas- 
ant aroma of coffee. Other times of the day also have just such 
specific meanings. In the evening eight may mean an interesting 
book or perhaps for some the glare of the movies. But the pres- 
ent century? This is not so easy and the answer I shall give may 
quite lack aroma or glare or anything to hold attention. Thus, 
if at once I may leave the shallow waters, in ways which I pro- 
pose to consider at some length and which in spite of possible 
difficulties I hope to make more interesting than any momentary 
aroma or glare, the twentieth century of the Christian Era 
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means: (1) anthropology, including especially psychology and 
implying generally man and his nature studied scientifically 
and exposed very intimately ; (2) technology, including especially 
artifacture—instead of manufacture—often to the point of auto- 
matic machinery, man’s burden of work taken off his shoulders 
and carried in ever-increasing amount mechanically; and so (3) 
new and great adventure. A date, I believe, hour or century, 
always means adventure! In those ways, then, our century would 
seem to have made a date with us. Are we going to keep it? 
Have we the courage of the adventure? There is the challenge. 

With all my warning and preparation my grandly “‘ological’’ 
way of tolling out the century may only puzzle. This I can not 
help. All know that these are days of amazing and amazingly 
large things, taxing the understanding at every turn. But a short 
time ago we were measuring things in hundreds and thousands; 
to-day, with effort, in billions. Every thing is big, very big, ex- 
cept the world, and this somehow the big things have made 
small, very small. Civilization has reached so far as no longer— 
except at far north or far south—to have a frontier. History 
has gone back even beyond the prehistoric. Must occupy us, 
then, however puzzling, however “ological” or in any way 
grandiloquent, really large ideas and comprehensive standpoints. 
To-day, if ever, one has a right to ask that people accommodate 
their mind’s eyes to large views. Mere technical philosophy 
may not be a crying need of the hour; but, whatever the effort 
required, at least fundamental ideas are. Long enough have 
we been meeting our various problems of life in conventional 
and superficial ways; direct, frontal attacks have had their day, 
including certain years of war and the long impatient years 
since; demanded now the flank movement of getting behind the 
lines or beneath the surface, which only comprehensive ideas 
can possibly effect. So, while many may still wish to toll the 
present century with more sound than sense, I must hold to my 
’ologies. 

These ’ologies I shall discuss in order as the large, important 
events of the day, anthropology and technology; and then, third- 
ly, I shall try to indicate the new and great adventure of our time. 
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Ill 


In the first place, then, ours is an era of anthropology, the 
intimate naturalistic and scientific study of man. The great in- 
timacy of the science is best seen in its two very significant 
branches, psychology and psychiatry, now natural sciences. 

You and I are accustomed to this science even in its more in- 
timate forms. Many of us, however, may never have appre- 
ciated all of its implications and in particular its significance his- 
torically. On the whole until about forty years ago man was 
protected from the intruding intimacies of science. In respect 
to what distinguished him from things and other creatures he 
was an object of interest theologically, morally, even abstractly 
and rationalistically, but not scientifically and naturalistically. 
Persons born since 1900 may have to think twice before they will 
at all appreciate the change that has taken place. Now the in- 
timate anthropological science of psychology is in the company 
of the natural sciences. In Ann Arbor we have what in spite 
of the passing of the years we still call the ““New Science Build- 
ing.” It contains the laboratories, class-rooms, and special 
libraries of four natural sciences: geology, botany, zoology, and 
psychology. This very series suggests a sort of advance of nat- 
ural science on man. But the newness of our building might be 
taken as referring, not just to the building, but to the inclusion 
of psychology. Fledgling from the warm, human nest of mental 
and moral philosophy, psychology has run off to the very differ- 
ent habitat of natural science. How the excellent Noah Porter, 
D.D., author of the once widely used ““Human Intellect’’ (1868), 
“Science of Nature vs. the Science of Man” (188r) and “Moral 
Science” (1885), would scurry to the bank of the pond of science 
and frantically call on psychology to come back to dry land and 
spiritual safety! No clamor on the bank, however, can bring 
the lively and ever stronger science back. Psychiatry and 
psycho-analysis have been added to its activity, as if diving to 
swimming, and, while time must pass before the new science 
and its applications to life will be clearly realized, the event has 
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taken place and stands out as something of great importance 
to be faced and appraised. Some years hence the historians will 
be chronicling how such close, scientific study of man happened. 
The narrative of one of them we may read in imagination even 
now: 


It is peculiarly interesting to record that in the later nineteenth and 
earlier twentieth century there were those who discovered with a com- 
pleteness not before supposed possible most intimate correlations between 
the body and the mind of man and, as even more noteworthy, who suc- 
ceeded in applying the methods of natural and experimental science not 
merely to the study of man in his physiological character but also to the 
study of his consciousness, of his knowledge and will and feeling. At the 
universities laboratories for such study sprang up almost like mushrooms. 
Journals of physiological, genetic, comparative, and experimental psy- 
chology, as well as of many other phases of scientific anthropological in- 
quiry, were published. In a word the study of man, long in large measure 
theological or with the waning of theology only abstractly rationalistic, 
came to be most closely associated with the natural sciences and it appeared 
as if man’s long persistent aloofness from nature had been abandoned. 
The effect on his institutions, on the conduct of his life politically and eco- 
nomically, socially and morally, was of course tremendous, but was not fully 
appreciated for some time. 


So runs a part of that future record. Several pages further 


on I have found also this interesting comment: 


The movement for an unreserved scientific anthropology, notably rapid 
and successful in America, at first seemed to supply valuable fuel for the 
fires of materialism and fatalism, but in the end actually proved to be a 
source of real incentive and opportunity to mankind and so of distinct 
spiritual progress. Can truth, however disturbing at first, ever have any 
other outcome? 

The fact or event, then, of our time being what we have so re- 
corded for us, what fully and exactly does it mean? To under- 
stand it fully and properly, we must of course face it candidly, 
the intimacy and exposure, the realism and apparent material- 
ism of it; but especially must we take clearly into account the 
history, the long history, by which it has come about. Some 
overlook this history or even deliberately turn their backs on 
it. How blind they are or how foolish so to betray a great 
heritage! Their folly must not be ours. Some years ago I was at 
luncheon with a gentleman of great artistic interest and sensi- 
bility, a virtuoso superlatively. I ventured to comment on the 
color, especially fine and intriguing, of the walls of his dining- 


room. 
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“Yes,” he said, ‘it certainly is unusual. What is more, I 
have peculiar satisfaction in it. I took great pains to get it. On 
these walls my decorator put twenty coats.” 

“Surely,” I exclaimed, ‘there was some experimenting, 
some waste.” 

“Experimenting, yes; but no waste. I feel, as I look, that 
every one of the twenty coats, even the first, is present in what 
you and I see now.” 

He had a more sensitive eye than I. His claim, however, 
must help us to comprehend why our own time, just to appraise 
itself, must know fully its past. You and I may not be up to 
date, we may not really qualify as our own true contemporaries, 
unless we actually sense or catch the contributing, however now 
hidden, traditions of a long history in what we now behold or 
now do. Our anthropological, often intimately psychological 
interest, methodical and naturalistic and scientific in its expres- 
sion, is indeed late come and it is what it is, unique, su? generis, 
but we must remember that necessarily it is the product, as it 
were a latest coat made subtle by many others before it, of nearly 
twenty centuries of preparation. Duly appraised, this present 
is a great memory. So knowledge of the earlier coats and of the 
progressive and dramatic order of thern is necessary if we would 
know the last and would appreciate the new life that in our own 
time this last coat either has made already or is to make pos- 
sible. 

“Was there one for each century?” I hear some worried per- 
son ask. Possibly. But I shall shorten the whole record to four. 


IV 


In four single words hear the record of Christendom’s his- 
tory: theology, mechanics, biology, and to-day’s anthropology. 

“Mere jargon of some cloister,” says some one. ‘Why 
haven’t we by this time outgrown the cloister? Mere language 
of an academic curriculum.” The charge is true. May every 
age have its cloister or its ‘classic shades’! In those four words 
lies an important human story for him who will give attention. 
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Do you see nothing in their given order? The gradual breaking 
down of man’s reserve and aloofness from nature? Do you fail 
to see the successive standpoints and key-ideas that have made 
our history not merely intellectually but also in the important 
practical affairs of morals, politics and economics? Do but 
consider: 

First, theology in the Middle Ages, regulating life narrowly 
and dogmatically through the aloofness of a theocratic, doc- 
trinal, and legalistic institution, Christendom’s first device for 
law and order, for system or mechanism, directly man-powered 
and militaristic, the medieval church, an institution of morals, 
politics, and economics all in one and all aloof and as super- 
natural as unnatural. 

Next, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, solar 
mechanics and mathematics with regulation of life from the 
nearer sun, a distant but at least no longer invisible and super- 
natural source, with a temporal and secular natural institution, 
the state, claiming at least equality when not superiority to the 
church, appropriating the church’s methods of regulation and 
insisting at least on temporal power as its peculiar prerogative, 
and with a distinct regard to reason as native to man, to law as 
natural, and to God as no longer outside but immanent. 

Then, in the nineteenth century, man came still nearer na- 
ture, biology, revealing a unity and a certain essential orderli- 
ness of all life and by these and the special hypothesis of evolu- 
tion bringing man and the natural world not yet completely 
but still more closely together, enriching the great idea of na- 
ture’s mechanical or, as it still was in spirit, institutional order 
with the even greater idea of the living organism, wherein mech- 
anism became versatile, adaptive, even supermechanical, and 
under influence of which among other effects, monarchical ab- 
solutism and rigidity gave way to the orderly adaptability, the 
organic movement of democracy. The practical effects, gen- 
erally known and appreciated, of biology and evolution on 
actual life have certainly been no greater, for their time, no more 
momentous, than were those of the mechanics in the previous 


era. 
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And to-day, lastly, aloofness and reservations apparently 
quite gone, anthropology and psychology candidly naturalistic 
and scientific and in their directness and candor also bound in 
momentous ways to affect our practical life of affairs, giving us 
what in the language of the movies might be called nature’s own 
“close-up,” even an exposure, as intimate as natural, perhaps 
as offensive as good for the soul of man. 

How aloof was man at first, presuming to live aside from 
nature and always in view of the yonder and hereafter. Now, 
not just formally or mechanically, as for a time, nor yet only 
biologically, the somewhat closer way which followed, but most 
intimately, in the very intimacy of his consciousness and reason, 
of his passion and will, how one with nature he is being made to 
appear! 

Does any one still find in that quaternion—theology, solar 
mechanics, evolutional biology, and intimate anthropology— 
only a catalogue of names for scholastic learning? Does any 
one still fail to catch the story, the great dramatic story, whose 
eras it recites? At the risk of being wearisome with what may 
be a needless elaboration, I am going to indicate the motive and 
character of the story in several ways as follows. Thus, most 
obviously and almost repetitiously on my part, it shows Chris- 
tendom in process of a gradual adaptation to the natural en- 
vironment; then it shows important expansion and liberation, 
the spirit of life repeatedly breaking away from an established 
order or letter; and, finally, it shows moral experience and 
growth involving frequent struggle and disaster but also con- 
tinued attainments. When these aspects of the story of Chris- 
tendom have been made clear, we ought to be able to under- 
stand the particular mark of our own time, with which we are 
now so concerned, our present scientific anthropology and the 
implications and memories which enrich it. 


as 


The medieval theology and its aloof institution hardly sug- 
gest even in possibility or preparation anything like adaptation 
to the natural environment. Yet, with no intent of disrespect in 
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my secular terms, the medieval church may well be looked upon 
as a strategical retreat on man’s part. Let us call it that, then, 
and allow a change of the metaphor in a moment. In those 
troublous times, when the structures and instruments of the pre- 
Christian civilizations had scarcely one stone left upon another, 
one part in orderly relation to its neighbor, man met the dis- 
order, the intellectual and moral and political chaos, with the 
excellent device of a super-mundane, supernatural institution, 
St. Augustine’s “City of God.” Into that he withdrew, taking 
for preservation what treasures of the past he could take, things 
and memories. The long threatening storms raged. ‘The rain 
was upon the earth forty days and forty nights.’’ The floods 
rose. Like the Ark of old, the Church rode the storm, saving 
man and his past and with disciplines, with mental and spiritual 
exercises of all sorts preparing him for the future. Time came, 
when the protected life within could once more go out on dry 
land and in more direct and positive way undertake to solve 
the problems of the disturbed environment. There was, of 
course, a significant clearing of the sky and subsiding of the vio- 
lence, when Galileo—as the dove bringing the olive leaf!—dis- 
covered the orderly heavens and in general, with Newton in 
good time adding evidence, the dependable mechanism of physi- 
cal nature. Personally, I have often wondered if those discov- 
eries of the astronomers had ever been made without just such a 
preparatory discipline of mind and character as the Church had 
provided. Say what one will, in the long run only orderly and 
controlled persons can reason within themselves or find con- 
vincing law and order in the world around them. 

From Galileo’s time on man had and showed more confidence 
of earth, feeling more at home and by all sorts of ingenious me- 
chanical applications gaining an ever increasing and widening 
mastery of earth, safely exploring all the seas, exploring, settling 
and exploiting the continents, possessing first the earth’s surface, 
thenits more intimate resources. The biology and then the anthro- 
pology and psychology that followed the earlier mechanics only 
served to carry forward the adaptation and this came at last to 
be, as some one is sure to say, thinking doubtless of Freud and 
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other very scientific psycho-analysts, adaptation to the point 
of hopeless loss of the human self in the natural, in the material 
and sensuous if not sensual, so that even the term “close-up,” 
suggested already, would seem hardly adequate. 

The historic ‘‘illumination” and exposure of selfish and sen- 
suous human nature in the eighteenth century was but a candle 
flame or a smoking torch compared with the electric light and 
x-ray of present analyses and revelations of man’s very soul. 
Of that earlier exposure writes one historian'!: ‘“There was 
nothing left but matter—a wholly unspiritualized mass. Sen- 
suous greeds and needs on all sides! Individuality, grossest 
self-seeking, the law!’ Witness ‘‘the licentiousness of the mis- 
erable court which demanded slavish obedience,” the ‘‘tyranny 
and hypocrisy of a priesthood rotten to the core’’ and an ‘‘ad- 
ministration of the state, a dispensation of justice, a condition 
of society, that must revolt to the utmost every intellectual 
principle and every moral feeling of man.’’ But to-day, so far 
has man’s naturalization gone, as now registered not just by 
a historian but by scientists, even soul itself is sex or, as a bit 
better, nutrition and sex. Could naturalism and its exposure go 
farther? With some success, too, those who see the adaptation 
as ending in a complete surrender to physical nature may press 
their case. Yet, so much granted, the whole truth can not be 
told so. Facing the unquestionable physical naturalism of the 
time, I find myself somehow reassured when I reflect that such 
a sensuous realism, while never without its dangers, has not 
always been in bad company. Early and evangelical Chris- 
tianity, at least after St. Augustine, certainly has even culti- 
tivated a very distinct sensuous and physical realism. Witness 
so much in the vocabulary of orthodox Christianity. Possibly 
our own present realism and materialism, culmination of Chris- 
tendom’s gradual adaptation to the natural environment, has 
its own spiritual meaning and purpose. 

Nor, having said so much, can I refrain from saying more. It 
must have some important bearing on the full meaning of the 


‘ Schwegler in his “History of Philosophy,” translated by James H, 
Stirling, p. 188. 
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adaptive process with its interesting successive eras and its 
present outcome that in the minds and hearts of men God seems 
to have had a way of always identifying himself with the sphere 
of life which at any particular stage man has recognized. He 
has followed the accepted law and order. With Galileo’s science 
and its discoveries, for example, God actually left the traditional 
church and, if the mystical and nature-loving saints or the pan- 
theists generally, whether religious or philosophical, may give 
testimony, reappeared as the spirit or genius, the presiding ruler, 
of the new system. With Darwin, again, and the evidences of 
evolution, there came to expression a still broader and deeper 
pantheism; God was so expanded as to be identified with or 
declared immanent in the great unity of all life. So, by the his- 
tory of Christendom’s growing pantheism, God has kept com- 
pany with man through the long process by which man has been 
finding himself in nature and even the extreme naturalism of our 
day may not be as hopelessly unspiritual as some regard it. To 
speak now only as a historian, whatever may have been man’s 
attitude, God at least has shown no fear of following the truth. 


VI 


Expansion and liberation also were said to be marks of the 
progress of Christendom. The expansive theism, or pantheism, 
by which God became ever more and more a free and com- 
prehensive spirit, less and less a locally and officially residing 
and presiding deity, ruling life from outside and above, we have 
already remarked. But, this aside, in the life of Christendom, 
now under one formal order or system, now under another and 
broader, there appear to have been certain critical times, closely 
corresponding to the eras which have been indicated, when to all 
intents and purposes, as his experience has enlarged, man has 
heard and eventually has heeded the cry of an expanding and 
freeing life. ‘No longer the narrow and formal letter, but the 
more vital, the more open and at the same time deeper spirit.’ 
Surely something of that sort must always accompany adapta- 
tion. Successful adaptation must be quite impossible without 
plasticity and to secure this an old habit or system of life, in 
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short the letter that killeth must constantly yield to the spirit 
that setteth free: St. Augustine’s narrow institution, for exam- 
ple, of the Middle Ages, exclusive and aloof, to Galileo’s or New- 
ton’s broad and more efficient heliocentric mechanism of na- 
ture; nature’s mere physical mechanism, again, to Darwin’s still 
more plastic or versatile and adaptive organism; and this, as the 
years pass and still another order cometh, to the modern psy- 
chologist’s also natural but still freer conscious and willing in- 
dividual. Just to be able to see in these changes not violent 
revolutions but expansion and liberation of the spirit, in other 
words to see them as enlargement and fulfilment, not betrayal, 
of the cherished past is helpful in many ways and here particu- 
larly with respect to finding the past and its memories, however 
long removed and however refined by generalization, in a pres- 
ent that many are finding strange and offensive. 

Words, words, words! Theology, mechanics, biology, and 
anthropology over and over again! Institution, mechanism, or- 
ganism, and natural but conscious individual! Why not tell of 
changing political institutions, economic development, and 
moral and spiritual growth? Why not speak out of a life of 
actual affairs? What are “adaptation to environment” and 
“liberation of the spirit”” compared with actual exploration and 
occupation and exploitation of the earth, with wars and battles, 
with diplomatic as well as military triumphs, with royal splen- 
dors or tragic martyrdoms, with epoch-making inventions over- 
coming space and time, with expanding commerce and industry, 
with all kinds of “broadcasting,” with a whole world of isolated 
localities become, as many have been calling it in effect, if not 
always in recognized form, a single community politically and 
economically and morally, suggesting such a social unit as the 
Greek city-state or the church of St. Paul, ‘members one of 
another”? What indeed are they if not the same thing? The 
histories of political and economic and moral conditions would 
all certainly show within each context adaptation and expansion 
and liberation of the spirit. 
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Here, while still proceeding with our purpose, we may enjoy 
a little diversion, helpful especially to those who to a diet of 
’ologies and other wordiness prefer concrete—I mean things 
that are concrete. Crothers, I believe, in one of his essays has 
dubbed this the concrete age. It is that, although Crothers did 
not get so far as to quote in evidence the modern psychologists 
and very realistic psychiatrists. 

The life of Christendom was said to show, besides adaptation 
and liberation, moral experience and growth involving struggle 
and disaster but also attainment or arrival. I propose, then, to 
explain this by telling a very simple story—for the concrete- 
minded. A story, even when as true as this I am to tell, may 
be not without pleasant relief for everybody. Only now I would 
that some twentieth century John Bunyan would take up the 
narrative for me. I can merely indicate the opportunity that 
certainly awaits some capable raconteur. 

Well over nineteen hundred years ago Christian set out on his 
long and arduous journey through the centuries and no ordinary 
journey has been his. Adventure after adventure befell him as 
he passed from one country to another, from one outlook on the 
world to another. Over and over again body and mind and 
character were assailed. With every discovered opportunity 
came danger, often extreme disaster. Suffering was his portion 
with every real accomplishment. We of to-day in our own de- 
spair, seeing misery in so many parts of the world, complacent 
prosperity and inaction, our post-bellum pacifism, in other parts, 
might well take courage from his example. So often he fell 
prostrate and it was as if he would never rise. As often he was 
seen again up and on his way. Were I speaking in dream or al- 
legory I might tell of meetings with Pliable and Timorous and 
Mistrust, with Ignorance and Blindman, Violence and Love- 
Lust, with Breed-Hate and See-Red, with Faith also and Knowl- 
edge, with Persistence and Do-Well and Never-Die, and with 
many others, some delaying and misleading, some instructing 
him wisely, inspiring him with new vision and setting him on his 
forward way. My tale, however, is no such imaginary one, al- 
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beit skilful fiction might better serve my present purpose. Real 
characters were met by Christian, well-known kings and em- 
perors, popes, great soldiers, bankers, artists, thimkers—such 
as St. Augustine, Galileo, Darwin, William James—and leaders 
of all kinds. In each group, I may go so far as to say, some were 
followers of On-Mischief-Bent, some of Do-Right and Know- 
the-Truth, and not always did Christian keep the better com- 
pany. Whenever new vision came to him and new adventure 
opened he always found himself between license and freedom 
and, as we to-day can well understand, was hard beset to know 
the real difference, often mistaking one for the other. He came, 
for a conspicuous example, to the time of the brilliant, over- 
lighted Renaissance, a tragic time for him morally, a tense one 
intellectually, as potent with danger as with hopeful adventure. 
I have often to wonder how he ever survived. Most corrupt 
popes and Macchiavellian princes were against him. Cunning 
intellectuals bewildered him. Cynical candor assailed the faith 
and courage that had been his. A sensuous literature intrigued 
him. Still, at one time helped by reading Dante’s story of the 
development of a human soul and his beautiful sublimation of 
romantic love and at another, when in despair he had stopped in 
one of the great churches, hoping for quiet if not for real support, 
by a glimpse of fair nature through an opened window, and, 
again, inspired by Galileo’s heavens that anew declared the glory 
of God, he did manage in each instance to take up his pilgrim- 
age and proceed on his forward way. Then, near the very end 
of his journey, which apparently could not be very far from our 
own time, his plight was once more a sorry one, far sorrier indeed 
than it had ever been before. Break-Things tempted him. Be- 
Normal and Stop-Thinking—here I have to be allegorical— 
actually bound him for a time hand and foot. But, whether with 
good warrant I shall not try to say, he did gain hope and deter- 
mination for real freedom and progress from his memories of the 
deliverances which had been his so many times before. 

There is a dramatic story for some skilful narrator. But 
enough now if you see in Christendom’s journey through the 
centuries, not a mere ordinary history of one thing or another, 
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but a spiritual pilgrimage with adventure and abundant disaster 
yet with accomplishment also. A spiritual pilgrimage, I have 
said, and at once somebody may wonder. How may we speak 
of a spiritual pilgrimage, at all analogous with that recounted 
so wonderfully by Bunyan as “from this world to that which is 
to come,” if the materialism, the naturalistic, scientific realism 
of our time be the goal at which Christendom has arrived? 
Bunyan’s Christian journeyed from earth to heaven, but Chris- 
tendom, our Christian, as theology has gradually given place 
to scientific anthropology and intimate psychology, has jour- 
neyed apparently from heaven to earth. The question, then, 
is a fair one, as fair as natural, and of course it only brings back 
our persistent problem, the problem of the last coat: Is anything 
of Christendom’s great past left? Is there anything spiritual, 
is there any spiritual gain in the sensuous realism of our day? 
In reply I only repeat from above that such realism has not 
always been in bad company. In due time it may be possible 
to say more. Suffice it now that Bunyan himself, as Christian 
enters heaven, has much to tell of the white robes of the angels, 
the shining glory, the sweetly ringing bells and wondrous music, 
the harps and crowns, and the real and sensuous magnificence 
generally. There was realism in very truth. With all that sen- 
suous and realistic magnificence, too, with the glare of gold and 
the wondrous music I somehow have to connect the words 
with which the seventeenth century narrator woke from his 
dream: 

“Then I saw that there was a way to hell even from the gates 
of heaven.” 

That, however, is another side of the story and I conclude 
my immediate reply to the questioner by indulging in a glitter- 
ing and rather pious generality. For any one with a real faith 
truth can be the only way of life and heaven only a name for 
reality as the truth may reveal it. After all, for good or for ill, 
nothing can shine like reality and the shining realism of our 
day, the gold and the music, the sensuous reality generally, 
whether presenting heaven or revealing a way to hell, could 
hardly be expected to be such as Bunyan knew three centuries ago. 
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But, to forget Bunyan and Christian and perhaps in more 
senses than one to come really back to earth, our present-day 
materialistic realism is beginning to appear in a different char- 
acter from that often if not usually assigned to it. It is only 
“carrying on” for what was, expanding and liberating the past. 
The traditions of a long history, already traced here in several 
ways, are actually discoverable in it. It fulfills, not supplants, 
the past. True, to face the case at its worst, even consciousness 
and will are now said to be physical. The soul itself, if any 
longer one may use the word at all, is said to be physical. Yet, 
this granted for argument’s sake, even for candor’s sake, and 
all that Freud would insist on added just for good measure, the 
physical world is no longer what it was and much of our time’s 
materialism is merely an amazing anachronism. Our history- 
ignorant materialists suggest to me a man having an unpleasant 
name like Gottesliebe or Himmelhoch and actually delighting 
in its rudeness until one day learning its true meaning. Thus, 
whatever the physical world was centuries ago, astronomy, 
mathematics, biology, and psychology have greatly transfigured 
it, actually bringing into it or revealing out of it, as we shall see, 
facts or opportunities once associated only with the spiritual 
aloofness of the orthodox religion and its church. For, being at 
once naturalistic and intimately anthropological, science may 
indeed be giving us that ‘“‘close-up,”’ even to startling and of- 
fensive exposure, but therein, instead of only the surrender of 
all that is ideally human and humanly treasured to what is 
natural and unpleasantly physical, there is at least with as much 
truth a transfiguration of physical nature. Poor is the rule, as 
you know, that does not work both ways. Not more has matter 
taken spirit to itself than spirit matter. Who really examines 
the evidence, for example, translating the German, so to speak, 
will find that by the very science of it, the whole life of sense, 
from being blindly instinctive and close, immediate and un- 
controlled, is to-day positively and openly on the whole under 
more actual constraint than ever before in the whole history 
of Christendom. Any other conclusion would be only self- 
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deception when not downright dishonesty. Violence is natur- 
ally so much more obvious than law and order and so much 
better as a “story” whether to the writer for the newspapers 
or to other materialists and sensationalists. 

Listen! To-day, if someone says the room is hot or cold and 
another is of different opinion, how is the question settled? By 
the thermometer, as inconvenient and standardizing to personal 
feeling and judgment as the church of old. A young mother 
living not far from Ann Arbor, for very excellent cause was once 
prompted to give her son a vigorous spanking. Did her anger 
and its quick circulation and nervous condition get the better 
of her? Not at all. Being modern and objective and ‘‘materi- 
alistic,’”’ being also although only in spirit ecclesiastical, she first 
took his temperature in order to be sure that illness instead of 
punishable obstinacy were not the source of his obstreperousness. 
Alas! His temperature proved normal. Curtain! Could a 
Father Confessor have been more considerate or as deliberate? 
Ghosts of the medieval church! Hovering over our modern - 
“physical” life! Moreover, besides thermometers we have 
thermostats, the temperature by institutional authority for 
much of our life to-day. 

Nor is the ‘‘stat”’ principle, which always makes for standard- 
ization, by any means confined to our temperature sense. It has 
been applied and is getting every day more refined as well as 
more elaborate and more comprehensive in its application to 
every phase and department of our life, sensuous or rational. 
Under our modern scientific and anthropological realism—I all 
but misspoke and said ecclesiastical instead of scientific!—we 
are indeed and are, as never before, members one of another in 
a standard life. Even our breakfasts come in uniform packages 
under trade-names. According to Hugh Walpole, recently lec- 
turing in this country, our very novels to-day are more generic 
than friendly and human and personal. In a current journal I 
find—observe carefully this title’—‘“‘A Statistical Study of 
Ethics” in which are tabulated certain more or less common 


2A Statistical Study of Ethics,” by Professor Albert P. Brogan, Uni- 
versity of Texas, in The International Journal of Ethics, January, 1923. 
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practices “in order of worseness,” sex irregularity, stealing, 
cheating, and so on, the mathematically graded list ending in 
smoking, next to last, and dancing, at least relatively innocent 
and last. 

What, pray, are we coming to? Rather, where have we 
come? Essential institutionalism and standardization! With 
such ethics, with thermometers and their sort, with all the mod- 
ern “stats,” with mental tests or personality measurements and 
ratings, of which we heard so much during the War and have at 
least not ceased to hear a good deal since, with our new methods 
of examination and classification, whether for college or for life, 
so empirical and statistical in method, so definitely standardizing 
and allocating in results, with these and much else in kind, all 
of course, as we may infer, for some wonderful mobilization, 
we shall soon be all labeled as but so many models of certain 
letters or numbers, Model A or B, Model 13 or 23, and among 
other consequences our various institutions of education will 
enter upon an era of standardized quantity production and in 
due time may make important contribution to the setting up 
of a hierarchy never yet even distantly approached for efficiency 
and accomplishment. To biological or physiological eugenics, 
which would ‘“‘scientificize’”’ and perhaps Mendelize the family 
beyond even Plato’s dream, we shall have added something of 
the same general sort in the regions of mind and spirit. Already 
I have boldly quoted a future historian. May I now read from a 
morning paper of some years, never mind how many years 
hence: 


Yesterday, Commencement Day, was a record-breaker in the life of the 
college. The orator of the day spoke impressively on ‘‘Scientific Institu- 
tionalism or Efficient Gradation and Quantity Production in the Things 
of the Spirit,” and at conclusion of his most eloquent and stimulating ad- 
dress labels were placed on more graduates in the higher models than ever 
bee Only in Model 13 was there any falling off. Names and figures 

ollow. 


In a word, thanks to science and its realism, which no longer 
spare the sanctuary of man and his nature and which in spite of 
our mood for laughter we must take seriously, even “remaining 
to pray,” standardization and quantity production in the human 
product, as in automobiles, are of the spirit of the time, and it is 
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a safe prediction that, for better or for worse, we are only in the 
earlier stages of the amazing enterprise. In still another word, 
too, thanks to science being evidently but the widely liberated 
spirit of ecclesiasticism, being this spirit opened and deepened 
for larger and fuller life, “you may break, you may shatter” 
the medieval régime, “if you will,’’ but the mechanical efficiency, 
the uniformal constraints and the pyramidal, hierarchical 
classifications or gradations, as well as the great underlying pur- 
pose—alas, long ago I lost the meter, yet not the rhyme!— 
‘will cling to it still.” 


IX 


We are, I think, beginning to understand our modern physi- 
cal world so-called and the spiritual possibilities of it. This 
world the day’s psychology would have our souls ‘“‘join’”’ and our 
souls, having cherished memories, have hesitated. But let me go 
on. Still more can be told. Ours is in truth a life of sense, of 
seeing and hearing, of instinctive passion and desire; it is, too, 
such a life under constraints of uniformity and impersonal 
standards, as the thermometers and the thermostats were show- 
ing us; but, more than this, also with benefit of science it is rap- 
idly becoming world-wide in its actual and sensuous reach; it 
is near to being—what is the great word out of the past?—ecu- 
menical, that is, comprehensive of the inhabited world. I was 
saying that the big things of life had somehow made the world 
small. We used to look out of our windows and see the things 
of our own yards or streets or hillsides or from those windows 
hear only what our unaided ears might get. Now, with benefit 
of the same standpoint and methods of science which are dic- 
tating to mankind a naturalistic realism, our eyes and our ears 
may reach, not just in imagination, but sensuously, what in rest 
or in motion belongs to regions far away, even around the world. 
The very curvature of the earth no longer obstructs. Moreover, 
others far away share with us sensuously, realistically; I mean 
audibly, visibly. Not only in the specific sense, but more gen- 
erally, not merely literally but figuratively “broadcasting” and 
its ecumenical realism belong to our day, the great heritage of 
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our generation. Very recently I was reading a paper giving re- 
port of Edouard Belin’s promise of television. Add broadcasting 
to that! The newspaper, the telephone and the phonograph, 
color photography and motion photography, the wireless and 
the radio even as we know these to-day, may soon seem insig- 
nificant beside what is coming. Still, apart from all rash proph- 
ecy, the present day offers quite enough to indicate clearly what 
the materialism and the realism of our time may mean. Time 
and space no longer set limits to our senses. With no mere per- 
sonal glasses or ear-trumpets are we having real experiences 
beyond our unaided powers, but with an increasingly efficient 
general and standard instrumentation of life we are, not playing 
at sensing, but actually sensing the whole world. Let me say 
even once more, yet with fuller meaning, that we are become 
in no mere fanciful or sentimental way members one of another. 
How wonderfully physical, how golden withal and musical, how 
shiningly real is become the possible life of the human spirit! 
Am I forgetting something? Doubtless. But, specifically, 
psycho-analysis? As well as what according to the librarians are 
at least among the most soiled books on the shelves? Am I for- 
getting the primitive—or primary?—instincts of nutrition and 
reproduction, the passions and desires, that no institutional life 
or no instrumentation proceeding from science can ever suc- 
cessfully suppress, can ever suppress without disaster to body 
and mind? Am I forgetting the evidence that these afford for a 
raw and wholly unspiritual realism and that has apparently 
been inspiring many recent novels and dramas as well as much 
else in our art and literature and pretended morality? Not for 
a single moment. The evidence, as frequently it is taken, is fal- 
lacious. Why expect successful suppression? For a word so 
misleading if not actually treacherous I would substitute in- 
strumentation or mediation, that is, informed and purposed 
control, as at once more natural and more scriptural. I would 
also suggest—expecting to be understood—that the mediation 
or, say, the controlling instrumentation just for morality’s sake 
be enlightened and up-to-date, that is modernly, not medievally, 
scientifically not just traditionally and legalistically, institu- 
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tional. Why be behind our times in what is so fundamental to 
the very life and urge of all times? Or, on the other hand, why 
be a raw idealist and materialist, soiling life as well as those 
books, when the very science which has written the books means, 
if in spirit and methods and results it mean anything, objective 
and ecumenical standards, in short, social control, not just 
personal license? Why not see those passions and desires, no 
longer in the abnormal complexes incident to a too medieval 
suppression, but in the normal and safely controlling complexes 
of life to-day as with our wider view and greater understanding, 
with our natural laws at once more obligatory and more de- 
pendable, with our wiser and safer candor, which we must avoid 
confusing with deliberate exposure, and with our general broad- 
casting life is being lived? Why by too much conservatism 
actually invite disastrous license instead of promote real free- 
dom? 

An automobile was wrecked in our street a few days ago. 
I inspected the ruin, talked with the humilated as well as in- 
jured driver, and concluded that, forgetting himself and lapsing 
consciously, he had had a Freudian or at least some very modern 
dream of driving old Dobbin and a buggy on some country road. 
If we will but bring our life of sense, instinctive as well as more 
conscious and intellectual, up to date, treating it as by no means 
immediate and loosely free but mediate and controlled with 
world-wide contacts, we need take no alarm for morality from 
our time’s realism, scientific and ecumenical. At least morality 
and hygiene, whatever may transpire for politics and economics, 
may have benefit of the big things that have been making the 
world small and compact. Even hunger and sex are now in the 
world mediating and controlling complexes. 

Once more I am in my one-time host’s dining-room, and in 
the color of the walls at last I do see the intriguing primary coat. 
Intimately, in the scientific and naturalistic anthropology and 
psychology of to-day or in the materialistic realism, which they 
dictate, and which gets its sensuous and physical reality through 
the broadcasted experiences of the inhabited world, I feel, and 
would have others feel, subtly but really, spiritually not literally, 
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the great past of Christendom as this from its beginning has been 
expanded and refined in those successive stages of theology, me- 
chanics, biology, and finally anthropology. 

How hard it is to-day to get away from the telephone! Or 
to do without it! In a now relatively small way the ordinary 
telephone may remind us how far and how concretely our selves 
reach to-day. Talking to Europe by wireless is getting to be an 
old story. A good deal of water has gone under the bridge since 
the prophetic William James, always given to picturesque ways 
of expressing great principles, told us how the soul of a fop might 
be in and act from the top or possibly the gloss of his beaver hat 
or the swinging and knocking of his nobby cane. The flapper, 
I suppose, by the same token might act from the center or base 
of her flying and rattling galoshes. To-day the self, when seri- 
ous and alert, when consciously and actively and responsibly its 
own real contemporary, is confined to the reach, not of some 
girl’s expansive footwear or some foppish man’s tall hat or 
swinging cane, but of controlled electricity. 


x 


Technology, including artifacture—instead of manufacture 
—to the point of a highly developed automatic machinery was, 
as will be recalled, the second of the specially selected signs of 
our time of day. Discussion of this may be brief, since what has 
already been said of the first, anthropology and psychology, of 
their physical scientific ‘close-up’ of man, and of the whole 
world by the remarkable control of electricity brought sensu- 
ously close to a coincidentally expanded individual, can not but 
help greatly to the understanding of the second, technology. 
Anthropology and technology are indeed closely related. They 
are to each other very much as an organism to its habitat or, 
better, as conscious humanity to the more or less external in- 
struments by which human life is provided with a free medium. 

Thus it has become clear to us that in a real sense we are 
to-day conscious, that we experience what we do experience, not 
immediately and with unaided senses or faculties generally, but 
very often and very normally for our time mediately and even 
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vicariously. Either we ourselves are really expanded in the way 
suggested already or—as only another and significant way of 
getting at the same truth—our experience is nowadays in large 
measure had or conducted for us. Not only is much of our see- 
ing and hearing as well as much even of our thinking—remem- 
ber, for simple example, the computing machines in our business 
offices and the newspapers, alas more often partisan than ac- 
curate—done for us, but also, to come to the matter of our pres- 
ent interest, in this age of technology the very labor of life, ef- 
fecting this, producing that, is being taken off our human shoul- 
ders. In other words, ours is an age of almost self-running and 
strangely intelligent machinery. A well-nigh objective or ex- 
ternal, automatic, vicarious artifacture is rapidly supplanting 
direct and humanly taxing and costly labor and manufacture. 
In war, too, as in peace, mere direct man-power is meaning less 
every day, while a more productive or more destructive power 
has been taking its place. One’s little finger touching a button 
or a lever and to do so needing an intelligence only commen- 
surate with it may start machinery that will effect in a short time 
results which not long ago in our history required hundreds of 
men, working for days and weeks with long hours and wearing 
and wasting hardships and in the end producing what in quality 
and quantity was not as serviceable or efficient. Yes, our era 
of anthropology with its world-broad realism is also coinciden- 
tally and consistently an era of technology and a world-supply- 
ing productivity. Our mediated and vicarious consciousness 
and our mediated and vicarious labor simply belong together. 
About two centuries ago there was an interesting Frenchman? 
who ventured to write of the possibility of an animated statue. 
How seriously he wished to be taken it is hard to say. But 
to-day, far outrunning his speculation, we have had fabricated 
for us and already engaged in doing much of our work a wonder- 
fully intelligent automaton. The Iron Man,‘ he is being called 
by some, or the Great Automaton, the Vicarious Army or the 
Modern Giant. He is, of course, no mere dumbwaiter or curate’s 


3 Buffon, 1707-88. 
4 See “The Iron Man of Industry,” by Arthur C. Pound, Boston, 1922, 
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assistant or Lazy Susan. He is, all in one, an unnumbered host 
of such useful creatures and a great deal more and his service 
is not just here and there personal or domestic but generally 
social and even syndicated. ‘Intelligent,’ I called him. It is, 
in fact, he who sees and thinks for us in all those ways of our 
vicarious consciousness from the thermometer to the wireless 
as well as works for us. Children of the future will suffer no lack 
of stories about a wonderful giant; a cruel giant perhaps; per- 
haps, properly approached, a very friendly one. 

I may not and need not tell the story of his gradual fabrica- 
tion or—as better to say—of his growing up to his present ma- 
turity and power. It would be only the story of Christendom 
in one more way, quite parallel to what has been told here al- 
ready. Yet thisI willsay. It is but the story of a low efficiency 
through direct and always costly exploitation and mobilization 
of human creatures in an army or rigid institutional personnel 
or mechanically organized group or gang of any sort giving way 
to the mechanically far more productive and humanly far less 
costly efficiency through aid of the Modern Giant. In it all, too, 
nothing can have more interest than the striking fact that only 
as man has clearly found himself in the natural world, abandon- 
ing his one-time aloofness and submitting himself to the ob- 
servations and close exposures of natural science, has he gained 
the ready service of the Giant Automaton and, whatever be in 
store for the future, had his already notable immunity from the 
direct exploitation of earlier times. Otherwise put, it would 
seem to be no mere accident that at the same time the human 
person has become an object of intimate science and the Giant 
Automaton has been fabricated and set to work. May it be that 
the liberation through the latter has really removed the hard- 
ship and loss that some have fancied in the former? Those to 
whom science and its materialism have meant only the com- 
plete undoing of man, making him mere creature of matter, 
should pause to observe and reflect. Behold the Giant Autom- 
aton, truly an irrefutable witness to what they would think, 
the very creature of matter which they imagine—except, of 
course, for his size and power. By his size and power he is no 
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“mere creature.” But reflect that he is not man after all. In 
fact by him from what he is, automatism and all, man himself 
is freed! Accordingly, save among those who insist on look- 
ing at one thing but seeing another, his real testimony just by 
virtue of his vicarious instrumentation of life is that matter and 
machinery are for man, not man merely for or of them. 

In any case the term, physical, really is appearing to be like 
those guttural names, Gottesliebe and Himmelhoch, only harsh 
in sound; when understood, by no means so in meaning. The 
day’s materialistic and naturalistic realism is actually inaugu- 
rating a new era for the human spirit. Alive, as we have found 
it, with the nobly purposed but now broadened and deepened 
and so greatly spiritualized traditions of the past, bringing man 
and nature intimately close but at the same time either ex- 
panding man to a world-reach or so contracting the world as 
to make it all near and real to man, and freeing man through 
automatic machinery set to his service from exploitation, it 
ought possibly to go under another name. For a fact, did 
Spirit ever have the door of idealistic opportunity more widely 
opened? 


XI 


There was to be considered, finally, a third sign of our time: 
anthropology, technology, adventure; the third, adventure, like 
all true adventure, bringing no mere expansion of what has been, 
no mere accumulation in kind, but a different quality of life and 
anew valuation, say a new humanism. 

Perhaps from what has been said the reader has already felt 
adventure as present or as sooncoming. Possibly his own experi- 
ence of life to-day has been as of a charged atmosphere suggest- 
ing adventure not without danger. Still, to appreciate the ad- 
venture, the possible new opportunity now opened to mankind, 
do but consider, to begin with, how general the recent actual or 
at least now wholly possible benefit of life is, some of course 
enjoying much, others having only some of the new leisure, and 
then reflect how very different must be the quality of the new 
life thus made possible. In some degree.a leisured democracy 
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instead of just a leisured class is promised. Thanks to machin- 
ery, everybody may expect more time off, ‘‘shorter hours’’; but, 
aside from such liberation and leisure, there may be expected 
a certain leisure in active life, not just from it, as we get more 
used to the efficiency, to the automatism and to what some call 
our present speed. The old instrumentation of life, directly 
dependent on man-power and in its movement fatiguing and 
exhausting for man when not also destroying, has inspired, even 
among those who were personally involved in it, poetry, art, 
philosophy, human reflection and appreciation generally, but 
to-day the new vicarious instrumentation of life is only just be- 
ginning to be taken in a spirit sufficiently leisurely for such re- 
flection and the intimate human expression always proceeding 
from reflection. In some degree, however, a leisured democracy 
already belongs to the day’s adventure; in some degree our 
day’s active life is also getting more leisurely and reflective; 
and, life itself being so different, a new valuation of life, accord- 
ingly, with all that this implies, may be or must be near at hand. 

Riding in an automobile, whether as driver or as passenger, 
is certainly experience of a different quality from riding behind 
animals that can grow weary or from being carried, with literal 
meaning now or in metaphor, by one’s own fellow-beings, whose 
fatigue and subordination one can not help feeling. In general, 
too, leisure or leisureliness through automatic machinery and 
standard impersonal and objective systems must be very differ- 
ent in its quality from leisure, necessarily much more limited to 
the few by direct human service. The Giant Automaton can 
not grow weary; at the same time his efficiency is very great; 
and with the new freedom which he brings a new valuation, as 
was said, a new and deeper humanism, would seem inevitable.® 

Accordingly, while not disposed to hail novelty loudly or 
recklessly, while recognizing the danger of seeming to advocate 
or preach it, I can still understand sympathetically the day’s 
groping for novelty in art, literature, morals, religion, in all the 


*In an essay, ‘‘Ages of Leisure,” one of the several essays recently pub- 
lished under the general title “Leadership and Progress’’ (Boston, 1922), I 
have discussed this subject at greater length. 
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humanities, in economics also and in politics, as only so much 
natural adventuring to meet the day’s demand for new values. 
So much of life has become automatic. We have bottled and 
tinned and canned not merely our foods but in subtle and sen- 
sitive machinery our labor and to a startling extent our very 
culture, our music, our drama. These are all provided for us 
vicariously. Small wonder that our human spirit between hope 
and fear, real freedom and a license as dangerous as at times 
it has seemed even unbalanced, is reacting aggressively to the 
challenge, bent on adventures in humanism. 

Consider, furthermore, how remarkably and how quietly 
science has wrought. Small wonder the atmosphere seems 
charged. We are to-day, probably without clearly realizing it, 
members or subjects of a régime, most deftly elaborated by 
science in all the varied ways of its interest and activity. The 
dynamic possibilities of this no one of us can measure. Our 
widespread industrialism, as we hear it called, has cared rela- 
tively little for the laws of state, a great deal for those of physi- 
cal nature. Is there now any important industry without its 
laboratories, its experiment stations, its support of scientific 
research, its high-salaried scientific workers? Such devotion to 
science, then, and to its applications, not indeed confined to 
industry but conspicuous there, has effected a remarkable 
régime, a great organization, and of course organization always 
means mobilization of the latest available forces and resources. 
To-day, moreover, the mobilization already effected or now 
promised can hardly be overstated. In history from as many 
years before Christ as you please down through the centuries we 
read of invading hosts. In our very recent times we often have 
had counted for us the vast population of one region of the earth 
or another and have been warned in conclusion against this 
colored peril or that and its irresistible numerical power. It may 
be that history-making must still go on in that way. The spots 
of the leopard may be quite unchangeable. But the power inthe 
régime already inaugurated by science is at least no power by 
mere populations and enjoyment of its benefits may not depend 
on mere physical man-power or numbers. As part of our day’s 
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adventure, then, is the chance of supplanting the old power 
with the new and of so developing the new as to set the nations 
or the races, whatever their populations and available fighters, 
on a basis of equality with respect to the old and so secure 
against its attacks. 

Political scientists might say of science’s régime with the new 
power which it is mobilizing and the worldwide reach of its 
various instruments that it is at present rather de facto than de 
jure; that is, quite actual but still unofficial. So it is and its 
full inauguration and development only wait on official recog- 
nition. It needs, in other words, to be idealized and to be made 
purposive and church as well as state is now being asked to 
recognize it. Will the state respond? Will the state recognize 
the world-domain of the new régime, the world-reach of the new 
power, the ecumenical realism of the life of to-day? Not in 
so far as any state, like our own, continues to feel or at least to 
cry “Isolation!” when de facto there is no isolation. Will the 
church give its sanction? Not in so far as any church, Pres- 
byterian or Episcopalian or what you will, continues to betray 
its Christian origin by still asserting some narrow orthodoxy 
or fundamentalism or a monarchical and supernatural theism, 
when the expansiveness of God has long left such things be- 
hind? For a time the two, both state and church, by their 
inertia may defy the new régime and its broad and essential 
theocracy, but the fact remains that man and nature have been 
brought sensuously and realistically close, the world has 
been made intimate and small, and man depends too much on 
memory not still to insist on spiritual values and new oppor- 
tunities. The small-town statesmanship or churchmanship of 
some of our so-called contemporaries, who would still think 
of the conduct of the world and its affairs as if no one’s view 
could extend beyond the top of the first mountain range or more 
than three miles out to sea or beyond the letter of a fourth cen- 
tury creed and who by their more obstinate than honest con- 
servatism are inviting disastrous violence rather than real and 
constructive progress, may well remind us of that man whose 
car was wrecked because, forgetting that old Dobbin was not still 
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in the shafts, he neglected the necessary long view of theroad. The 
de facto régime must be consciously recognized, idealized and 
made de jure. 

XII 


I know well that this which I have been calling the régime, 
the de facto régime, set up by science, has often been in disfavor 
among others besides the conservative theologians and _politi- 
cians. So many have seen only the dead machinery and the 
materialism of it and have no sense of the wealth of meaning 
and ideal value in it. In book after book, in essay after essay, 
great alarm has been expressed over the wide and blighting rule 
of machinery.* Some have even proposed that we give it all up, 
call science and its gift of the new power a failure or a disaster, 
and ere it be too late get back once more to the simple horse-and- 
buggy life of the good old times. And why not? Or why stop 
even there? I can reply only that those remonstrants seeming 
to prefer for a slogan “Back to nature!’ instead of “On with 
nature!”’ ought to read their Bibles, if they can find them. 
Seripturally as well as morally and in broad sense biologically 
it is proper to use for possible return the talents one has, not to 
neglect them. We are told that modern machinery is killing 
individuality, destroying the fine qualities of personal interest 
and initiative, whereas, as I have to believe, it is making possible 
such adventures in individuality or personality as the world 
has not yet known. Remember how we have found most inti- 
mately associated with the growth of the Great Automaton a 
noteworthy distribution of leisure or in work itself the possibility 
of a new and reflective leisureliness. Remember how out of 
these may come, as was suggested, a new humanism with new 
depths of inner life and new reaches of character as well as new 
outlook and understanding. Our age of machinery, then, ought 
to challenge the humanities, not discourage them, and develop 
personality, not kill it. Some there are now, as ever before, 
who refuse to hear opportunity when it knocks at the door or 
who take alarm, hearing the knocking, lest thay may have to 
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leave their comfortable firesides. Which would they? Have 
history move forward in spite of their home comfort and in- 
ertia or with their active interest and bold co-operation? 

But automobiles, they persist, are making the legs of men 
atrophied; adding-machines are weakening the mind; and, in 
general, from lack of necessary exercise physical or mental man 
is getting flabby. Degeneration is already setting in. More- 
over, let body and mind go and the soul will follow. Mens sana 
in sano corpore. To which must be added: Spzritus integer in 
integra mente. All quite true and also showing imperfect if not 
already degenerate thinking. So might one argue from every 
gain or advance in life. Making the old effort no longer neces- 
sary, it is bound to bring laziness and eventual degeneracy! 
But whence came that old effort? Can we not trust the source 
of that for new effort now? And under conditions that hold 
still larger possibilities of gain? Is there not a fable somewhere 
of a creature who, having been well-fed and at first feeling only 
the satiation of his meal, exclaimed as he stretched himself for 
sleep: ‘‘Now is all done. I need strive no more.” Later, how- 
ever, and my memory do not fail me, the food assimilated, he 
was out on the hunt with more strength and more alertness and 
a wider field than ever before. 


XII 


May I now be humored a little? Allow me to court fancy. It 
is poor thinking, after all, that does not sometimes lapse in this 
way. Hast and West! Personality and Power! Only yesterday 
I was reading with much interest an article’ by a Chinaman, who 
had been studying at Columbia University. This was his sub- 
ject: “Why China Has No Science.”’ The West has had science; 
the East not. Why? Character and happiness, says the writer, 
Yu-Lan Fung, have been the passion of China, of the East gen- 
erally; power over nature has been the passion of the West. 
“Westward the course of empire takes its way”’ is a line of early 
eighteenth century versification often quoted at least by Ameri- 
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cans before the present century. Now, I suppose, the East is 
getting too near, alarmingly near. Is any distance left between 
it and the Western frontier? 

Personality and power! To-day we are beginning to see that 
as pursued by East and West these have been only qualified 
successes, like most half-truths. Is it that each has subordinated 
and neglected the concern of the other, seeing this only darkly 
and, as it were, during the night and so irresponsibly? Is it that, 
figuratively as well as literally, East and West have exchanged 
day and night, responsibility and irresponsibility? Again and 
again we hear that in temporal things the East has been very 
corrupt, according to one report “making the politics and eco- 
nomics of New York or Chicago look like a Sunday school,” 
while in spiritual and intimately personal things the West 
either has been goody-goody and pharisaical or has cultivated 
defensive complexes of irresponsibility and environmental de- 
terminism. 

Allow me, then, to imagine that at this time of Christendom’s 
history, when important adventures in personality are among 
the adventures now offered, the Eastern question, whether peril 
or opportunity, may easily prove more than just the economic 
and political question which in general it has appeared. In 
India and China, in the East at large, the Western question in its 
turn is prominent if not dominant. But, to speak as one moving 
west, technology by its power over nature has at last made the 
world small, overcoming the curvature; the intimacies of an- 
thropology have made man primarily man and world-wide, 
only secondarily racial or ethnic and local; and the two may end 
by making East and West, West and East, each with its half- 
truth, meet the other at least half-way. In other words, once 
more in history the West may turn to the East for spiritual help. 
Prophecy and folly look as alike as twins; but there is, to say 
the least, ground for expecting from the future, not only still 
undreamed-of powers over nature, but also new depths of char- 
acter and personal individuality. More character in the West 
might, perchance, be the best maneuver against the alarms 
and perils of the colored East. 
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For the day, finally, so charged with adventure is this life of 
ours, all things seem in a great flux. In extraordinary measure 
nothing that was, state or church, industry or morals, art or sci- 
ence, seems any longer what it was. Reactions settle none of the 
problems. Mere violence only stimulates and perhaps justifies 
reaction. Isthis? Is that? Is anything any longer? Anything 
stable and dependable? Familiar feelings these and often spoken 
questions, reflecting the groping spirit of every department of 
life. A number of troubled souls, simply exhibiting in religion 
what is the situation everywhere, got together not long ago 
somewhere in the maelstrom of New York and after much futile 
communing finally sent out to a score of scientists and philoso- 
phers over the country a questionnaire with this for their first 
query: Do you acknowledge the existence of God? And for their 
second: If you have just answered yes, has your answer been 
from faith or reason? There could hardly be, at least in these 
days, more irrelevant and more futile questions than those two. 
Such questionnaires, by no means confined to matters of re- 
ligion, are born of a sort of mental and moral inertness, when 
bold action is what is needed. Nothing ever just exists in a crit- 
ical time, in a time of transition. To-day, to have what one 
would one must not just look for it in some pigeon-hole or get 
one’s friends together and make them search their pockets or, 
these devices failing, in desperation send out a lot of yes-or-no 
questions and so let a vote settle it all. The city fathers of San 
Francisco once voted that there was no plague in the city! One 
must, in a critical time, will what one would. Will, not a passive 
faith nor yet a formal reason, is the primary faculty of adven- 
ture. So, I say, merely believe in nothing to-day; also take 
nothing just from reason; will everything that past experience 
and present opportunity seem to make worth while. Faith may 
recall and cherish and suggest; reason is ever an excellent guide, 
a finder of ways and means; but will ventures and realizes. 


And, while there can be obstinacy and inertia, sometimes 
taken for will, while there can be impulse and its fascinating 
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blindness, taken not infrequently for virtue, there can not be 
good will or true will, there can be no effective and progressive 
activity, there can be no virtue where there is no clear sense 
of the time. 

Spirit of the Renaissance! Of the eastward crusades and the 
westward explorations! Once more bold and pious adventures 
in naturalism and in humanism, in power and in character! 
Progressive purpose spiritualized with cherished memory! 
Man’s will awakened and again bent on having what it would! 
In such phrases I would sum up our time of day and its chal- 
lenge. But every one should keep in mind that the world to be 
awakened to-day is the world of to-day as anthropology and 
technology have been making it, and making it real, not that 
of five centuries or more ago as the medieval régime had insti- 
tuted it. Should be remembered, too, that to-day’s adventures 
in naturalism and humanism are still, like Christian’s of those 
earlier days, such as can attain nothing worth while without 
possible disaster always attending. Reality is still, as then, like 
gold. 

“Then I saw that there was a way to Hell, even from the 
Gates of Heaven.” 


LIBERTY AND SLAVERY IN UNIVERSITIES 


BY WILLIAM M. THORNTON 


Delivered before the Beta of Virginia, at the University of Virginia, in 
June, 1924. Reprinted from The Alumni Bulletin of 
the University of Virginia for October, 1924. 


I find myself unable to enter upon the train of thought I 
shall try to bring before you this evening without first giving 
expression to my grateful sense of the honor you have conferred 
upon me. To be the first chosen from your own membership to 
deliver this annual address is a tribute far above my desert. I 
have accepted your invitation with a deep and unfeigned mod- 
esty, drawing courage from your known kindness and affection, 
and I have determined to speak to you on a theme of profound 
and present interest to that great republic of letters of which 
we are all citizens, a theme which we have all pondered, perhaps 
in silence, but not in indifference. My topic is liberty and 
slavery in universities. 

Let me say at once that I have no crusade to preach, no 
revolution to advocate. I am not a believer in revolutions. 
The steady process of moral forces, the growing light of in- 
structed public opinion, the brave and resolute voices of the 
men who lead and shape the thought of our times—these are 
the influences which will best defend the sanctities of science 
and learning. Our own university has been marvelously free 
from the blighting effects of the tyrannies which have too often 
abased scholarship and throttled scholars. All honor to Vir- 
ginia, her governors, her legislature, her people who through 
the years have kept faith with the Child of Thomas Jefferson. 
But in our security we must not forget the large influences that 
make for truth and righteousness; we cannot forget the fates 
of our graduates, men who went from these dear and beautiful 
precincts to labor in far flung fields of American scholarship. 
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I 

It is not a new story. Two hundred years before the birth 
of our founder a great Polish churchman fell mortally stricken 
and to comfort his soul a book was brought to him, fresh from 
the hands of the printer, and laid upon his dying bed. There 
are books that enter into men’s lives and hearts and thoughts, 
books like the Bible and Shakespeare, which every body knows, 
which have struck deep roots into human consciousness. This 
old book few men ever see, fewer still ever read its pages, but 
in spite of that it has transformed the world’s thought. That 
dying man was Copernicus and the book was his great ‘Treatise 
on the Revolutions of the Heavenly Bodies.” 

He was a churchman, canon of the Cathedral at Frauen- 
burg. His uncle had been a great ecclesiastic and from his child- 
hood young Nicolaus was headed for the church. His course of 
study was planned with this end in view; but at the University 
of Cracow he fell under the influence of a brilliant geometer 
and came to love mathematics; and later at the University of 
Bologna he caught fire from the lectures of the Neo-Pythagorean 
Novara and melted toward astronomy; and then with his 
church career still in mind he took degrees in canon law at Fer- 
rara and in medicine at Padua and so after fourteen years of 
university study came back to Poland with his three degrees and 
his loved astronomy. 

In the quiet seclusion of his uncle’s palace, where he gave 
his medical skill to solacing the declining years of the good man’s 
pilgrimage; in the troubled times that followed, when his legal 
learning safeguarded the imperiled interests of the great cathe- 
dral entrusted to his care; amid incessant labors for the poor of 
his diocese, to whose bedsides he constantly came with healing 
for body as well as for soul, those earlier loves dwelt with him. 
Mathematics and astronomy remained the deep preoccupations 
of his spirit. His opportunities for observation were of the 
slightest; but from these and from the recorded results of an- 
cient days his geometrical genius worked out to its brilliant 
consummation a new theory of the universe. What was this 


new theory? 
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The Greeks had formed their beautiful picture of the Kosmos 
and from them it had descended to the medieval world, sanc- 
tioned by the great names of Aristotle and of Ptolemy, and 
buttressed by the strong authority of Holy Scripture and the 
Roman Church. The earth hung stationary, poised in space. 
About it whirled a great crystal sphere, to which were fixed the 
stars, each one a blazing point of light. Within this sphere 
revolved other crystal spheres carrying sun and moon and 
planets. Greek geometers and Greek astronomers had worked 
out the complex problem and with epicycle piled on cycle had 
accounted for the motions not only of the well ordered stars, 
but of these perplexing vagabonds, Mercury and Venus and 
Mars and Jupiter and Saturn. A wonderful system! Man 
centred and throned like a monarch looked on at this vast celes- 
tial cotillion, wondered at its beauty and marvelled at his own 
importance. Heavenly bodies must have perfect motions; uni- 
form motion in a circle was the only perfect motion; therefore 
they must move in circles interlocking with other circles in a 
divine dance. So said Aristotle and so with full faith believed 
his unthinking followers. 

Into this world of tradition Copernicus entered with his 
mathematical power, with his liberated intelligence, with his 
flair for astronomy. The infinite complexities of the Ptole- 
maic system violated his faith in the pure simplicity of truth; 
and the revealing flash of his genius showed him the true vision 
of a moving earth in a fixed universe. The old tradition still 
hampered him. He still kept faith with the Greek conception of 
perfect heavenly motion, so that his system left work for Kepler 
and for Newton to do. Thus it is with all true science; no final- 
ity; a steady march from height to higher heights; no real con- 
quest ever lost. He completed his great study in 1530; but with 
the modesty of high desert and the gentle humility of a devoted 
son of the church he withheld from publication a doctrine des- 
tined to bring not peace into the world of scholarship, but a 
sword. In spite of his reluctance the new thought sent its 
hidden beams abroad. Scholars lectured on it; friends and 
disciples implored; the Pope approved; the Cardinal ordered; 
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and at last in 1540 his work went to the printer. It was three 
years going through the press and not until the eyes of Coper- 
nicus were closing in death did the finished book salute the 
master. 

Just a few decades were to pass before one of the earliest 
martyrs in the cause of scientific truth sealed his devotion by a 
terrible death. This year of grace in which we are living marks 
the seven hundredth anniversary of the University of Naples 
and in her courtyard a delegate from America would find a 
statue to Giordano Bruno, tardy reparation for persecuting fury. 
We know the story of the Italian lad, entered at the age of 
fifteen years into the order of the Dominicans, early accused of 
impiety because of religious doubts, persecuted for thirteen 
years and finally escaping—to Geneva, to Paris, to London; 
swept into the current of the new thought and mingling with 
his eloquent advocacy of the doctrines of Copernicus fierce 
scoffiings at the mysteries of the Catholic faith and vehement 
attacks upon the “holy monks” as avaricious, dissolute, brain- 
less, squabbling pedants. He drifted over Germany and Switz- 
erland, forsaking the protection of his powerful friends. At 
last he accepted an invitation to revisit Venice and there the 
Inquisition found him. He is jailed, hurried to Rome, thrown 
into prison, rots there for seven years, until in 1600 he is tried 
for heresy, excommunicated and burned at the stake. Three 
hundred years later Italy unveils a statue to Giordano Bruno. 

Soon an even more illustrious victim falls beneath the as- 
sault of benched ignorance and baptized malice. Galileo, born 
twenty years after the death of Copernicus, did not long close 
his eyes on the world until the birth of Newton. In that long 
career of scientific productivity the light of his genius illumi- 
nated every then known field of the domain of science. We see 
him first as a Freshman at Pisa, watching and timing by his 
pulse beats the swings of the chandelier in the Cathedral, and 
remember that to this college boy’s thought and imagination the 
world owes the regulated running of all its clocks and watches 
and chronometers. Ten years later he is mathematical lec- 
turer at Pisa and as we look we see all the professors and all the 
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students grouped about the great Leaning Tower while Galileo, 
dropping things from the top, gives ocular demonstration of the 
falsity and foolishness of the dominant philosophy of the Aristo- 
telians, and establishes forever those laws of motion upon which 
Newton based his immortal system of dynamics. The chair of 
mathematics at Padua was the reward of these brilliant investi- 
gations, and there for eighteen years his lectures drew not college 
students only but the learned men of all Europe, so that a hall 
seating 2,000 auditors had to be provided for them. 

It was there that news came to him from Holland, of an 
optician who had invented a new instrument for increasing the 
apparent size of distant objects. For Galileo one night of pro- 
found meditation was enough. Rising the next morning he 
set to work and made himself a two-lens telescope, just the 
sort used for the opera glasses of our own day. One after an- 
other telescopes came out of his work-shop, each bigger and 
better than the other one before. He increased the magnifying 
power from three to thirty-two. His instruments were sought 
for by scientific men all over Europe. 

Then came a sort of star cluster of brilliant and marvellous 
discoveries. To his searching eyes were revealed the strange 
configuration of the Moon’s surface, the secret of its ilumina- 
tion, the constitution of the Milky Way with its infinity of 
separable stars, the resolution of the great nebulae, and. most 
wonderful of all, the Moons of Jupiter—the great practical 
enskyed demonstration of the truth proclaimed by Copernicus. 

For twenty years Galileo had been a convert to the new con- 
ception of the universe. He had kept silence for fear of ridicule, 
rather than in dread of any danger. Now he could hesitate no 
longer. For here were the telescopes, revealing to him ever 
greater and greater depths of star-strewn space, instead of the 
crystal sphere and bounded universe of the Greeks; and here 
was Jupiter with his own small-scale system of satellites gov- 
erned just as the sun governed his planets. Galileo was swept 
along on the wind of his own fame. Transferred to Florence at 
a higher salary with ample leisure for new researches, he turned 
his telescope on Saturn and studied his unexplored form, on 
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Venus, who revealed to him her phases, on the Sun and the 
strange sunspots which astronomers are still watching. The 
Pope summoned him to Rome and there in the gardens of the 
Quirinal he demonstrated to the grandees of the Papal court the 
wonderful revelations of his telescopes. 

Emboldened by all these evidences of admiration and ap- 
proval Galileo forgot his earlier caution. In his published 
letters on the solar spots and in his later ‘““Apologia’’ to his own 
Grand-Duchess, Christina of Lorraine, he not only avowed 
his adhesion to the System of Copernicus but used his elo- 
quence and his sarcastic wit to confute adversaries and confirm 
by texts from the Holy Scriptures a doctrine ‘‘which to the 
ignorant many seemed an incredible paradox and to the scien- 
tific few a beautiful and daring innovation.” Protests and de- 
nunciations followed from Catholic pulpits, and Galileo’s friends 
among the cardinals sent him this semi-official warning, ‘‘Write 
freely but keep out of the sacristy.’”? At heart he was a devout 
son of the church and so he hurried to Rome, filled with con- 
fidence in the strength of his cause, the force of his arguments 
and the power of his eloquence. His fervor in defense damaged 
rather than helped. The Holy Office issued an explicit con- 
demnation of his doctrines and by order of the Pope a formal 
admonition warned Galileo not to “hold, teach, or defend” them. 

Seven years of silence follow. A new Pope is elected and 
Galileo goes to Rome once more to offer to an old friend, now 
seated as Urban VIII on the pontifical throne, his congratula- 
tions and his homage. His reception was all the man could have 
wished; Galileo was admitted to long audiences and liberally 
praised for his learning and commended for his piety; but when 
revocation of the old interdict was urged the Pope was adamant. 
The sanguine temper of the great Italian could not credit the 
genuineness of Urban’s rigidity, could not doubt the redupli- 
cated reassurances of his friends at the pontiff’s court. He 
returned to Florence and gave himself to the completion of the 
work begun at an earlier stage in the controversy and aban- 
doned from motives of prudence. He called it a “Dialogue on 
the Rival Systems of the Universe.” Three characters were 
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introduced; one an exponent of the new system; one an intelli- 
gent listener; and one called Simplicius, a well meaning but 
dull defender of the old beliefs. Galileo used in its composition 
all his scientific acumen, all his eloquence, all his brilliant wit, 
all his keen sarcasm. Opening with a mocking submission of the 
question at issue to trial by debate, closing with an assumed 
indecision, it was only too plainly a brilliant and forceful de- 
fence of the new science. Completed in 1630, published in 
January 1632, it was received with a tumult of applause. 

Then Rome spoke. In August, sale of the book was pro- 
hibited. In October, the great scientist, now nearly seventy 
years old, was called before the Inquisition. He appealed to 
Urban on the ground of age and ill-health, but the Pope’s in- 
timates had suggested that the Simpleton of the dialogue was 
a malicious portrait of his Holiness and Galileo’s excuse was 
adjudged invalid. Arriving in Rome in February, he was de- 
tained in retirement, but with generous indulgence, until his 
trial in June. If torture were threatened, as seems doubtful, 
it was never intended; yet Galileo was made to feel the full 
force of the anger and authority of the great church, in which 
he always believed with sincere humility and unshaken faith. 
On June 22nd, 1633, he made his recantation, received his sen- 
tence, and ‘‘vehemently suspected of heresy’? was condemned 
to prison at the pleasure of the court. 

Galileo never went to prison. Committed to the supervision 
of a friendly archbishop, he was allowed to return to his villa 
near Florence in December. There in strict seclusion he spent 
the remnant of his days. His marvellous intellect never lost 
its keenness nor its force. The plague devastated his house- 
hold, but to the end faithful disciples served him as scribes, 
and cared for his comfort. The eight years of his seclusion 
were years fruitful for science and his fame. Europe still lis- 
tened. Young John Milton sought him out in his blindness. 

After that, a brief fever, and Popes and Cardinals troubled 
Galileo no more. 
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II 

These are old examples, but they are still typical of the 
violence with which ignorant folly, intrenched behind laws and 
armed with power, assails men who would turn the light of 
truth on the dark abuses and selfish tyrannies of privilege and 
prestige. Prelates and politicians and plutocrats no longer 
burn them at the stake for striving to liberate the spirits or en- 
lighten the minds or unshackle the bodies of their fellow-men; 
but they still have their Inquisitions, they can still sentence 
men who think and talk too much to silence and to poverty and 
to obscurity. Do you need new examples? 

The daily papers still ring with “the indignation of edu- 
cators from coast to coast of America and of parents on every 
street of New York City at the dismissal of Dr. Ettinger by 
Mayor Hylan” on the trumped up charge that as Superinten- 
dent of Schools he failed to “co-operate” with the Board of 
Education. All the world knows the meaning of ‘‘co-operation 
with Tammany Hall.” 

Less than a year ago the Board of Trustees of the University 
of Tennessee on the recommendation of the President and the 
Dean dismissed seven professors, five of them without a hear- 
ing. Of these, one, Dr. Robert 8. Radford, is a distinguished 
alumnus of this University. As a brother alumnus it is perhaps 
not for me to praise him; but distinguished American scholars 
in his own field of learning speak of him with unstinted ad- 
miration, as ‘‘one of the leading Latin scholars in the United 
States,”’ as a “son of whom the South may well feel proud,” as 
author of writings on Ovid that “have made him a reputation 
which would add honor to any university anywhere.” Such 
was the man whom the Trustees of Tennessee “‘bounced” during 
vacation, without warning, in his absence, after fourteen years 
of distinguished and applauded service, on pretexts too flimsy 
to be even a decent veil for their ignoble treason as public guard- 
ians of American scholarship. |The Governor of the State sat 
on the Board, disapproved of their mode of procedure and ques- 
tioned the justice of their verdict, but failed to intervene. Here 
is the diagnosis of this malignant growth upon the educational 
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body of Tennessee penned in The New Republic by an indignant 
publicist: “The University of Tennessee prefers go-getting 
growth to scholarship. Where intellectual and vocational in- 
terests conflict it advances the vocational. Its conception of 
scholarship is narrow and conventional, and its theory of teach- 
ing pettifogging to the last degree.”’ 

The Popes have learned moderation since the days of Bruno 
and Galileo, but the prelates and the presbyters of the modern 
world seem emulous of the evil fame of their prototypes. Craw- 
ford Howell Toy, born in Norfolk, Virginia, was another 
alumnus of this University, Master of Arts of that early age 
when this M.A. was the recognized prize of American academic 
life. He became a clergyman of the Baptist Church, served as 
Chaplain in the Confederate Army, and after the Civil War 
continued his graduate studies in the University of Berlin. 
Returning to America he was appointed Professor of Hebrew 
in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, and in that 
capacity served his church for ten more years (1869-1879). 
I knew him—a man of the sweetest temper, of the most charm- 
ing courtesy, of the devoutest spirit—a Christian gentleman, 
an Oriental scholar of the first order, a delightful and inspiring 
teacher. The young theologians who sat at his feet in Louisville 
heard him gladly. Abhorring scholastic quarrels, he carefully 
governed his teaching and eschewed controversy; but in spite 
of all his caution the light of modern research into the ancient 
life and thought of Bible lands shimmered through the texture 
of his lectures and his pupils questioned him and talked to each 
other about this new illumination. Thus rumor started and 
soon trouble followed. The editor of the Baptist church paper 
published in Louisville, a huge, passionate, vociferous man, 
rushed to the defense of an imperiled church, of a Christian 
society betrayed by the man it had trusted, of a Christian min- 
istry of salvation poisoned at its headwaters. Sorely troubled 
at the thought of starting a schism in the Church he loved, the 
modest scholar with serene courage in his undismayed soul and 
superb confidence in the eternal validity of truth strove to stay 
the turbid torrent of newspaper invective. His efforts seemed 
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vain; the Faculty of which he was the most scholarly member 
was split; the students divided themselves into parties; the 
Baptist congregation took sides. Toy resigned his professorship. 
Almost by the next mail there came to him the offer of the chair 
of Oriental languages in Harvard University. This is the ex- 
planation of Toy’s demotion from slavery in a secluded seminary 
of denominational theology to the large freedom of modern 
scholarship in the oldest and greatest university in America. 
The story of Charles Augustus Briggs, another distinguished 
alumnus of this University, differs from that of Toy in detail 
only, not in spirit. Briggs was a Presbyterian, pastor of a 
church, professor of Hebrew and later of theology, editor of a 
Presbyterian review. In 1891 on his accession to the chair 
of theology in the Union Seminary of New York, he delivered 
a brilliant inaugural address of strong modernist tendencies. 
In 1892 he was tried for heresy before the Presbytery of New 
York and acquitted. Soon, however, he found that his troubles 
were not all over. He was encircled by foes of his own religious 
household. For seven years more he endured the austere re- 
buke of Presbyterianism and only in 1899 did he take refuge 
in the wider charity of the Episcopal communion. His brethren 
had solemnly condemned the “dogmatic and irritating nature” 
of his inaugural; it is a little amusing to find that after living 
and working with them for eighteen years he had reached what 
seemed to them the heretical conclusion that “Sanctification 
is not complete before or even at death.” 

In the annals of modern science there is one man to whose 
life we may point as the life most fruitful, most inspiring, most 
effectual in moulding modern thought. That man is Charles 
Robert Darwin. Forced by an infirm constitution into a se- 
cluded existence, knowing for nearly forty years not one day of 
the health of ordinary men, shielded from every avoidable trial 
by the affection of a model wife, furnished with every comfort 
by inherited fortune, he seemed one set aside by the Providence 
of God for the great labours he was permitted to achieve. His 
patient industry and marvelous concentration multiplied the 
output of the few hours of each day which his physical weakness 
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permitted him to utilize. By his creative genius, his reverential 
love of truth, his clear intelligence, his judicial spirit, he was 
able to advance magnificently the frontiers of science with 
hardly the semblance of misdirected or superficial work. His 
sweetness of temper, his fairness and generosity to his co- 
workers, his courtesy towards his adversaries inspired general 
admiration and affection. It has been justly said that even 
without Darwin the world would by this time have arrived at 
the doctrine of evolution; but as matter of fact it accepted the 
general doctrine because of Darwin’s theory of natural selection 
and adhered to it because of Darwin’s exposition of the evi- 
dence. To that evidence subsequent research has made vast 
additions; to that theory new knowledge has given great en- 
largements. But it may be fairly set down as the outcome of 
Darwin’s work that what fifty years ago was a controverted 
hypothesis has become an established axiom of science, a vital 
part of philosophic theory, a fixed datum of enlightened re- 
ligious tradition. 

This is the doctrine and this is the man antagonized by an 
eloquent and distinguished American political leader, who is 
as poor in scientific knowledge as he is rich in economic and 
social fallacies. I feel as if it would be an insult to the intel- 
ligence of my audience to enlarge on the effort to control by 
legislation the truths of science, this strange abortion in the 
intellectual life of this scientific age. Let me quote to you 
briefly from the comment published in the columns of that most 
valuable and judicious London periodical, Nature: 

“The movement in some of the Southern and Western States 
of the Union to suppress the teaching of evolution in schools 
and universities is an interesting and somewhat disconcerting 
phenomenon. Mr. William Jennings Bryan, with a profound 
knowledge of the electoral heart, saw that something could be 
made of it and introduced the topic into his campaign. Though 
so far harmless in the great cities, it has worked on the minds 
of simpler communities. In Kentucky a bill for suppressing 
all evolutionary teaching passed the House of Representatives 
and was only rejected by one vote in the Senate. In Ar- 
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kansas the lower house passed a bill to the same effect, but the 
Senate threw it out. In Florida a resolution passed by a two- 
thirds vote forbids any instructor to teach or permit to be 
taught atheism, agnosticism, Darwinism, or any other hypothe- 
sis that links man in blood relation to any form of life. A mel- 
ancholy case has been brought to my attention from New Mex- 
ico of a teacher actually dismissed from his appointment for 
teaching evolution. This is said to have been done at the insti- 
gation of a revivalist who visited the district, selling Mr. Bryan’s 
books!” 

The writer in Nature congratulates his readers that in 
Europe scientific men are safe; but the recently reported case 
of Arnold Toynbee has its lesson. This brilliant young fellow 
of Balliol was invited to accept a chair of Byzantine and Modern 
Greek in King’s College, London, which had been founded by a 
club of Greek patriots living in England. The choice seemed 
to be a happy one; for Toynbee knew Greek and the Greeks 
at first hand and intimately. He refused the appointment for 
fear it would divert him from his chosen studies (historical rather 
than linguistic) and hamper his freedom in scholarly debate. 
The Principal of King’s College gave him ample reassurances on 
both points and Toynbee was appointed to the new chair. 

The young professor embraced his new work with enthu- 
siasm. One of his duties was to travel in Greece and Turkey. 
This he did, accompanying the Greek armies on their advance 
into Asia Minor, and their subsequent retreat, and later shar- 
ing the work of an International Commission of Inquiry into 
the conduct of the Greek forces. The Commission working 
through ordinary interpreters could learn nothing; but Toynbee 
knew not only Greek and the Greeks, but Turkish and the 
Turks. He talked to the cowed villagers, won their confidence, 
discovered that the commission was at the very centre of a 
terrific massacre, dug up mutilated Turkish bodies, and exposed 
not only the conduct of the Greek troops but the complicity 
of the Greek officers. 

Toynbee explained the situation to the Commission, wrote 
to the English papers and sent in his resignation from the new 
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chair. The resignation was refused and Toynbee went on with 
his studies. These ended he wrote a book, “The Western Ques- 
tion in Eastern Europe,” eminently fair, pro-Greek in fact, ex- 
cept as to the occupation of Smyrna. Against that, he gave a 
strong adverse opinion. This was too much. He had spoiled 
the cherished dream of the modern Greek patriot. The founders 
of the new chair claimed the right to revise the professor’s pro- 
gramme of lectures. The deed of gift was exhumed; Toynbee 
had never seen it; the Principal was strangely ignorant of its con- 
tent. It gave the founders the right they claimed. The professor, 
of course, resigned and the chair of Byzantine and Modern 
Greek in King’s College, London, is we may hope still vacant. 
To labour further the gravity of a situation which all men 
of enlarged views and sound judgment deplore would be useless. 
It is time that remedies were sought for an evil which has cost 
the world infinite pain and infinite loss. Tyrannies such as we 
have studied derive the larger part of their power from popular 
ignorance and popular superstition. And yet the poor, the 
ignorant, the blinded are those who suffer most from the fetters 
imposed on freedom of thought and freedom of speech. Is it 
not possible to bring home to the consciousness of the general 
mass of mankind this axiomatic truth that “Science is the soul 
of the prosperity of nations and the living root of all progress?” 
Might not the eloquent and persuasive voices of the real lovers 
of their fellow-men (and I count Mr. Bryan among them) win 
them to belief in the postulate that ‘political dogmas are mere 
milestones on the road of humanity; scientific discoveries and 
their applications the real tractive force of the car of civiliza- 
tion?”’ And could not all the world thus be brought to embrace 
the creed now cherished with invincible faith by scientific men 
of all races, of all languages, of all latitudes that in the end 
“science and good will will triumph over ignorance, will dispel 
intellectual and moral darkness, will bring persecutions to end, 
wars to cease and peace to prevail among all nations of the 
earth.” This must be our hope, this our confidence, this our goal. 
Let us ask to begin with what the universities themselves 
can do? What contribution can they make—their boards of 
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regents, their presidents, their officers, their professors—to that 
emancipation of the human spirit in the life of the university 
which is the sole antidote for intellectual slavery, the sine qua 
non of true liberty. Is it too much to ask them to play the parts 
of courageous men and high-minded scholars? Are they brave 
enough to protest against public and notorious tyrannies in 
academic life, wherever and by whomsoever practiced? Should 
the University of Virginia, to bring the issue home, keep silence 
when one of her own graduates is the victim of gross wrong? It 
is true that an organized society of university professors exists 
which has taken upon itself the duty of making an honest in- 
vestigation and a public report in cases of unusual gravity. And 
yet he who reads one of their frozen verdicts misses the ringing 
indignation and the high-hearted scorn with which the true 
spirit of honour confronts the mean fallacies of ignoble malice. 
More is needed than this obscure record of academic condemna- 
tion. The general public never hears of the trial; and not one 
of the criminals at the bar ever deigns to read the record. The 
publications of every American university should recite the 
flaming story of its own alumni; and through the far flung col- 
umns of the public press such offenses should be exposed by col- 
lege men to reprobation as not only a private evil but a public 
wrong. 

Nor should the power of our great universities be limited 
to this field of special controversy. Each year tens of thousands 
of young men and women in the plastic period of their lives 
feel the moulding power of academic thought. No university 
is true to its own mission, no professor is loyal to his high calling, 
when the discipline offered to these great armies in the war for 
civilization is mere instruction in the foundations of scholar- 
ship or even the higher labors of productive research. The des- 
tiny of these young souls is citizenship in a great free democ- 
racy, and university life is a failure unless it “creates in them 
those mental habits which enable people to acquire knowledge 
from its original sources and form for themselves sound judg- 
ments on the great issues of the hour.” It is a terrible error in 
any man now living to believe that because the grosser forms 
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of superstition are defunct or moribund, because heresy trials 
in our day are themes for the comic rather than the tragic muse, 
because the squabbles of Modernists and Fundamentalists 
are used by journalists as themes for the diversion of the public, 
that therefore the forces of persecution have lost either their 
malice or their power. The very lives of our State universities 
are in the hands of the Legislatures which distribute the public 
funds necessary for their maintenance, that is to say in the hands 
of the politicians. The continued growth and efficiency of our 
private foundations are possible only through the good will of 
men who from time to time reach imperial authority in the 
business and industrial worlds. The one effectual appeal which 
universities are able to make to both these classes of men is 
through an enlarged and enlightened public opinion. Time 
was when men looked to the churches for general social better- 
ment; but that hope has faded away. Time was when we put 
our trust in laws to ameliorate the evils of the human struggle 
for life; but to many modern men the laws seem the fortress 
of privilege and threaten to create more maladies than they cure. 
If there still burns hope in human breasts, if there still linger 
in men’s souls dreams of a New Heaven and a New Earth, it 
is where faith in the creation of an enlightened public opinion 
dominates instructed and disciplined spirits. If our universi- 
ties can lead their students not simply to sound learning but 
to just thinking and to noble resolves, they may hope with the 
growing years to regenerate the human spirit and redeem the 
human race from a part of its miseries. 

Perhaps I may venture to assume that I am speaking this 
evening not only to this company, but to the great society of the 
Phi Beta Kappa, men dedicated to the belief that Philosophy 
—not in its narrow and technical sense but in the enlarged and 
beautiful sense of the instructed and disciplined Human Spirit— 
is the True Guide to Life. Perhaps I may venture to ask what 
your society is doing, not individually, but in its organized 
corporate capacity to fulfill its own ideal, to guide to higher 
planes and nobler ends your own lives and the lives of your 
fellow men. Building memorial palaces, even if it were possible 
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to build the most beautiful, seems to me a poor ambition. You 
need a great mission in your fraternal life, you need a con- 
centrated aim, you need a noble and useful work. What mission 
could be nobler, what more useful, what more fitting for a group 
of picked men, drawn from the graduates of so many famous 
universities, filled with the scientific temper, self-dedicated to 
the belief that this temper is the only safe guide of life, than to 
take for your aim the conservation of university freedom and 
dedicate your society to the abolition of slavery and the main- 
tenance of intellectual liberty in the universities of America? 
You would have some tangled problems to solve; for not all 
professors who run afoul of presidents and boards of trustees 
are blameless and often there are faults on both sides. You 
would have powerful fighters to face sometimes; prejudiced 
prelates intrenched behind their mystic creeds; ignorant poli- 
ticians with their popular slogans; such as ‘‘Back to the Rock 
of Ages and forget the ages of the rocks’’; selfish plutocrats with 
their unscrupulous propaganda, But the strength and the truth 
and the uprightness and the far vision would be yours. For 
you would be lifted above all selfishness; professors even 
the most distinguished are handicapped by their calling in this 
conflict; from you, men would hear the ringing note of a trumpet 
of no uncertain sound. You would claim and possess expert 
knowledge of the matters in controversy; there would be no 
branch of learning upon which committees of your number could 
not pass with full authority. The press of America would be 
open to you, the forums of all learned societies, the publications 
of all academic bodies. Among your number would be men who 
might exert on ecclesiastical assemblies at least a moderating 
power, others who would direct the sentiments of Legislatures, 
others who would command the confidence of the business 
world. Yours is the power, yours is the opportunity, yours the 
tradition; for the founders of the Phi Beta Kappa were the very 
men who standing by the cradle of this great republic dedi- 
cated to the holy cause of political liberty in America “their 
lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honour.” 


CAN AN AMERICAN BE AN OPTIMIST? 
BY PAUL SHOREY 


Delivered before the Theta of New York, at Cornell University, on 
December 6, 1926 

Our scientific colleagues are going about the country, anx- 
iously enquiring: ‘‘Can an evolutionist be a Christian?”’ I pro- 
pose for our consideration this evening the problem: Can an 
educated American, a sophisticated, a cultured, a “high-brow” 
American—an American of the intelligentsia—be an optimist— 
can a philosophical American allow cheerfulness to break in 
for once, and on the hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Phi 
Beta Kappa and the Declaration of Independence, find a good 
word to say for America, past and present? 

It is a subdivision of the larger question of optimism in our 
estimate of life and our judgment of universal history. No one 
can prove that life is or is not worth living. It depends on the 
liver and the color of the spectacles. To a long series of poets 
from Mimnermus to Byron, and from Byron to Mr. Carl Sand- 
burg, life is dust and ashes when the first fires of youth have 
burned out. But to a not less eminent line of poetic interpreters, 
it remains a glorious adventure. 

The new American school of criticism of life and literature, 
the cosmic thumb-sucking and weltschmerz school affect por- 
tentous profundity. But they are not really any more intelli- 
gent than the Pollyannas, the orators who call it God’s foot- 
stool or God’s country, and the poets who sing Psalms of Life. 
They tell us not of any ultimate reality of things, but only of 
their mood—the mood of the City of Dreadful Night. And 
that mood is no novelty. Before Hardy’s novels taught us to 
see the irony of all human desires, Herman Melville spoke of 
the “intangible malignity which has been from the beginning,” 
and, two thousand years earlier, the Roman poet, Lucretius, 
crystallized Melville’s thought in the “vis abdita quaedam” 
that makes its sport of human hopes. 
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And similarly of the Légende des Siécles, the process and 
panorama of universal history. Goethe once once said that 
history is little more than the register of the crimes, the follies, 
the misfortunes of mankind. History, for Mr. H. G. Wells, is 
only the prelude to the millennium of scientific coordination 
which the abolition of patriotism, marriage, the classics, and 
Oxford University, and the suppression of all tradition in 
thought and education will speedily bring about—the good 
time coming portrayed on page 694 of his latest fictional lu- 
cubration, ‘‘When the girls will live in flats and chambers and 
have their men come and go till they find a mate.’’ And other 
forward-looking propagandists tell the story of the making of 
the mind or the martyrdom of man only to point the moral of 
the superiority of their own minds, and the necessity of speed- 
ing up the revolution. 

But, again, it is a matter of choice, selection, and point of 
view whether you regard history in this temper, or, as Mr. Tre- 
velyan does in his inspiring essay, ‘‘Clio, a Muse,’ and as Plato’s 
Protagoras tells us normal Greek education did: ““The teachers 
put in their hands to read and memorize on the school-room 
benches the poems of good poets and books in which there are 
many admonitions and edifying discourses and praises of the 
great men of old, that the emulation of the boy may be kindled 
and he may desire to be such a man himself.” ‘It is a tower 
of strength,’ Mr. Carnegie is reported as saying—‘“for a boy 
to have a hero.”” We may think of the mistakes, the follies, the 
conflicts of the past as painful and sordid experiences from 
which our sensitive modern nerves shrink, or, as the mystic 
Plotinus already did, as an heroic game, in which the zest of 
pursuit and the gaudia certaminis outweighed the suffering for 
the participants. 

We may see in the ledger of history only a red-line record of 
total losses, or think of it with Herder as the education of the 
human race, or, with the old Roman schoolmaster, Quintilian, 
as the progressive creation, accumulation, sifting, and testing 
of all the material and spiritual treasures transmitted to us by 
those into whose labors we have entered—the process, say, that 
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makes it possible to enjoy Homer as well as any hypothetical 
Achaean by his campfire, Shakespeare as fully as any London 
apprentice standing in the rain, Dante as appreciatively as any 
medizval clerk, while speeding in a Pullman car to keep an en- 
gagement a thousand miles from home. Writing in that same 
degenerate Roman Empire for which Mr. Wells has not one 
good word, Quintilian says (12.11.22): “They had to discover 
and work out these things; we may understand and enjoy them. 
History (antiquity) has provided us with so many teachers, so 
many examples that no generation may be thought happier 
in its birth than ours, for the instruction of which all who went 
before have labored.’”? The past was not for him a bucket of 
ashes, and history was something other than bunk or a record 
of follies and crimes or a text from which to preach revolution. 

The same alternative confronts us in the study, and still 
more in the educational use, of our own American history. I 
trust that I shall not be suspected of any desire to rehabilitate 
good Parson Weems, or apologize for the New York State Com- 
mission’s censorship of text-books in American history; but the 
exaggerated emphasis of the present fashion of the reaction 
against them presents the problem to which I invite your at- 
tention on this anniversary. 

As a sophomore at Harvard, I shivered through the cele- 
bration of the centenary of the embattled farmers at Lexington 
on April roth, 1876, and perspired through a visit to the Cen- 
tennial at Philadelphia the following summer. Since then life 
has been one centennial after another, and now we enter upon 
the sesquicentennials. The great, prosperous, jocular Ameri- 
can people enter into the game with zest. But they do not wear 
their emotions on their sleeves, and, unless the enduring grounds 
of their patriotism and their pride are challenged and threat- 
ened, hardly brmg them to explicit consciousness. To-day, 
though these ideals are not immediately threatened, they are 
challenged with enough academical echoes and reverberations 
to justify an express academic retort. I am aware that many 
sensible, sober-minded Americans will join the radical opposi- 
tion in smiling at the old-fashioned critic who views with alarm, 
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and will think silence the best answer to radical rhetoric. But 
I doubt if they have examined the reference shelves in psychol- 
ogy, history, sociology, and education in our leading univer- 
sities, or considered the presumable effect of the staple reading 
and the literary enthusiasms of our undergraduates and younger 
instructors, or realized the extent to which what I loosely but 
intelligibly designate ‘radical, anti-American propaganda” is 
already dominant in our universities. Not the least of the 
weapons of this propaganda is the fashion of laughing down any 
suggestion of censure or alarm, or of screaming that any attempt 
to answer it is a suppression of the propagandist’s freedom of 
speech. Whereas the fact is that on the platforms of the larger 
universities and the greater women’s clubs a speaker’s liberty 
of prophesying is more hampered by his approval of the edi- 
torial policies of The Saturday Evening Post, The New York 
Times, and The Chicago Tribune than it is by covert sympathy 
with soviets and free-lovers. 

There are at least three not uninfluential bodies of opinion 
which implicitly deny that an American has any traditions to 
revere, any past to cherish in proud and happy memories, any 
present civilization and culture which warrants a momentary 
thrill of complacency on this occasion of retrospection and in- 
trospection. To European tradition America is not a nation 
to be loved with a tradition of its own like another; it is still an 
open field for propaganda, colonization, and exploitation, spir- 
itual and physical and financial. It is, in the consecrated 
French phrase, an economic, not a national unity. Or, as our 
German friends more bluntly put it, Amerika hat keine Kultur. 
Its past civilization is as blank as their ignorance of it. As 
certain also of their own poets have said: 

All that you worship, love and trust, 
J fling into the sewer’s maw, 


And hurl my scorn and my disgust 
Against your gospel and your law. 


It is difficult to answer our European critics. For they are 
envious and unhappy, and no rational American wishes to em- 
bitter them further even by the most obvious and justifiable 
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retorts. So we will not delay to ask Mr. Kipling precisely what 
equal wage America received for coming in at the eleventh hour. 
It is still harder to know what to say to the dissatisfied and un- 
assimilated immigrant who thinks that America keeps the word 
of promise to his ear and breaks it to his hope. For where we 
mean by Americanization only the loyal acceptance of the 
indispensable conditions of national unity and prosperity, he 
suspects us of asserting our racial superiority in order to de- 
prive him of his beer and his Sunday afternoon picnic in the park. 

But no such scruples inhibit an outspoken reply to the lit- 
erary mouthpieces of the recent immigation whose systematic 
propaganda for the past twenty-five years has tried to force 
upon us a recognition of the fundamental inferiority of our 
civilization to any other that can be named from China to Peru, 
from Homer to Tolstoi, and to prove to us that everything in 
the American tradition to which the religion of patriotism has 
attached itself is an illusion—something for which we should 
blush rather than make it our boast. 

They of course have not succeeded with the great mass of 
middle and working class Americans of whatever racial origin. 
No ingenuity of pseudo-science or false sentiment of Russian- 
ized rhetoric can argue into an inferiority complex the most 
prosperous and contented population in the world. The literary 
weeklies and the sociologists may continue to treat patriotism 
as a maleficent instinct of the herd, but the crowds at the mov- 
ing pictures will continue to applaud the flag, the marines, the 
cadets, the battleships, and Liberty enlightening the world 
whenever they are thrown on the screen. 

I cannot agree with colleagues who think that there is 
therefore no occasion to answer this literature of American self- 
detraction and who even approve it as a salutary check and 
corrective of the old American provincial brag and the self- 
complacency that blocks progress. The propaganda has so far 
succeeded in the colleges that I find myself paradoxically more 
nearly in accord on most vital issues with the audiences at the 
movies and the readers of The Saturday Evening Post than with 
what seems to be the prevailing trend of opinion in the uni- 
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versities. And generalizing this personal problem I shall try 
to tell you why such a division between the scholars in the col- 
leges and the common sense and common feeling of the masses 
is neither safe nor desirable. It is obviously not desirable from 
the point of view of national unity and the unity and happiness 
of the scholar’s own emotional life. And if the scholars happen 
to be wrong, it is not safe. For their opinions and catch-words 
seep down into the masses through best-sellers, poems, book- 
reviews, the funny man’s column, and paragraphs that get by 
the owner or editor on the editorial page. A screen title in 
Private Izzy Murphy the other day averred that we all had the 
hysteria of patriotism in 1917. I do not know whether that was 
the cleverness of a propagandist putting something over, or 
the echolalia of a moron repeating the latest cliché. But I know 
that it is poison. 

In the readable and useful, but venomously anti-American 
book, ‘‘These United States,” the chapter on my native State 
Iowa is written by a recent Slavic immigrant who exploits the 
opportunity to preach discontent with American conditions and 
takes for granted the cultural darkness and hopelessness of 
Iowa without even mentioning one of Iowa’s characteristic and 
estimable authors, such as; for example, Octave Thanet and 
Herbert Quick. In themselves the willful and conscious mouth- 
pieces of anti-American feeling may be at present negligible, 
but the moulding of opinion in our colleges is infinitely com- 
plicated. And in practical effect this systematic depreciation 
of America is reinforced by innumerable forms of radicalism, 
pseudo-science, revolts against the Sunday school, flights from 
the village, and even, though of course with no such intention, 
by the newer critical historical scholarship. In fact, the fal- 
tering and undefined protest to which I am feeling my way was 
suggested to me by the interesting, instructive, and witty Phi 
Beta Kappa oration of Professor Van Tyne at the University 
of Chicago last June. Professor Van Tyne of course had his 
good reasons for the line he took, and if he misunderstands 
what I am trying to say, I shall regret the attempt. 
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He wished to arouse educated sentiment against the en- 
deavour of hyphenated politicians in New York and elsewhere 
to dictate the terms on which scholars shall be allowed to write 
text-books of American history. With the audience Professor 
Van Tyne was entirely successful. The young people laughed 
with his epigrams, not only those directed against the hyphen- 
ated censors of our text-books, but with those that by reper- 
cussion at least seemed to hit all the older heroes of our history. 
And a good time was had by all laughing at the large bony feet, 
the false teeth, and the love affairs of Washington, the long 
lankness of Lincoln, and the bombastic eloquence of Bancroft 
and Daniel Webster. My ignorance could not challenge any of 
his statements. And no one in this audience will suspect me of 
impugning his patriotism or that of my friend Professor Jame- 
son in his recently published admirable Princeton Lectures on 
somewhat similar lines. But my suspicions are aroused when 
another learned colleague, whose good nature will pardon the 
unfairness—if it be such—of this use of his words apart from 
their context merely to illustrate my point, writes that Wash- 
ington’s ambition to hold all the land between Virginia and the 
Ohio River was the sort of idea that dominated Stephen A. 
Douglas when he talked of annexing all Canada on the north and 
all Mexico on the south. Do you really think so, O critical, un- 
impassioned scientific investigator, teller of the truth though 
the heavens fall? Do you see no distinction, no difference be- 
tween the desire to preserve the practically vacant hinterland 
of the continent beyond the Alleghanies for the colonies in the 
seventeen-sixties and bluster about annexing Canada in the 
eighteen-fifties? 

However that may be, and whether the particular illustra- 
tion be fair or not, I find myself wondering whether a cynical 
and knowing smile is the ideally desirable mood and response 
of the young American in our colleges to a discourse in com- 
memoration of the hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Ameri- 
can independence and of the society that more than any other 
represents American scholarship. 
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There is nothing quite like this in any other country or in 
the history of the world, although some analogies may be found 
in the grouchy Englishman, and in Plato’s statement that the 
whole business of Salamis, Marathon, Thermopylae, and Plateia 
was shamefully mismanaged. But to-day conceive a British 
speaker, unless it were the gloomy Dean, exploiting a patriotic 
anniversary to elaborate his demonstration that Queen Eliza- 
beth and Nelson were no better than they should be, and that 
Trafalgar and the defeat of the Armada were flukes. Imagine 
a French orator seizing on such an occasion to show up Jeanne 
d’Are as a superstitious and hysterical fanatic, and to prove 
that the unity of modern France was brought about solely by 
the interplay of selfish economic interest and unworthy in- 
trigues. They would surely dwell rather on the totality of the 
national creative evolution, and the symbols of its patriotic 
interpretation. They would silently take for their text, not 
the latest epigram of Mr. Philip Guedalla in his “Fathers of 
the Revolution,” “Patriotism and centenaries are the two 
greatest enemies of truth,” but rather the fine sentence in Livy’s 
majestic preface: ‘But if any people may fittingly be allowed 
to consecrate its origin, the glory of the Roman people is such 
that other nations may endure this boast as patiently as they 
accept its empire.” 

You will not accuse me of demanding that other nations 
submit to American brag and American imperialism. But 
something of the pride of country that finds such magnificent 
expression in Livy’s Roman eloquence is the birth-right of 
every American student. And he is cheated of it if we cannot 
find some way of reconciling it with the historian’s conscience 
in our teaching and in our anniversary oratory. The critics 
who systematically disparage America belong mostly to the 
school of philosophy which proclaims that truth is a supersti- 
tion of dogmatists and all things are relative and subject to 
temperament. Yet their anti-American campaign takes for 
its motto: Tell the truth though the heavens fall. They never 
doubt that they are in possession of the truth, and the truth for 
them generally proves to be the depreciatory view. To this 
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they subjoin many other admirable motives: They chasten us 
for our good, they harp on our faults to sting us to correct them, 
and deride our patriotism to purify us of race prejudice and 
open our minds and hearts to a broader humanitarianism. It 
is all very plausible. But the practical outcome is that the 
Americans of to-day of all the peoples of the earth past and 
present are to be permitted no sustaining heartening and thrill- 
ing idealization of their national unity, tradition, and pride. 
Such sentiments are laudable in Greeks and Romans, in an 
Englishman, a Frenchman, a Russian, a German, and in any 
body of immigrants that can contrive by means of segregation, 
foreign language newspapers, and preaching and schools to hold 
itself apart from American life. But in us they are chauvinism, 
herd-instinct, American brag, Ku-Klux mob-law, persecution, 
suppression of free speech. The new scientific school of Ameri- 
can historians very properly deprecate American brag and the 
scream of the eagle, and wish to teach the truth of critical his- 
tory. No intelligent American can do other than sympathize 
with their protest and their aims. The difficulty is to distin- 
guish the practical effect of some even of their utterances from 
the teaching of a group of radical writers who applaud them for 
a different purpose, and who care nothing for the truth of his- 
tory except as it supplies weapons for revolutionary propaganda 
and the abolition of the very idea of patriotism. On an en- 
forced option, even a scientific historian might prefer Bancroft 
or even good Parson Weems to the biographer who writes that 
the ‘common people . . . would have captured the Rey- 
olution . . . if Washington . . . hadnot 
pushed the common people down to the bottom of the ladder sat 
kept them there.”’” And I do not know of any flight of patriotic 
eagle-screaming buncombe that can match the rhetoric of “in 
the dim region of his (Washington’s) soul there were no lonely 
beaches where the ocean of infinity sent its rolling surf.” 

“Tt is a great thing,’ Lowell said when engaged on his Com- 
memoration Ode, “It is a great thing,” he wrote to a friend, 
“to have a country to love. It is almost what one feels for a 
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woman.” And then he wrote the stanza which cannot be trans- 


lated into German, and which few German professors of English 
literature can construe. 


O Beautiful! my country! 


And letting thy set lips, 
Freed from wrath’s pale eclipse, 
The rosy edges of their smile lay bare. 

No scientific teaching of American history that cheats the 
undergraduate out of his natural right to such moments of feel- 
ing will ever permanently satisfy American youth. They may 
applaud and laugh with alien lips at the cynicisms, the revela- 
tion, the showings up, the economic interpretations, and the 
pseudo-scientific interpretation with its Jehovah-complex of 
Washington (I am quoting a man who teaches your daughters), 
the prodigious lust of Hamilton (for power), the inferiority- 
and anti-authority complexes of Jefferson, the Sadism of An- 
drew Jackson, Lincoln’s periodic depression, Wilson’s flight 
from reality, and Mr. Coolidge’s compensation for the service 
of unscrupulous plutocracy by a philosophy of purity and right- 
eousness. (I am still quoting the teacher of your daughters.)— 
They may, I say, smile at or applaud these bravuras, but their 
hearts will be cold. They will feel as did the girl in the novel 
who, when her highly eligible middle-aged suitor explained that 
theirs was a sober rational union which could dispense with 
moonlight and romantic sentiment, piteously cried, “But I 
want to be wooed and kissed!”’ One of the deepest instincts in 
their natures will be starved and unsatisfied. It will have its 
revenge. “What is love of one’s land?” asks a recent British 


poet. 


Ah, we know very well 

It is something that sleeps for a year, for a day, 
For a month, something that keeps 
Very hidden and quiet and still, 
And then takes 

The quiet heart like a wave, 

The quiet brain like a spell, 

The quiet will 

Like a tornado, and that shakes 
The whole body and soul, 

Aye, the whole of the soul. 
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This is not the appeal from reason to rhetoric. The emo- 
tion, the instinct, is only the consecration of political and social 
truths for which excellent reasons can be rendered. But they 
are reasons which no doctrinaire internationalist has a right 
to demand until he first disclaims the shameless fallacy that 
refuses to distinguish unaggressive defensive American patriot- 
ism from its militaristic and imperialistic caricatures. It is 
quite idle to satirise this distinction with Mr. Mencken or a 
recent writer in The American Journal of Sociology, whom our 
foreign critics make haste to copy, as only the American chau- 
vinist’s creed. America’s wars, with the only partial exception 
of the Mexican War, have been “‘different.”” And no teaching 
of our history or discussion of our international relations that 
ignores this fundamental fact can be either scientific or edifying. 
If we refuse to recognize a problem, if our only response to such 
crudities as the Legion’s history of the United States is an iron- 
ical book-review with no attempt to meet the need it expresses 
on a higher plane, we repeat in this field our blunder in the con- 
troversy about evolution. There, too, the intellectuals of the 
country fail to see that Mr. Bryan’s strength lay in the justified, 
if muddle-headed, uneasiness of masses of pious parents, not 
at the teaching of biology in laboratories, but at the systematic 
inculeation to undergraduate and high school students of a 
dogmatically mechanistic and atheistic evolution as the last 
word of modern science and philosophy. Matthew Arnold used 
to say that compared with Clifford, Moody and Sankey were 
masters of the philosophy of history. To-day he might tell us 
that as compared with Nietzsche, Anatole France, Rémy de 
Gourmont, and Mr. Clarence Darrow, Bryan was a master of 
the philosophy of life and education. This is only an illustration, 
on which I need not dwell. The analogy is plain. 

Perhaps the practical solution in both fields, for education 
and public speaking at any rate, is a little less cocksureness and 
a little more faith, hope, and trust in wholesome human instinct. 
It may be that the whole is more than the sum of any parts that 
we can enumerate, and that there are vitamins, endocrines, 
hormones, chromosomes,—call them what you will—at work 
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that defy our analysis. It may be that there are more things 
in American history as well as in the universe than are dreamed 
of in mechanistic philosophies and economic interpretations. 

At any rate, even if I had the time and the scholarship, I 
could not hope to disengage the mingled threads of cause and 
effect, of good and evil, of heredity and environment, of radi- 
calism and conservatism, and economics and idealism in the 
tangled skein of our national destiny. Who does know enough 
to say whether he would have been a patriot or a United Empire 
Loyalist at the Revolution, and whether the War of 1812 was 
necessary? Who can now affirm that we ought to regret even the 
war with Mexico, or to say at what date a final saving com- 
promise became definitively impossible between the fire-eaters 
of the South and the fanatics of the North, or whether in the 
end our seizure of the Philippines will redound to the good or 
the harm of mankind—not to tread further on the treacherous 
ashes that cover hidden political fires? History may be for 
some purposes a science, but for others it is poetry, mysticism, 
religion; and those who assail the patriotic, the optimistic, the 
edifying teaching of our own history are the first to violate the 
principle to which they appeal in the interest of their own 
propagandas. I have heard eminent professors of history avow 
frankly in conversation that their only interest in the teaching 
of the subject was its use for the inculcation of radical social 
and economic philosophy. That certainly is the only interest 
of Mr. H. G. Wells. 

Are we then to distort the facts and not to teach the truth? 
I hear it said. Here, if anywhere, would be the place for the 
pragmatists’ and jesting Pilate’s question: What do you mean 
by truth? If there are no sanctions and nothing is sacred and all 
things relative, why is the radical historian’s personal and rela- 
tive conception of “truth” sacrosanct? But to waive meta- 
physics, is it not a plain fact of experience that a hundred per 
cent truth-telling is in its recent applications a much more mis- 
chievous slogan than a hundred per cent Americanism? Con- 
sider what parties, partisan journals, propagandists, and nations 
have in the last twenty-five years talked most about “the truth.” 
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And yet, to turn from retorts to metaphysics again, we here, I 
think, as in all ultimate questions, approach the indeterminate 
border-land that separates explicit science and logic from poetry, 
religion, and mysticism—the sane, not the table-rapping, mys- 
ticism. Do we know enough about the universe to pronounce 
confidently that mechanism is all? Do we know enough about 
conduct and morals to preach with safety that the struggle for 
existence and enlightened self-interest and conditioned reflexes 
are the sole intelligible causes, motives, and instruments of con- 
duct? Do we know enough about heredity to risk the irrey- 
ocable step of hybridizing the population of America? Do we 
know enough about history to interpret it solely in terms of 
economic conflicts? Do we know enough of human life to play 
Providence, and in the name of a Utopian world-state smash 
the national unities that have been the instruments of such 
progress as humanity has achieved? 

For a truly enlightened intelligence is the much ridiculed 
statement of the Legion history that ‘‘American history is one 
of the most striking manifestations of the divine purpose of God”’ 
—is that statement, I say, a whit more absurd than Mr. H. G. 
Wells’ deliverance in the year 1926: “I believe that : 
collective man has to suppress the sovereign independence of 
any part of the world as against the whole’? Without delaying 
to balance the absurdity of the two statements we cannot doubt 
which sentence is the more dangerous. Whatever uninformed 
and irresponsible Latin-American declamation may say in its 
haste, no honest debater can affirm that within any time now 
foreseeable a little heightening of American pride and patriotism 
by foolish rhetoric is likely to tempt the American people into 
any aggressive war—any war not waged solely for defence. But 
Mr. Wells’ sentence, widely read in Japan, Italy, and Russia, 
if taken seriously there, would lead straight to a war on the issue 
of restricted immigration and the division of our coal and wheat, 
which would make us bless the author of the Legion history or 
any other rhetorician who kept the flame of defensive American 
patriotism burning. How, after all, do we know that American 
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history, contemplated as a whole and not in its details, is not 
one of the most striking manifestations of the providence of 
God—of whatever Gods there be? 

“Who will say it was not foreordained?” is the phrase that 
slips from Mr. Hamlin Garland’s pen in his “Trail Makers of the 
Middle Border.”’ And a British professor of philosophy at 
Harvard writes: “Among all the arguments by which men have 
sought to prove the reality of divine guidance in human affairs 
: I know of none which in cogency can compare with 
this one.” It would be easy to cite many similar utterances 
not from pietists and fundamentalists but from sober thinkers 
and critical historians. They are the expression, not of scientific 
certainty, but of a permissible and rational broad and unde- 
fined faith and hope. 


Ob yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 


said the poet of the mid-Victorian compromise, and the uncom- 
promising rationalist sneers. But, as Lincoln said, pleading 
for the unity of America in her darkest hour, is there any better 
hope for humanity? And what alternative formula, prayer, 
slogan, or hope has the pure rationalist to propose? What 
other key to the interpretation of our history to American 
youth? Shall it be: ‘“The past is a bucket of ashes,” ““Man is an 
animal like another,” ‘History is bunk,” ‘‘Washington was a 
real estate speculator,” “Lincoln was a small-town politician,” 
“Tt was only King Cotton against the Massachusetts tariff’’? 
Perhaps the truth about American history is what the mystic 
Emerson half mystically said about the wisdom, poetry, and 
virtue in our own lives. ‘We never got it on any dated calendar 
day—a good deal of buzzing, and here and there a result 
slipped magically in.” 

Or, if you prefer it in more scientific form, take the Colum- 
bia University study in political science of atypical mid- Western 
village, baptized for the purpose Aton (volume 46, number 4). 
With the aid of statistics, newspapers, court-records, biogra- 
phies, tales of travel, the author traces the evolution of a Hoosier 
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village colonized by a population from a portion of western 
New York, which not I but he describes as a hot-bed of 
fanaticism and immorality. He exhibits its gradual devel- 
opment into a typical Meredith-Nicholsonian Indiana or Ohio 
town with a small college, churches, good schools, women’s 
clubs, and everything respectable about it. The process and 
the details set down in cold print seem illogical, petty, trivial, 
sordid. The resultant civilization would not content the author 
of ‘““Main Street,” or hinder Mr. Anderson’s heroes from seeking 
to save their souls by escape from the factory and the middle- 
aged wife, or satisfy the higher cultural aspirations of Mr. 
Mencken for the civilization of Europe after 8:15, or meet the 
demands of Mr. Edgar Lee Masters for truly edifying epitaphs 
in a country church-yard. And yet, if we take for our standard 
of comparison the average life of humanity on this globe thus 
far, and not Mr. H. G. Wells’ impassioned vaticinations of a 
future regulated by holders of the B.S. degree from the Univer- 
sity of London, the result 7s somehow good. 

Now I do not know enough to apply this principle to the 
interpretation of American history as a whole. Yet I suspect 
that 1t applies. In a book on the subject, one of the most inter- 
esting chapters might be entitled ‘Then and Now.” In the 
Roman poets of the Augustan age a similar antithesis summed 
itself in the contrast between the Forum, awrea nunc, and in the 
days when Aeneas visited Evander, a cow-pasture. Or if you 
prefer Mr. Edgar Lee Masters’ version of it: 

Sand-dunes stretched along the lake for miles, 
There was a great forest in the loop. 

Now Michigan Avenue lies 

Between miles of lights, 

And the Rialto blazes 

Where the wolf howled. 

I myself, though neither a pioneer nor the son of a pioneer, 
have witnessed transformations hardly less startling than those 
which provoked the moralizings of the Roman poets. The 
Washington that I passed through the other day bears little 
likeness to the Washington that so amused the first French and 
British ambassadors or the Washington on whose streets as a 
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visiting small boy I joined my cousins in the knightly game 
of pursuing pigs which we called boars, lance in rest. 

I left Chicago in 1881 because I could not endure the pros- 
pect of living in such an aesthetic and cultural desert. After 
ten years in Europe and Bryn Mawr I have lived there quite 
contentedly, since 1892, in spite of considerable opportunity 
of comparison with supposedly more attractive places. And 
though it is still the abomination of desolation for philosophical 
tourists whose curiosity does not extend their observation be- 
yond the loop and the stockyards, in the last five or ten years 
it has fast been becoming a place where by selection of the point 
of view one can win as many successful aesthetic moments as 
in most other monstrous modern cities. 

During the first half or two-thirds of the nineteenth century 
visiting European diplomats and writers were very contemptu- 
ous of the survivals of pioneer rudeness in our life symbolized 
by the stumps still standing in the streets of Buffalo and De- 
troit. Now, according to their mood, they rhapsodize or moral- 
ize on the wealth, the extravagance, the luxury, the splendor 
and the plumbing of American life in our great hotels and in the 
private palaces of the millionaires who entertain them. In the 
first half of the nineteenth century European tourists were hor- 
rified by American table manners. Already in the eighties and 
nineties the table manners of middle-class traveling Americans 
were much better than those of Europeans in boarding-houses, 
hotels, and restaurants. We may take this trifle as a symbol 
of other improvements in dress and habits of life, and we might 
speculate whether the cause has been the spirit of democratic 
equality and adaptability, the acceptance of and the profiting 
by European criticism, or the greater space occupied by criti- 
cism of manners in such writers as Cooper, Emerson, Lowell, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Howells, and Judge Grant, to go no 
further. And, not only in external and material things, but 
in life, manners, culture, art, education, the complaints of one 
decade of foreign critics become obsolete in the next. 

Where now are the favorite themes of animadversion of 
the older tourist—bundling, eye-gouging, tobacco spitting, the 
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shy social separation of men and women, the Puritan fear of 
the word or the thing “‘legs,”’ the absence of pavements, good 
roads, cabs, and comfortable hotels, the missing sense of humor, 
the uninventiveness, the lack of books, universities, laboratories, 
art galleries, libraries, music, scientific journals, specialists? 
Mr. Sherwood Anderson is as satirical about the river front 

of Cincinnati as Mr. Hillaire Belloc is on the motor-boats at 
Venice; he says it is as hideous as the lake front in Chicago, 
And even while he writes the despised Board of Tradesmen are 
transforming the Chicago lake front into a thing of beauty, as 
they doubtless will in time restore to Cincinnati another kind 
of beauty than that it possessed in the days for which he yearns, 
when there were only a few Indians around! This is not to say 
that the course of American history has been one unbroken 
evolution towards perfection. That, so far as we know, is not 
the way of evolution anywhere, and 

Sas the course of time will swerve 

And turn upon itself in many a backward streaming curve, 


Evolution ever climbing after some ideal good, 
And reversion ever dragging evolution in the mud. 


And we—! do not know enough to plot these curves in American 
history. Yet the broad fact of our progress is proof that more 
than’ counterbalancing the periods when reversion seems to drag 
us in the mud, there must have been other times and places of 
quiet growth when the deep irresistible stream of tendency was 
bearing us silently forward. I fancy I discern one such period 
in the half-century that preceded the Revolution, another in 
the years between 1790 and 1820, when Emerson said there was 
not a book or a thought in New England, another in the two 
decades before the Civil War, and still another in the thirty 
years before the World War. But I do not know, and the im- 
provement may have been divided locally as well as in time. 
It is a theme for a series of doctoral dissertations. We do not 
even know enough to affirm that our gains were made only in 
the intervals of quiet prosperous growth. It may be true that 
the stress and stimulus of war and disaster develop powers of 
invention, intensity of industry, and breadth of combination 
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that might have remained latent without it, and that partly 
compensate for the decades of recklessness and the moral de- 
terioration that follow every war. And so, though the scientific 
historian must find courage to pursue his task in the illusion 
that he is the mouthpiece of absolute truth, our reading of Amer- 
ican history, our mood on anniversaries such as this, the spirit 
of our teaching, requires something of that larger, unifying 
faith and hope which the ordinary Rotarian expresses by the 
aphorism that it is always bad business to bet against the 
future of the United States of America, and the old-time 
Fourth of July orator called letting the eagle scream. And if 
the scientific historians cannot or will not give it to us, let us 
seek it in the poets—in the too early lost Hovey, for example, 
whose art the radical critics tell us was degraded by such “‘chau- 
vinism”’ as this: 

To what new fates, my country, far 

And unforeseen of foe or friend, 


Beneath what unexpected star 
Compelled to what unchosen end, 


Across the sea that knows no beach 
The Admiral of nations guides 
Thy blind obedient keels to reach 
The harbor where thy future rides? 


There is a hand that bends our deeds 

To mightier issues than we planned, 
Fach son that triumphs, each that bleeds, 
My country, serves its dark command. 


I do not know beneath what sky 
Nor on what seas shall be thy fate; 
I only know it shall be high; 

I only know it shall be great. 


We have taken for granted the topics of President Eliot’s 
“Contributions of America to Civilization” and Andrew Car- 
negie’s “Triumphant Democracy,” the statistics that show how 
we produce three to six times our quota of pig iron, steel, oil, 
cotton, and horse-power, and that we lead the world in the ratio 
of bath-tubs and motor-cars to population. Our soulful censors 
ride in the motor cars and we will charitably suppose use the 
bath-tubs. But these material conveniences are nothing in 
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their lives, in the life of the spirit, which the very atmosphere of 
America, they tell us, stifles, chokes, blights, quells, and sup- 
presses with its ‘soulless, bloodless”’ or ‘“‘static” and sex-starved 
culture. 

The chief practical use to which such critics put the new 
psychology is to evade the direct logic of fact by imputing 
motives to those of a different way of thinking. And it would 
be easy in return to psycho-analyze plausibly the motives of 
much of their criticism, the racial jealousies, the envies, the 
revolts from the Sunday school, the village, and the eagle’s 
scream, the Sherwood Anderson flights from reality. But there 
would be little profit in such recriminations. We may, however, 
and must, remind ourselves again of the unreasonableness of the 
logic and the unfairness of the point of view in current invidious 
comparisons of American civilization with the superior culture 
of Europe. It expresses the bewilderment of the boy who goes, 
not from Cornell or Harvard University, or one of the newer 
graduate schools of America, but from good old Siwash to Ox- 
ford or the University of Berlin. It is often the contrast of the 
American’s vacation experience of a tour through the best 
scenery, the art galleries, and the cathedrals of four or five 
nations, with his daily drab routine as clerk in the Podunk First 
National Bank or teacher in the Bird-Center High School. It 
is usually reminiscent of American conditions that have passed 
away or are passing while the book is in the press. 

Have you ever seen a disparaging contrast of America with 
Europe that confined itself to one European country and the last 
hundred years? And yet that is obviously the only reasonable 
basis for comparison. America began to emerge from the 
pioneer struggle with nature only about a century ago. Its 
average population for that century is not more than twenty 
or thirty millions. For in a cultural estimate you cannot at 
present count the negroes or the millions of peasants ignorant 
of our language dumped upon us by Europe. It is obviously 
unreasonable to compare these thirty millions engaged in sub- 
duing a continent with the two or three hundred millions of 
Kuropeans distributed among nations with different languages 
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and millennial traditions of culture. America cannot be ex- 
pected to match at once the higher poetry and more finished 
classical scholarship of England, the Attic prose and delicate 
art of France, the music, metaphysics, and organized erudition 
of Germany, the realistic fiction of Russia, and all the minor 
distinctive contributions to civilization of the lesser European 
states. Yet even so reasonable a writer as Professor Bliss Perry 
in his sane and temperate essay on “Kinship and Detachment 
from Europe in American Literature” finds an argument in the 
misleading figure that “the trade balance of ideas’? between us 
and Europe is yet after three hundred years heavily against us: 
we import far more than we export. No sensible American 
wishes to revive or encourage to-day the provincial boastfulness 
caricatured by Dickens and Mrs. Trollope. 

No one resents well-meaning and constructive criticism that 
may help us to remedy our faults, though we may well remem- 
ber that there is little to be said in that kind that has not al- 
ready been better and more loyally said by our own critics, 
Lowell, Emerson, Howells, Holmes, and Grant. No civilized 
American will condone the conduct of those presumably recent 
accessions to our citizenship who swagger through Europe ex- 
plaining how we won the War and lighting their cigars with 
fifty-franc notes. But when we are asked for this cause to 
condemn our entire civilization and blush for our country, we 
may fairly reply that these excesses are not a whit more 
outrageous than is the rhetoric of an eminent English scholar 
who spoke of our unaggressive, sentimental, and pacifist Amer- 
ica as “sitting aloof, from time to time sharpening her sword”; 
and of another who contemplates the possibility that Europe 
may combine to draw the teeth of Shylock; or of Mr. Stephen 
McKenna’s jibe “that America tried to atone for coming late 
into the War by slipping out of it early.”” What decent reply 
can be made to any reasoner who has so far lost the self-respect 
of the intelligence as to confound a separate peace concluded 
after victory won with aseparate peace before?) Whena European 
critic announces his discovery that one could not trust the United 
States to fulfill an engagement made by her President, is he 
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not rather proclaiming that responsible European statesmen 
had not read the Constitution of the United States? What 
Harvard or Yale professor would permit himself to write of 
“the self-satisfied, conscious, aggressive mediocrity” of the 
head of the French or British government as the author of 
“America’s Coming of Age” writes of our President? No 
American of like standing has said anything so monstrously 
false and unfair of Europe as these and similar utterances of 
eminent Europeans. And further, our offences at the worst 
are tactless and uncouth words; theirs are the refusal in deed to 
recognize that America is anything but a field for exploitation. 
But I forget that we are to speak only of our home critics. 
In their depreciation of present day American civilization, 
as in the interpretation of our history, they have for the time 
being succeeded. The more active-minded academic youth 
and the women’s clubs that pay foreign novelists five hundred 
dollars a lecture are ready to believe that naked America has 
no culture, no beauty, no higher education deserving the name, 
no literature. And the hopeless inferiority of American schol- 
arship is axiomatic with journalists who without reading either 
know how much slighter American doctoral dissertations are 
than those made in Germany, and how thin and amateurish 
The American Journal of Philology and Classical Philology ap- 
pear when compared with the prodigious erudition and Ge7st- 
reiche Kombinationen of their European contemporaries in this 
kind. And it would be said that I only illustrated again the 
arid pedantry of American scholarship if I animadverted on 
such evidences of the superiority of European culture as the 
Kuropean scholar who justified his distaste for the Chicago 
Blue-Stocking who quoted Plato, by the statement that Plato 
had little use for women in his Republic—or on that other pro- 
fessor in a great European university who attributes to Lu- 
cretius a line of Juvenal misquoted to the destruction of the 
metre, in order to admonish us that Americans in their mad 
pursuit of a livelihood forfeit all that makes life worth living. 
The too ready acceptance of these views by the jeunesse 
des écoles is partly the eternal revolt of youth against the dullness 
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of the average lot, and the pressure of its elders and teachers. 
Partly it is lack of experience. They and their guides say that 
America has no culture precisely as the summer tourists in the 
Italian lakes and Switzerland say America has no beauty and 
no feeling for art, no thrills and exalted moments for sensitive 
souls. They have never by the yellow James felt the gracious 
and virginal appeal of Pocahontas poised for flight like the 
Winged Victory, stepping westward like Wordsworth’s High- 
land lass; never on the campus designed by Jefferson caught 
their breath at the first glimpse of the aviator who incarnates 
the spirit of youth in the Great War; never looked up to the 
towering majesty of Lincoln at the entrance to the park that 
bears his name or seen the Lincoln Memorial at Washington 
mirror itself like the Taj Mahal in the beauty glass of its subject 
waters; never halted before the Shaw Monument on Boston 
Common to repeat a strophe of Lowell’s ‘“Commemoration 
Ode” or Moody’s “Ode in Time of Hesitation” or recite Hovey’s 

Had not defeat upon defeat, 

Disaster on disaster come, 


The slaves’ emancipated feet 
Had never marched behind the drum; 


never felt all their unquiet pulses stilled by the inexorable eyes 
of St. Gaudens’ “Grief” in Rock Creek Cemetery; never stood in 
the loggia of the St. Gaudens’ atelier with the Parthenon frieze 
behind them and Mt. Ascutney before. 

How can they compare Europe with America who have not 
seen from the Berkeley campus more than Greek and Sicilian 
sunsets over Mt. Tamalpais or beyond the Golden Gate? Who 
have never from the cliffs of Mackinac watched the waters far 
below shoaling into hues that vie with Capri? Never seen the 
Bridal Veil Falls of the Yosemite “slide white from a notch of 
the cliffs easily, lissomely down, floating on delicate feet’’? 
Never viewed the peace and plenty of the Connecticut Valley 
or sunset in Georgia with the eyes of Inness or the Mohawk 
Valley or the Susquehanna with the vision of Wyant? Never 
from the summit of Deer Mountain in Estes Park surveyed the 
amphitheater of thirty-one giant snow mountains robed in 
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spotless white from peak to base? Never walked in the or- 
chards or dunes of Michigan in blossoming time? Never seen 
the Arizona Desert burst into a flame of flowers after rain? 
Who do not know how spring comes back to Tryon and have 
never walked by Carolina autumn fields white with still un- 
picked cotton, rimmed by vapor-softened hills, and framed by 
masses of evergreen picked out like the recent fashions in girls’ 
gowns with the colors of the red, the golden, the brown, the 
dying leaf? 

But let every American make his own list and repeat more 
appropriately for the body of our America what Walt Whitman 
says of his own body: 


I dote on myself, there is such a lot of me and all so luscious. 


Then we may leave those to stand aloof and sneer who cannot 
or will not see America first, and we may sing with good con- 
science the most beautiful national song, except perhaps the 
Marseillaise, that any modern nation possesses—‘‘America the 
Beautiful.” 

America is so big and changes so rapidly that the tourists, 
the critics, discontented youth, and the sociologist with a theory 
to verify can always find what they seek. Mr. Mencken’s 
Americana may amuse for a time until they begin to cloy. But 
what do they prove or signify? If the Carnegie Institution will 
endow me with a secretary, I will engage to match these niai- 
series or “booberies” as he styles them with quite as choice 
European examples. Indeed, there is little in the collection 
that is funnier or more saugrenu, in Arnold’s favorite Gallicism, 
than the rhetoric of Mr. Mencken’s own salad days about the 
Sieges Allée in Berlin, or his mature estimate of the intelligence 
—not the politics, for I am not talking polities, but the intelli- 
gence—of Mr. Calvin Coolidge. Give me a second secretary 
and I will more than match his gems of American Rotarian and 
Fundamentalist thought from the very literature of progress 
which he and the other censors of America read and recommend, 
and parallel every item of his Chanson Ameéricaine with a 
Chanson pseudo-scientifique. As, for example:—Nicholas Cu- 
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sanus developed unconventional language about space.—As 
mathematics becomes non-Euclidean it tends toward religion — 
In the work of Oppenheim the marriage of religion and science 
is celebrated with truly Semitic eagerness, even before it is con- 
summated.—Let us not rivet the chains of education upon our 
schools.—Does reality possess practical character?—The only 
real proof of any belief must be the cosmic satisfaction which it 
conveys.—The morals of the amoeba and human morals are 
in the same cosmic category.—Those rearranging chemisms 
upon which all the morality and the immorality of the world 
are based.—Reality is a pluralism of inner subjective processes 
advancing in every which way.—This is a cosmic synchrony—a 
spiral plunge into space exalted and quickened by appropriate 
color contrasts. 

Authors who write and critics who approve that sort of 
jargon have no standing in any court of common sense and 
equity to flout the Rotarian, the Kiwani, the Fundamentalist, 
and the yokel. And after all, what does this wearisome cumu- 
lation of American booberies accomplish that is not better done 
by Mr. Booth Tarkington, or by Mrs. Wharton in one paragraph 
of genial satire? Her lively Russian refugee, you recall, says, 
“T remembered once getting a lipstick and a Bernard Shaw cal- 
endar labelled: ‘If the refugee who receives these would write a 
letter of thanks to little Sadie Burt of Meropee Junction, 
Georgia, who bought them out of her own savings by giving up 
chewing gum for a whole month, it would make a little Ameri- 
can girl happy.’” That pretty nearly covers the entire in- 
telligentsia indictment of American culture. But Mrs. Whar- 
ton, being a really cosmopolitan intelligence, is aware of the 
other side, and puts this prattle in the mouth of a Russian dam- 
sel who assures the American Professor that she is not the frivo- 
lous creature he inferred from her inconsequential volubility, 
for she took her Doctor of Philosophy at Moscow at the age of 
sixteen. And if we are to indulge in these invidious compari- 
sons, will some one name the European author who is as intelli- 
gent about both Europe and America as Mrs. Wharton herself? 
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But the very bigness, diversity, and swift transformations 
of America that furnish this store of stock examples to unfriendly 
criticism also blind us to the enormous number of better things 
dispersed far and wide over the continent and multiplying every 
year beyond our power to take count of them. Give me yet 
another secretary and I will overwhelm the instances of Ameri- 
cana and challenge any single European country with a list of 
small colleges that are real centres of civilization and refine- 
ment, newly founded art institutes, orchestras, and choral so- 
cieties that make ridiculous the charge that we have no feeling 
for art and music; lectureships, that with much that is medi- 
ocre are producing scores of serious interesting volumes on a 
variety of topics; scholarships and fellowships that will soon 
make it impossible for any real vocation in science or learning 
to atrophy from lack of opportunity; academic functions and 
commemorative celebrations in obscure corners of the South 
and West, marked by dignity and thoughtfulness and with 
little or no trace of provincial crudity or old-fashioned filam- 
boyant oratory; endowments that will soon bring research li- 
braries and real universities within the reach of every Ameri- 
can capable of profiting by them. That is the real promise of 
American life and it is a promise that will be fulfilled unless we 
the consuls fail to do our part. 

This, it will be said, is the old evasion of American apology, 
prophecy and promise, not accomplishment. ‘‘We are in- 
volved in a paulo-post-future of song,’’ said Lowell in 1840. 
“America has not fulfilled the postponed expectation of the 
world,”’ complained Emerson in 1860. And how many have 
said it after them! 

The course of the argument has led me up to this challenge 
several times in recent years, and I have always found it too 
complicated for comprehensive and documented treatment in 
a platform address. Much of our current criticism is grossly 
unjust to American literature, American artists, American 
lecturers, and most of all, I think, to American scholarship. 
But there would be little use in a bare enumeration of names 
and a balancing of books and reputations. Where are our 
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Homers, our Dantes, our Shakespeares? they ask. Where are 
those of any European country in the past hundred years? 
But absurdity for absurdity, the brag satirised by Lowell, 


Why, there’s searcely a huddle of log-huts and shanties 
That has not brought forth its own Miltons and Dantes, 


is no more preposterous than the counter-exaggeration of our 
most widely read critic who declares that Switzerland and Nor- 
way each produce more good novels every year than America 
in a lustrum. 

With these and other hints scattered through this paper I 
leave the past and present achievements of America in litera- 
ture and scholarship to your own reflections and return to our 
justified hopes. 

Apologists for America, beginning with President Coolidge, 
urge that our civilization would be justified if it did no more 
than give the average man more comfort than he has ever en- 
joyed before. That may be true. But it does not satisfy even 
so convinced a Democrat as Mr. William Allen White, who, after 
portraying the Arcadian prosperity of the new Kansas, wistfully 
asks, ‘Should a state brag of the fact that it distributes its 
wealth equitably . . . . when it has produced no great 
poet, no great painter, no great musician, no great writer or 
philosopher?” And if it leaves Mr. White wistfully looking for 
something more, a civilization that held no promise for the life of 
the spirit would certainly not fulfill the ideals symbolized by 
Phi Beta Kappa. 

We have already glanced at the grounds for faith in that 
promise, and some of the causes that obscure it, not only in the 
eyes of captious critics, but in our own—the lack already em- 
phasized by Lowell, Emerson, and Holmes of such predomi- 
nating centres and foci of the intellectual life as London and 
Paris, and the crudities that follow from the fact that even yet, 
fifty years after the foundation of the first American university, 
the resources of the cultural, the intellectual, the scholarly life 
are disproportionately expressed in endowments, buildings, 
organizations, prospectuses, plans, curricula. That is so, but 
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the adaptability of all Americans, and the course of American 
experience justify our faith that institutions founded by mil- 
lionaires who could not understand a trite Latin quotation, 
or endowed by collar-button, chewing gum, smelting, tobacco, 
and oil magnates, and the utilitarian or agricultural colleges 
maintained by taxes voted by bucolic legislators, may and 
probably will become homes of the spirit where genuine scholar- 
ship and culture can breathe and live and prosper. 

This plain and hopeful truth is persistently denied by our 
critics, who insist that the very atmosphere of such institutions 
will always be lethal to true scholarship and suppressive of 
freedom of speech. ‘American universities grow ignobly rich 
on their hush-money,” writes one representative of the daintiest 
European culture, who, I presume, saw America through Mr. 
Upton Sinclair’s eyes. He and his admirers will perhaps be 
shocked by my brutally plain speech. But nothing I could say 
would be as shocking or as indecent as that libellous falsehood. 

Another like-minded critic argues at length that it is inher- 
ently impossible that the University of Michigan, dominated 
by political and material interests, should foster liberal minds 
or encourage disinterested scholarship and culture. One learns 
at Ann Arbor, he says, to judge one’s aspirations by the way they 
jingle. And I am not curious to inquire whether it is reckless 
ignorance or shameless sophistry that makes him suppress the 
fact that this sordid, practical, utilitarian, politician-ridden, 
provincial American institution entertained and subsidized an 
American poet and left him free to teach, talk, and write at his 
mood, and that it has a collection of papyri and professors to 
interpret them that draw the holders of traveling fellowships 
from European universities thither as the best place to study 
their specialty. 

My purpose is not polemic or brag. I cite these typical 
instances which might easily be multiplied only to bring home 
to our minds the grounds of the faith and hope of loyal Ameri- 
can scholars and men of letters. While the culture that finds 
its inspiration in the Sieges Allée or the Latin Quarter, and its 
bibles in the recent decadent literature of France, Germany, 
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and Russia stands aloof and sneers, the prosperous Rotarian 
whom it denounces as a soulless dollar-chaser may even then 
be planning to use his dollars to equip his native Main Street 
with a college, a library, an art gallery, an orchestra, a museum, 
a lecture foundation that will in a few years transform its in- 
tellectual and aesthetic life and become the envy of Europe. 

A recent indictment of the cultural darkness of Pennsylvania 
culminates in the climax, “It has towns of twelve thousand in- 
habitants that possess no library.” Well, how many European 
towns of that population do possess a library? Has the critic 
ever examined the statistics of libraries throughout the world 
in the 1926 edition of Minerva? 

We scholars and those dainty sensitive representatives of 
letters and art have no right to expect that all the resources of 
our prodigiously multiplying endowments shall be spent wholly 
upon us or as we might desire. It is enough that they make liv- 
able conditions for us, better conditions than the scholars of 
Europe often enjoy, better than our predecessors knew—lab- 
oratories, libraries, ivory towers in which to retire for meditation 
and study, seminar rooms where a chosen minority may be led 
to real knowledge, fellowships and scholarships to support and 
train our successors, and despite the libels of our unscrupulous 
critics, freedom of speech as in a Platonic dialogue, to follow 
whithersoever the wind of argument blows. It is all that we can 
reasonably expect. And we shall be more profitably employed 
in asking ourselves what use we shall make of these opportuni- 
ties which the idealism of the American masses and American 
business men provide for us, than in collecting trivial examples 
of the uncritical ideas, the crude expressions, the uneducated 
taste that are inseparable from the average democratic life in 
every age and on every continent. 

The sciences, I think, may be trusted to take care of them- 
selves. I do not share the fear of a revived inquisition making 
auto da fé’s of our Galileos and Brunos which the Dayton trial 
has aroused in the breasts of my colleagues. No idea has a 
stronger hold on the active portion of the American people than 
that of the utility, the profitableness, the necessity of scientific 
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research. And an overwhelming majority of American journal- 
ists take their texts, and the tone of their apotheosis of science 
either at first hand from Huxley cr at second hand from Mr. H. G. 
Wells. Neither do I fear direct hostility, suppression, or neglect 
for the so-called humanities. We have outgrown that stage 
of controversy. Everybody now pays them lip-service and out 
of our abundant life, endowments, libraries, scholarships for 
the prosecution of such studies will not be lacking. What 
threatens us and them is the danger against which Matthew 
Arnold warned us, the democratic tendency to take the average 
man’s performance too seriously; ‘‘the cult of competence,” 
as Emile Faguet more harshly styled it; the humanization of 
knowledge as a plausible school of popularizers more flatteringly 
describes it; the militant mediocracy that, if unchecked, will es- 
tablish universal mediocrity. Nature herself protects the physi- 
cal sciences against this fatty degeneration. If we don’t do the 
sum right, we get the wrong answer. In the absence of original- 
ity, energy, patience, accuracy, there are no results. There is 
no such direct test of cultural and humanistic values. And even 
while we are multiplying endowments, machinery, and oppor- 
tunities, standards will steadily decline and ideals be lost unless 
we establish them in our own souls. 

That is not easy. Who shall resist the fierce, unremitting 
pressure of the public, the press, the lecture platform, the lit- 
erary critics, the school boards and schools of education to reduce 
everything to the level of the taste and understanding of the 
average pupil, the general reader, the ordinary audience, and 
to suppress every word, allusion, or quotation, every difficulty, 
every refinement and qualification, every touch of scholarship 
in footnote or appendix that may baffle or offend the illiterate 
literacy of those who have learned to read easy head-line and 
best-seller English and do not wish to learn more? And yet 
if we cannot establish and maintain some dike and sea-wall of 
resistance to these tendencies, the rising tide of mediocrity will 
submerge us even while we are counting our universities by the 
score and our students by myriads. 
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As teachers, as editors, as reviewers, as critics, as writers of 
letters of recommendation, as conferrers of degrees, we must 
find courage to resist those who would present a Phi Beta Kappa 
key to every high-school or kindergarten graduate, lest anybody’s 
feelings be hurt by undemocratic distinctions, and in the face 
of militant mediocrity we must dare to preach the old gospel of 
the Greek poets that excellence is rare and hard and dwells on 
the “heights” and that aman must sweat blood ere he can win his 
way to her. Otherwise we shall have to retract all our retorts 
to European criticism, admit that we are destined to remain 
the best common-schooled and the worst educated of peoples, 
and that, except when direct practical ends are subserved, the 
mark of American culture is thinness, dryness, and superficial- 
ity, facility on a low plane, acquiescence in short-cuts and cheap 
successes, and the “acceptance of half-done as well-done.” 

I do not anticipate that outcome. The ground of our Ameri- 
can hopefulness is that every evil, every danger provokes its 
own remedy. It was inevitable that some lowering of standards 
should result from the democratic endeavor to educate in high 
schools and at colleges a larger proportion of the population 
than was ever common-schooled before. But there are many 
signs of what may be called a rally of the remnant for the re- 
covery of the standards. There is time to speak only of the one 
which this occasion celebrates. Whatever the vague idealism 
of its founders, Phi Beta Kappa has come to be the symbol and 
representative of the ideal of genuine scholarship in the Ameri- 
can college. It has thus far been little more than a symbol 
except, perhaps, in the few colleges that make an important 
academic function of Phi Beta Kappa Day. 

The proposal on this hundred and fiftieth anniversary to make 
it something more is at least a hopeful experiment which merits 
our sympathy and cooperation. It has already resulted in the 
presentation of a dignified and beautiful building to the Found- 
ers’ College of William and Mary and to a meeting there a few 
days ago which was an impressive illustration of and contribution 
to the unity of educated Americans throughout our far-flung 
empire of half a hundred States. We need not exaggerate or 
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cherish illusions in order to recognize the worthiness of the fur- 
ther endeavor to collect a fund that shall establish the central 
and coordinating organization of Phi Beta Kappa and enable 
it in other ways to bring its significance and its ideals home to 
the imagination of American collegiate youth and to the notice 
of the American people who may otherwise fancy that football 
is the main interest of the colleges which we ask them to sup- 
port. If such men as Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and Mr. 
Darwin P. Kingsley think these objects worthy of the expendi- 
ture not only of their dollars but of their less abundantly al- 
lotted time, the least we can reasonably do is to cooperate in the 
measure of our abilty. But this, too, is machinery, and we 
were saying that something more than mechanism is needed to 
make educational machinery work and quicken it to life. 

Philosophia Biou Kubernetes—Philosophy, the helmsman, 
the guide if you will, of ife—the twentieth century graduate 
taught by Kipling to worship the god of things as they are 
smiles at the classical mottoes and the naive rhetoric of the 
Colonial contemporaries of the French Revolution. We have 
no faith in any precepts that will make invincible the heart that 
cons them or in any fine spun threads of philosophical theory 
that will guide us in the labyrinths of modern politics and bus- 
iness. But what if we go back to the old Platonic definition of 
philosophy and understand it to mean, not a system of dogma, 
but in the phrase of the great Itahan Platonist, the amorous 
use of the understanding, inspiration, enthusiasm, and a love 
of knowledge and a consecration to the ideal that must inevi- 
tably be accounted madness by those children of the world who 
never even in dreams have seen the things that are more excel- 
lent? 

Is it so naive to hope that such philosophy may in some not 
altogether fantastic sense prove to be the guiding and informing 
principle of life for such chosen children of Alma Mater as are 
gathered here—they who if any may be supposed not only to 
have conned the lessons but to have imbibed the spirit of a true 
university? ‘The noblest of all the gifts of the great institutions 
of learning, said the most cultivated of American artists, the 
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friend of Henry Adams, in a sentence that might have come 
straight out of Longinus or of Plato’s paragraph on Pericles— 
“the noblest of all their gifts is a certain fostering of elevation 
of mind.” And developing his thought we may say that the 
perfunctory performance of the routine task, the winning of 
a gentleman’s passing mark, is not enough for either teacher or 
taught. If your apprehensions of truth, right, and beauty have 
never in these four years of youth and opportunity kindled to 
the glow and fire of Plato’s eros philosophos, how will you keep 
them warm and living through all the cold business and dusty 
drudgery of the world? A university that does not bring down 
from the citadel of Zeus the Promethean fire to its class-room 
is a mere aggregation of brick and mortar, a mere guild of the 
journeyman handicraftwork of scholarship and science, not a 
carved and marble place of puissant souls, and its students will 
be the stone men of the allegory of William Vaughn Moody, 
who far more than the bard of ‘‘The frost on the punkin’ ”’ or of 
“Chicago, hog butcher for the world” prophesies and typifies 
the poetry of the America that is to be. The students, I say, of 
the machine-made and standardized college will be Moody’s 
“men of stone”’ waiting patiently and dumbly for 
a wine of fire 
To light the passion of the world again 
And fill men’s veins with music. 

Endowments, libraries, laboratories, the fine new buildings, the 
fellowships are only the machinery and the tools of opportunity. 
Good teaching itself, the inspirational lecture, the magnetic 
professor, can at the most seek out, strike out, the seeds of fire 
hidden in the stones. To feed and keep alive the divine fire 
rests with ourselves; the world is ever seeking to extinguish the 
flame. In this task each of us must be his own Prometheus. 

If you would keep it, you yourselves must strive 

Morning and night against the jealous gods. 

And no man hath it till he bring it down— 

Himself the heaven, himself the jealous gods, 


The sun, the sun-thief, and the flaming reed 
That kindles new the beauty of the world. 


DEMOCRATIC ARISTOCRACY 


BY HENRY VAN DYKE 


Delivered before the Alpha of Virginia, at William and Mary College, 
at the Sesquicentennial Celebration on November 27, 1926. 


It is an honor to be invited to speak on this historic ground 
at the 1soth anniversary of Phi Beta Kappa, one of the oldest 
voluntary associations for American students for the promotion 
of scholarship and friendship. The occasion is one of grateful 
memory and hopeful forecast. 

These romantic young Virginians who bound themselves 
together in 1776 by a solemn oath of fidelity to their “happy 
spirit and resolution of attaining the important ends of Society,” 
were a company of Gentlemen Adventurers enrolled under a 
new flag. Their modest enterprise had a dramatic touch. 

It was a time of storm and stress. All round the world there 
was a distant thunder of mighty changes on the way. Electric 
flashes between opposing theories of ethics and politics troubled 
the horizon with oncoming fulguration. In America the tem- 
pest had already broken. The struggle of the Colonies for the 
right to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” was begun. 
The crimson waves of a warfare almost fratricidal in its fierce- 
ness rose higher and higher around the frail bark of American 
Independence which Washington and Franklin, Jefferson and 
Adams and their comrades had launched. The ship was tossed 
and shaken. Confusion lay on the face of the waters. The for- 
tune of the voyage was in peril. 

Yet these brave lads in the College of William and Mary, 
preparing themselves for their future duties, were not dismayed. 
Their present duty they saw in devotion to scholarship and 
friendship. They avowed their faith in philosophy as the helms- 
man of life. To that star they hitched their wagon. And when 
the time for them was ripe they went forth greatly to serve their 
country in camp and council, at the bar and on the bench, in 
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diplomacy, and wherever an honest man may prove that patriot- 
ism is not a selfish passion and religion not an idle dream. 

From the fine example of the Fifty Founders of Phi Beta 
Kappa; from the success of their enterprise and its extension 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf; from the friends their creed has won and the enemies 
it has made, a topic worthy of our thought to-day springs out to 
meet us. 


Democratic Aristocracy: its need, its quality, and tts ideals. 


Well do I know that the very choice of such a theme is a 
challenge to vulgar misunderstanding, cheap ridicule, and hid- 
den hostility. Perhaps that is one reason why I am drawn to it, 
being born of militant blood. The adjective democratic will 
awaken the mistrust of those who cling to an inheritance of 
place and privilege. The noun aristocracy will offend those who 
are afflicted with demotic dementia and insist that massed ig- 
norance counts for more than selective intelligence. The con- 
junction of the noun and the adjective will be derided by pale 
theorists of logic as a contradiction in terms. So much the bet- 
ter! Life is not logical; it is vital; and paradox is one mark of 
truth. Knowledge can neither be entailed nor taxed. Wisdom 
is not the product of a plebiscite; and yet without wisdom the 
people perish. Scholarship and friendship, both voluntary, both 
personal, are the Jachin and Boaz, the twin pillars of Beauty 
and Strength which uphold the starry dome of the Republic. 

I. It is a popular error to assume that a main object of 
democracy is to overthrow and destroy everything aristocratic. 
On the contrary, its high purpose should be to develop an aris- 
tocracy of its own begetting, after its own heart, and dedicated 
to its service. Unless it can do this, democracy spells confusion 
of mind, fickleness and feebleness of action, and final decay 
hastened by the increase of material wealth. The fatter it 
grows the more it degenerates. 

As an army and a ship require officers, so a Republic needs 
leaders and commanders, equipped with special knowledge for 
their task and trained by the discipline of self-mastery for wise 
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exercise of power. Government, which is the making and exe- 
cution of laws, is no child’s play, no lucky trick of dominance to 
be picked up hap-hazard by any man who has a pile of money, 
a gift of the gab, or a taking way of mixing with the crowd. It 
is a science, an art, a philosophy, demanding special fitness in 
the men to whom it is entrusted. 

How shall these men be found and designated? Not by 
Heredity, says the Republic, for she is a shifty goddess, bringing 
forth strange and often malformed offspring. Not by En- 
vironment, the sanctions of class and caste, for this method 
mistakes the glitter for the gold. But by the Free Will of the 
people, for this is not only the fairest but also the safest and the 
sanest way. 

That it is not infallible is proved by the story of our fat- 
heads in high office. That it is not incorruptible is shown by 
the recent record of money influence in popular primaries. But 
that on the whole it works well we may see by comparing the 
succession of American Presidents with the line of Heirs, ap- 
parent, presumptive, or actual, of any royal house in Europe or 
Asia. In spite of popular whims and delusions, in spite of class 
animosities and regional jealousies, it has preserved for us that 
great ideal which Daniel Webster, anticipating Lincoln, pro- 
claimed to the Senate in 1830: “a government made for the 
people, made by the people, and answerable to the people.” 

This is what Lincoln meant by his phrase about the impossi- 
bility of “fooling all of the people all of the time.” This is what 
Lowell meant by saying that the characteristic of democracy 
is its “habit of asking the Powers that Be whether they are the 
Powers that Ought to Be.” This is what Grover Cleveland 
meant by his affirmation that ‘in the long run you can trust the 
honest judgment of the rank and file.” Do not forget the long 
run. 

For the perpetuity of this ideal popular education is an ab- 
solute necessity. The children who are growing up to the high 
and perilous privilege of suffrage must be prepared for it. All 
of them, without exception, must have the key to the door of 
elementary knowledge through which they may enter, if they 
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have the will and the wit, into the higher house of wisdom. The 
three R’s are the deliverers of the state. Reading opens half- 
blind eyes; writing releases half-dumb souls; arithmetic casts 
out the deceptive devil who babbles that two and two make five 
if the people vote to have it so. 

Illiteracy is the biggest enemy within our gates; but moral 
ignorance is the most dangerous. Our public schools are worth 
more to the Republic than all her other forts and navy-yards. 
They ought to cost more. They deserve protection from schem- 
ing politicians and wily ecclesiastics. They are handicapped, 
perhaps, by an overload of educational fads and fancies; pos- 
sibly, by a lack of thoroughness in laying mental and moral 
foundations; certainly, by the want of a more generous provi- 
sion for the teachers on whom their life depends. But they have 
survived; they have improved; they are doing wonderfully well. 
There is no place in the world where I would rather have my 
books read than in the public schools of America. For it is there 
that the children of the people get power to conceive, bring 
forth, recognize, and follow a native aristocracy of leadership. 

II. What then is the quality of this democratic aristocracy? 

In old English usage and in colonial Virginia “the Quality” 
(with a capital Q) was a word employed to denote a certain set 
of families, inheritors of rank and wealth, arbiters of dress and 
fashion,—as if those tailorish accidents had evolved a separate 
species of the genus homo sapiens! That sense of the word is 
now marked in all the dictionaries as “obsolete,” ‘‘archaic,” 
or even ‘“‘vulgar.”’ It has gone out. Good-bye to it. Quality 
now means something real: nature, character, disposition, 
ability. 

A person of quality is one who by natural gifts and by wise 
training is able to observe more closely, think more clearly, 
imagine more vividly, and will more nobly than other people. 
One purpose of the common schools is to discover those who 
have the capacity and the working will to make good use of 
further training. Education should be not only a means of 
development, but also a process of sifting. The waters of 
instruction and discipline must flow through the pan in order 
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that the dross may be washed out and the pure gold remain. 
Primary education is the right of every child of the Republic; 
but a claim to the privilege of higher education can be estab- 
lished only by good work. 

Heaven forbid that after twenty-five years as a teacher of 
reading in a New Jersey school, I should cherish the delusion 
that tests and examinations are infallible detectors of merit! 
But some virtue is in them, no doubt, and a pressing problem 
of the educational world to-day is how to better them. One 
thing I would do if the power were mine: restore the oral ex- 
amination to a place beside the written test. This would have 
the advantage of bringing teacher and pupil eye to eye, and 
might perhaps remind the pedagogue that he is not dealing with 
a chemical compound but with a human person. After all every 
good teacher will admit that it harder to examine fairly than to 
teach well. It is not easy to exclude the influence of unconscious 
favoritism. For my part I think that a natural liking for hon- 
esty, industry, and modest ambition in a pupil need not be shut 
out. Palmam qui meruct, poenam qut commeruit, ferat. 

American institutions of the higher learning have suffered 
in these later years a portentous increase in numbers and size. 
The figures of university enrollment are incredibly vast. Some 
point to them with unmitigated pride. Others have a doubt 
whether there may not be in this some touch of that strange 
ailment called giantism, in which the body of a boy outgrows his 
vital and virile powers. At all events it is sure that there is still 
a place and a work for the small college. In passing, I confess 
a special fondness for the university which dares to limit its 
numbers in order that it may keep its work well in hand, remain 
true to its type, and preserve the democratic unity of that mass 
of vibrant young life which is known as the student body. 

No mistake could be greater than to make an academic de- 
gree the only ticket of admission to the higher circle of the Re- 
public. That would let in many who are unfit, and keep out 
some who are supremely fit. Jefferson, the two Adamses, Madi- 
son, Monroe, Hamilton, Webster, Grant, Roosevelt, Taft, and 
Wilson had an academic training. Washington, Franklin, 
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Marshall, Jackson, Clay, Lincoln, and Cleveland were non- 
collegians. But they were not uneducated. Theirs was the 
education that comes from contact with nature; from conflict 
with difficulties; from converse with all sorts and conditions 
of men; from reading a few books well; from noting appearances 
sharply and cogitating causes profoundly; from living freely, 
vigorously, intensely, not on the surface but in the deeps of life. 
These men won out without a college course, yet almost all of 
them wished they could have had it. The ablest monarch in 
Europe, the Queen of the Netherlands, once told me of her great 
regret that she could not go to the university, because she was 
crowned too young. The reply was inevitable: “Madam, you 
have lost nothing.” 

It may or may not be true that our universities are over- 
populated. But one thing is undeniable. Of the throngs as- 
sembled in those academic halls, the most promising, the most 
worthy of advancement, are the young men and women who 
are keen and diligent to use the studious opportunities which 
they now enjoy. Therefore Phi Beta Kappa makes her first 
choice from the honor-rolls of the colleges. True, all the good 
ones are not inside that group. Some students are awakened 
only by the rude shock of barely bumping through the final 
tests; and after that they do surprisingly well. But it is also 
true that somewhere outside of that honor group are most of 
the shirks and slackers, the fops and fribbles who have no busi- 
ness to be in college and no value for society, except as models 
for the fearful and wonderful advertisements of tailors, milli- 
ners, and cigarette-makers. 

Scholarship and friendship are the two treasures of the 
golden key. Scholarship means more than mere learning. It 
means knowledge digested and wisdom to use the power that 
it confers. It means the mastery of one field, even if it be no 
larger than to ‘settle Hotz’s business,’ as Browning puts it. 
But beyond that field it means sympathy with all true research 
and interpretation in all the wide regions of this atom-built, 
star-sprinkled, spirit-inhabited universe of space and time. ‘The 
scholar treads firmly on the shore of the known and looks out 
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reverently upon the ocean of the unknown. His daring is coup- 
led with modesty. His lore is not a decoration but a tool. He 
regards books as people, but knows that he cannot read people 
like books. The scholar lives from the past, in the present, for 
the future; and his motto is, “I think: therefore I am.” 

More than other men the scholar needs friendship to sweeten 
and enlarge his life. The university that bans student fra- 
ternities closes its windows. Without the fresh breezes of love 
and laughter the academic atmosphere grows noxious with the 
carbon-monoxide gas of vanity and envy. Friendship means 
more than the choice of personal companions. It means the 
benevolent spirit, rooted in good will, and blossoming in the 
desire to give and to bless. That is a poor friend who does not 
help you to feel and act more friendly towards all other human 
beings,—yes, and towards the domestic animals who are so 
loyal and appeal to us so touchingly with their mysterious eyes. 

Of dress our true aristocrat thinks little. Clean it must be 
if he can keep it so; and if possible he likes to have it fit the oc- 
casion and the work or pastime that engages him. He does not 
make the blunder of that silk-stocking candidate for Congress 
in a Bowery district of New York who took off his coat on the 
platform and spoke in his shirt-sleeves to make his audience feel 
at home. They did,—and they kept him at home, feeling that 
he would not do them credit at Washington. 

Of manners our true aristocrat thmks more. But he saves 
five dollars by dispensing with a code-book of etiquette, and 
behaves naturally in such a way as to make nobody uncom- 
fortable and to add what he can do to the pleasure of the com- 
pany. To be a bumptious bounder would shame him. To be 
a social chmber would make him sick. To be himself with due 
regard for others is what he aims at. Of one who behaves thus 
we say that he has good manners: whether he learned them 
from his father or worked them out himself makes no differ- 
ence: he is one of nature’s gentlemen. 

Let us no more pretend and palter with the silly notion that 
all men are on a level in a democracy. Born equal they may be, 
but stay equal they do not, except in their political rights. Life 
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sorts them out. Intelligence is superior to ignorance. Courtesy 
is above rudeness. There are ranks and degrees among men, 
conferred not by family entail or royal favour, but by scholar- 
ship and friendship. Let us have the courage to declare the 
fact even if we lose the favour of Demos and his demagogues. 

Enough incense has been burned on the altars of the ancient 
caveman and the modern barbarian. It is not true that they 
are more admirable than civilized men. Emerson, himself a 
Brahmin of Boston, was wrong when he claimed superiority in 
health and bodily prowess for the savage, “the naked New 
Zealander.’ In fact the savage is weaker, more subject to dis- 
ease, less able to throw it off. Powerful muscles he may have, 
but he can not use them as well. Cooper’s ‘‘Last of the Mo- 
hicans,’’ Uncas, was a fine figure of a man, but old Leather- 
stocking could beat him at anything except noiseless scouting. 
Two Mexican Indians lately ran sixty-two miles in nine hours 
and a half; but forty years ago Dixon, an Englishman, ran 
fifty miles in six hours and a quarter, outpacing the savages by 
an average of seven and a half minutes against nine minutes to 
amile. The Scandinavian Nurmi could probably distance them 
all. No team of Emerson’s naked New Zealanders could hold 
the football line long against a Yale or a Princeton University 
Eleven. The legend of savage superiority is a myth, nidus 
equae, a mare’s nest. The physical and mental leadership of the 
world is with civilization. 

Of all the men that I have known in the past (I speak not 
of the living), the finest and most distinguished were Alfred 
Tennyson of England, Robert E. Lee of Virginia, and Charles 
W. Eliot of Massachusetts. These were men of quality. 

III. It only remains to consider briefly the ideals of that 
kind of aristocracy which we have in mind as fit and favorable 
to the Republic. If I mistake not its highest aims are three: 
self-control, serenity, and service. 

“Know thyself,’ was Solon’s motto, inscribed on the Del- 
phian Shrine. But if knowledge is power, this means also con- 
trol thyself. Keep the body out of the sensual mire, and the 
mind above the body, and the eternal laws of God above the 
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mind. In two great points of goodness the world is growing 
better,—the sense of justice and the sentiment of mercy. But 
in the third element of virtue, self-control, it seems to be stand- 
ing still or slipping back. The popular gospel of the day is self- 
expression, which means let yourself go, follow your passions, 
gratify your appetites, acknowledge no inhibitions. This is 
cynic doctrine, the doctrine of dogs imperfectly house-broken. 
But the philosophy of manhood is nobler. It calls us to 


“Move upward, working out the beast.” 


It bids us bring our passions and powers into subjection to 
reason and conscience. Trust no outward agent to do this for 
you. No congress can legislate you virtuous: no church can en- 
chant you good. You must doit yourself. By the grace of God 
above you and within you, you must possess and captain 
your soul. 

According to the measure of this self-mastery comes the 
serenity of life. The man who has it is thrice-armed against all 
adversities. He may be troubled and distressed, but he is not 
cast down nor destroyed. The clamors of the world may annoy 
him but they can not break his steadying converse with the 
Eternal every day. His tasks, however humble, are lifted up 
and lightened by the clearness with which he views them in 
their complete relations. He lives like an immortal, having 
overcome the fear of death. 

Such serenity sets a man free to enter into the joy of service 
and the recreations which refresh and strengthen him for it. He 
can follow the calling that attracts and pleases him, looking 
more for the gladness he may find in it than for the gold he can 
get out of it. Farming, manufacture, commerce, banking, 
transportation,—what does it matter, provided he can see the 
use of it, and finds a satisfaction in doing it well? Law, medi- 
cine, the ministry, journalism,—choose according to your gifts, 
my son, but do not sell yourself to the slavery of an uncongenial 
task in order that you may come out of it as a rich freedman. 
And what of teaching? Ah, there you have the worst paid and 
the best rewarded of all the vocations. Dare not to enter it 
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unless you love it. For the vast majority of men and women 
it has no promise of wealth or fame, but they to whom it is dear 
for its own sake are among the nobility of mankind. 

I sing the praise of the Unknown Teacher. 

Great generals win campaigns, but it is the Unknown Sol- 
dier who wins the war. 

Famous educators plan new systems of pedagogy, but it is 
the Unknown Teacher who delivers and guides the young. He 
lives in obscurity and contends with hardship. For him no 
trumpets blare, no chariots wait, no golden decorations are 
decreed. He keeps the watch along the borders of darkness and 
makes the attack on the trenches of ignorance and folly. Pa- 
tient in his daily duty, he strives to conquer the evil powers 
which are the enemies of youth. He awakens sleeping spirits. 
He quickens the indolent, encourages the eager, and steadies 
the unstable. He communicates his own joy in learning and 
shares with boys and girls the best treasure of his mind. He 
lights many candles which in later years will shine back to cheer 
him, This is his reward. 

Knowledge may be gained from books; but the love of 
knowledge is transmitted only by personal contact. No one 
has deserved better of the Republic than the Unknown Teacher. 
No one is more worthy to be enrolled in a democratic aristoc- 


racy,— 
“King of himself and servant of mankind.” 
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also multiply, 414; when conflict arises, 
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life of Christ, 418; second, the cross, 419; 
church forced to second view, 421; doc- 
trine unknown to Jesus, 421; but to-day 
unsatisfactory, 422; teachings of Jesus, 
423; Jesus contemplated social revolu- 
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tion and atonement rightly interpreted, 
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fathers, sovereignty an outgrowth from 
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of moral and political power, 171; gov- 
ernment aimed by education to give 
every one a fair start, 172; college life 
rather than university specialization the 
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Democracy, hope of, i 362; era of criticism, 
362; man’s power over nature, 362; many 
races here, 363; classes near together, 
363; greatest success, doctrine of funda- 
mental rights, 364; representative gov- 
ernment, 364; failures of democracy, 365; 
the larger the area the greater oppor- 
tunity for partisanship, 366; apathy, 
366; restlessness, 367; corruption, 367; 
yet democracy may be essentially_suc- 
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cessful, 368; dangers of sectional diver- 
gence have gone, 368; there are strong 
national ideals, 370; no rival system can 
replace it, 370; socialism, 370; first duty 
of government is to last, 372; influences 
which make democracy certain, 373; 
national idea of public interest, 373; 
leaders, 374; republic made up of in- 
dividuals, yet moves on, 376 

Democracy and idealism, i 377; vision of the 
idealist impractical, 377; stream of 
thought flows in two channels, ideal and 
empirical, 377; not mutually exclusive, 
379; relation of idealism to life, 380; 
helps us to see the large final ends, 381; 
democracy now being tested, 382; equal- 
ity of opportunity won in the political 
world, we now seek it in the social and 
industrial world, 384; history no arti- 
ficial product, 384; democratic principles 
challenged, 384; fear of socialism, 385; 
but democracy is a part of the world 
order, 386; the people are not a mob, 387; 
fault lies in imperfect understanding of 
democracy, 388; democratize industry, 
391; only on consent of the governed can 
national life rest, 391; new standard of 
values, 392; man the goal, 392; democ- 
racy must bring liberty, 304 
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Ph. B. K., 528; from their example the 
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aristocracy, 529; not by heredity nor 
environment, but by free choice, 530; 
on the whole works well, 530; education 
necessary, 530; definition of a person of 
quality, 531; education not restricted to 
college, 532; honor graduates, 533; 
scholarship means learning and friend- 
ship, 533; dress, 534; manners, 534; civil- 
ization tells, 535; ideals, 535; self-mas- 
tery, 535; produces serenity, 536; praise 
of the teacher, 537 
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British ideas of honor, 207; purity of 
early American public life, 211; ¢. 1850, 
change, 212; ideal has suffered, 214; in- 
crease of opportunity, 215; England not 
more honest, 215; lack of publicity, 217; 
private legislation, 221; shifting office 
personnel, 222; camouflage of corruption, 
223; summary, 224; situation hopeful, 
225; ideal communicated by Werner, 225 
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Edinburgh Review, The, ii 53 

Edison, Thomas Alva, ii 244 

Education, passim; see esp. i 24, 119, 124, 
284, ii 162, 355, 361 

Education, higher, and national prosperity, 
i 152; a silent revolution, 152; we inherit 
political duties but must acquire skill, 
153; elementary education has flourished 
here, 153; higher education slighted, 154; 
Puritans fostered both, 154; problem 
complicated by denominational colleges, 
158; this paralyzed State support of 
education and kept standards down, 158; 
as results, the number of college stu- 
dents has diminished, 160; standards 
have been everywhere lowered, 162; 
belief in specifics, 165; must understand 
our difficulty, 168; for this we must de- 
pend on higher education, 169; continue 
your studies, 171 

Education, its relation to public questions, 
ii 185; character the expression of inner 
life, 185; forces controlling destiny im- 
material, 186; politics experimental sci- 
ence, 187; danger of our democracy being 
swamped by theories bred of absolutism 
from Europe, 187; scholar’s influence on 
public life, 188; thinker more practical 
than fighter, 189; scholar’s duty to lead 
thought, 190; dangers in democracy, 191; 
socialism, 191; loose ideas of freedom, 
192; responsibility of the press, 193; 
finance, 195; capital and labor, 197; at- 
tempt of the Church to control the state, 
198; our system does not lead to irreli- 
gion, 200; ideal curriculum, 200; noblest 
aim of scholar to attain character, 204; 
it may lead to triumph or a rack, 204; 
scholar’s duty to restore clear vision and 
steadfast aim of Puritan fathers, 206 

Education, liberal, ii 140; what principles 
should guide in making the curriculum? 
140; human powers sensational, emo- 
tional, intellectual, 141; sciences in- 
cluded under theology, psychology, his- 
tory, natural history, mathematics, 142; 
one leads to another, 143; mathematics, 
natural history, history, psychology, 
theology, 144; wrong order has been fol- 
lowed, 145; Greek culture, 146; language 
study, 148; false assumptions, 149; truth 
not only to be sought but gained, 150; 
liberal culture consists in the study of 
everything true, 151; natural science, 
151; learning to know gives but partial 
culture, 152; truly educated youth will 
love nature, 154; natural sciences should 
be as prominent as languages and pre- 
cede them, 156; in a varied course the 
pupil makes greater progress in each 
branch, 158; need of general education, 
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159; scheme of education powerfully influ- 
ences tone of human thought, 160; noon- 
day of science can never arrive, 160 

Education, mystery of, i 442; mystery im- 
plies initiation, 443; education now 
easier, 444; co-education, 445; must 
understand and assert our faith, 447; 
meaning of education, 447; adjusts man 
to environment, 447; meaning of en- 
vironment, 447; of man, 450; public 
conduct, 452; teachers fail of their goal, 
455; our pipus are the future teachers, 
455; condition of our own intelligence, 
456; perhaps too much emphasis on 
scholarship, 458; need of synthesis, 462; 
our duty to be dynamic, 463; to select 
and reject, 464; the thesis as a means of 
education, 465 
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Evolution vs. revolution in politics, i 233; 
the theory of evolution has taken fast 
hold, 233; revolution no less evident, 233; 
American Revolution, 234; French Rev- 
olution, 235; Civil War, 236; German 
Empire, 237; Russia, 238; there is hope 
for the future, 239; never glorify revo- 
lution, 239; rather exalt evolution, 240; 
of the individual, 240; of the nation, 241; 
results of revolution, 242; financial, 242; 
education fosters evolution, 242; great 
questions coming, 243; judiciary system, 
244; crime and punishment, 244; city 
government, 246; constitution and law, 
246; interior political evolution, 247; 
summaries of national and State coun- 
cil proceedings, 248; avoid pressing re- 
forms unduly, 249; moral progress, 250; 
cultivate individual righteousness, 252 
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Fraternity, a redefinition of, ii 312; Ph.B. 
K. has emphasized fraternity, 312; re- 
sponsibility for redefinition rests on 
America, 313; this principle alone can 
save civilization, 313; a world to recon- 
struct, 314; industrial problems, 314; 
a new brotherhood, 315; Russia, 316; 
better living conditions, 316; horrors of 
another war, 317; tariff, 318; self-sacrifice, 
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Hellenic standards for the modern world, 
ii 296; view from the Acropolis, 296; do 
we still need Greek ideals? 297; yes, vi- 
tally, 298; Greek artists sought not to 
express but to transform life, 299; sought 
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perfection in essentials, 299; in details, 
300; sculpture, 304; drama, 304; philoso- 
phy, 305; scientific spirit, 306; we move 
in a vicious circle, 307; Hellenic standards 
those of the highest, 308; failures in 
classical teaching, 308; must get back 
to reality, 310; need this influence to 
preserve idealism, 311 

Helmholtz, Hermann, Baron von, i 269 

Hemans, Felicia, ii 46 

Henley, William Ernest, ii 275 
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Hercules, i 59, 75, ii 23, 26, 293; choice of, 
i 260, 11 386 

Herder, Johann Gottfried von, ii 84, 497 

Herod, i 100, 109 

Herodotus, i 277, 489, ii 146 

Heroisms of peace, ii 343; the boys are com- 
ing home, 343; after the War, what? 344; 
employment, 345; readjustment of ideals 
and speed, 345; problem of making the 
best life worth while, 347; heroisms of 
peace numerous, 348; conquering of 
Nature, 348; battles of mind, 351; with 
dullness and bigotry, 351; urgent need, 
352; we have the spirit, 352; can we 
achieve similar results in time of peace? 
355; need of education, 355; the press, 
356; problem religious, 357; fundamental 
to foster heroism in daily life, 359; men 
must be organized, 359; romance of the 
daily task, 360 

Herschel, Sir William, i 34 

Hervieu, Paul Ernest, ii 280 

Hesiod, i 163, 499, ii 77 

Hewes, Joseph, ii 249 

Heyne, Christian Gottlieb, ii 66 

Higden, Ralph, i 341 

Higginson, Thomas Wentworth, ii 354 

Hill, Rowland, i 205 

Hill, Thomas, ii 3, 140 

Hillsborough, Viscount, ii 336, 337 

Hinduism, ii 426 

Hinsdale, Theodore, ii 243 

Hipparchus, i 84 

Hippocrates, ii 357 

Hitchcock, Edward, i 127 

Hobbes, Thomas, ii 334 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, ii 511, 515 

Homer, i 74, 96, 113, 123, 157, 166, 172, 
277, 449, 482, 484, 403, 494, ii 7, 13, 17, 
22, 30, 38, 118, 204, 266, 269, 418, 408 

Hooker, Richard, ii 36 

Hooker, Thomas, i 132, 137, ii 334 

Hooper, William, ii 249 

Hoover, Herbert, ii 353 

Hopkins, Mark, ii 240, 250 

Horace, i 458, 495, ii 7, 63, 78, 410 

Horatius Cocles, ii 133 

Hovey, Richard, ii 513, 517 

Howells, William Dean, ii 280, 511, 515 

Hughes, Charles Evans, ii 435 

Hughes, Thomas, i 186 

Hugo, Victor, i 239, 493 

Huguenots, i 133, 147 

Human nature, unity of, i 254; everything 
depends on everything else, 254; starting- 
point of progress reached not by any nation 
as a whole but by clear-seeing men, 256; 
unity of human nature can be expressed 
in every philosophy, 257; appeal of physi- 
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cal suffering, 258; what is done for one 
is for all, 259; never be silenced, 260; 
choice of Hercules made early, 260; for 
moral influence one must be unhampered, 
261; advantages of self-government, 261; 
chief value of democracy that it shows 
there is nothing great or small, 262 

Human progress, law of, ii 73; progress 
everywhere, 74; history of the law, 76; 
its meaning, 92; based on knowledge, 93; 
unity of humanity, 95; duration of man, 
95; indefinite improvement possible, 97; 
longevity, 98; moral triumphs, 99; 
change gradual, 100; blind conservatism, 
IOI; motives for activity, 107; be not too 
impatient, 108; cultivate moderation, 
109 

Human spirit, unity of, i 481; our age has 
lost faith in principles, 481; be guided 
by the wisdom of the past, 482; title 
means identity of highest European 
thought of 3,000 years, 482; not same as 
nothing new under the sun, 484; first 
condition of criticism must be knowledge, 
486; nineteenth century exaggerated rela- 
tivity, 488; evolution, 490; judging every 
age by its own standards, 493; our idea 
liberates from formulas and catchwords, 
497; an emotional refuge from sense of 
vastness and confusion, 490; the courage- 
ous reader will concentrate on greatest 
books, 500 

Humanism, i 276, 286, ii 394 

Humanities gone and to come, i 286; mean- 
ing of humanities, 286; at first cultivated 
manhood, 288; than knowledge of body 
and mind, 288; then ancient classics, 
289; claims of science, 291; we now fight 
for liberalism in education, 293; worship 
of utility is worship of success, 204; only 
the non-mechanical studies really educate 
and humanize, 296; sword best whetted 
on what it is not to cut, 2907 

Humanity, gospel of, ii 433 

Humboldt, Baron von, i 307, ii 30 

Hume, David, i 343, 378 

Hunt, William H. Pie be 

Huss, John, ii 81 

Huxley, Thomas Henry, 
379, 395, 524 

Hymettus, ii 155, 207 

Hyndman, H. M., i 223 
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Ibsen, Henrik, i 489 

Idealism, i 378, 435 

Illumination, i 343, 384, 487, ii 456 

In lucem gentium, ii 392; modern education 
dominated by scholasticism, humanism, 
science, 302; Hpistolae Obscurorum Viro- 
rum, 393; scholasticism succeeded by 
humanism, 3095; developed formalism, 
398; 19th century culture, 400; Pater’s 
description, 401; involves detachment, 
403; thus restricted to educated few, 404; 
coming of science, 406; addressed intel- 
lect, 408; humanism still needed, 400; 
but humanists humiliated, 410; outlook 
for humanism gloomy, 411; scientific 
aspect satisfactory, 412; but humanists 
dissatisfied with humanism converted 
into science and with inferior réle, 414; 
their efforts ineffectual, 414; humanism 
needs change, 417; make the classics live, 
417, reinstate humanism as an active 
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force, 419; analogy between humanism 
and religion, 420; preach humanism as 
a gospel, 421 

Independent, The, ii 357 

Indian Mutiny, i 256 

Inge, William Ralph, ii 503 

Inness, George, ii 517 

Inquisition, ii 47 

Intemperance, i 207 

Internationalism, ii 433 

Treland, i 209 

Trish relief, ii 75 

Isis, i 51 


Jackson, Andrew, i 167, ii 220, 247, 505, 533 
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Jahn, Friedrich Ludwig, i i251 

James, Henry, ii 280 

James, William, i 486, ii 460, 468 

Jameson, John Franklin, 1 326, li I, 502 

Jay, John, i i 214, 302, ii 249, 262 

Jefferson, Thomas, i 99, 105, 142, 146, 148, 
1575 163, 192, 195, 213, 235, 268, 383, il 
68, 104, 180, 249, 438, 480, 505, 517, 532 

Jefferson’s doctrines under new tests, 1 208; 
his modernity, 301; chiefly responsible 
for Monroe Doctrine, 304; union with 
Canada, 309; inter-oceanic canal, 310; 
Navy, 311; military instruction, 311; 
Philippines, 312; practical statesman, 
313; faith in plain people, 315; unre- 
stricted suffrage, 316; education, 310; 
industrial organization, 322; men dis- 
posed to live honestly if possible, 325 

Jesuits, i 335 

Jesus of Nazareth, i 100, 122, 27, 202, 285, 
418, ii 58, 106, 259, 372, 381, 433 

Jewish religion, ii 423 

Joan of a ii 503 

Job, i 362 

John of Salisbury, i 406 

John the Baptist, i 285 

Johns Hopkins University, i 444 

Johnson, Andrew, ii 232 

Johnson, Samuel, i 40, 211, ii 91, 223, 308 

Johnson, Sir William, ii 35 

Jonson, Ben, i 135 

Joseph II, i 237, 249, 337 

Joshua, ii 425 

Journalism, ii 193, 356 

Judas Iscariot, 1 202 

Junius, ii 20, 62 

Jury, trial by, ii 55 

Jussieu, Bernard de, i 80, 121, 124 

Jussieu, Antoine de, i 89 

Justinian, li 203 

Juvenal, i 405, ii 78 


Kalevala, i 123 
Raat, _ tmmanuel, i 164, 250, 251, 484, 404, 
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Kellogg, Vernon L., ii 353 
Kennicott, Benjamin, i ii 51 
Kepler, Johannes, 117, 87, ii 482 
Kingsley, Darwin P., ii 526 
Kipling, Rudyard, i 483, 485, ii 500 
Kiwanis, ii 519 

Knights of Columbus, ii 420 
Knights of Labor, i 229, ii 259 
Know-Nothing Party, i 107 
Know thyself, ii 372, 535 
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Knox, Henry, ii 189 
Koran, i 458 
Ku Klux Klan, ii 504 


Labor problem, ii 197, 254, 314 

La Bruyére, Jean de, i 485, 495 

Lafayette, Marquis de, i 145, 192, 236 

La Grange, Joseph Louis, Comte, ii 51 

La Harpe, Jean Francois de, i 497 

Lake, Kirsopp, ii 361 

Lamartine, Alphonse de, i 239 

Lamb, Charles, ii 349 

Landor, Walter Savage, i 203 

Lane, Franklin K., ii 352 

Language, i 120, ii 59, 148, 289, 427 

Lansdowne, Marquis of, i 200 

Laplace, Pierre Simon, Marquis de, i 87, 
ust 

La Reynie, i 331 

Latimer, Hugh, ii 105 

Latin literature, ii 56, 146, 202, 387 

Lavoisier, Antoine Laurent, i 88 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas, ii 125 

League of Nations, ii 321, 342, 348, 359 434 

Learning, spirit of, i 466; discontent with 
the college, 466; meant to prepare for 
life, not a part of it, 466; professional 
school trains for special task, 467; the 
college has lost its definite aim, 467; must 
be reorganized, 468; old college destroyed 
by elective system, 469; constituency has 
changed, 470; too much regard for teach- 
ing, too little for the life of the mind, 471; 
object of the college, the intellectual and 
spiritual life, 472; impart not so much 
learning as the spirit of learning, 472; 
at present, misunderstanding, 473; 
teacher must convey spirit, not mere 
fact, 474; college should impart insight, 
vows of true enlightenment, 475; course 
must not be shortened, 475; athletics, 
476; social activities, 477; make the col- 
lege a society, 478; there must be life as 
well as study, 478; college must become 
a free community of scholars and pupils, 
479 

Lecky, William Edward Hartpole, i 169, 
365, 369, 385, 392 ; 

Lee, Francis Lightfoot, i 142 

Lee, Henry, ii 249 

Lee, Richard Henry, i 99, 142 

Lee, Robert E., ii 535 

Leibnitz, Gottfried, Baron von, 
334, 339, li 83, 92 ‘" 

Leiden, University of, ii 365 

Lenine, Nicholas, ii 381 

Lennox, Henry, Lord, ii 209, 214 

Leopold I, i 337 ; :. 

Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim, i 118, ii 84 

Leverrier, Urbain Jean Joseph, ii 75 

Leviathan, i 362, 384 

Lewis, Sinclair, ii 510 

Lewis and Clark, i 299 

Liberalism, ii 446 ff. 

Liberty, American doctrine of, i 94; we are 
fighting for the Constitution and the 
Union, 94; liberty means absolute per- 
sonal and political freedom, 95; source 
of this doctrine in common humanity, 96; 
there have been varying degrees of lib- 
erty, 97; Americans forced to understand 
grounds for liberty, 98; based on equal- 
ity of right, 100; promises endless prog- 
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ress, IOI; may lose liberty of thought and 
speech, 102; color line, 105; tyranny of 
majority, 107; duty to negro, 100 

Liberty and slavery in universities, ii 480; 
Copernicus, 481; Bruno, 483; Galileo, 
483; Ettinger, 487; Radford, 487; Toy, 
488; Briggs, 480; Darwin, 480; Bryan, 
490; Toynbee, 491; science and good will 
will triumph, 492; what universities can 
do; 402; Ph. B. K,, 404 

Lieber, Francis, i 211 

Lincoln, Abraham, i 152, 198, 302, 315, 
372, li 229, 236, 438, 502, 505, 509, 530, 
533 

Lincoln Monument, ii 517 

Lindsay, Ben, ii 348, 358 

Linnaeus, i 36, 88, ii 23, 24, 25, 29 

Lipsius, Justus, i 330 

Literary Digest, The, ii 357 

Livingston, Philip, ii 240 

Livingston, Robert R., i 207, ii 230, 249 

Livy, ii 503 

Lloyd, Alfred Henry, ii 446 

Locke, John, i 3, 28, 133, 198, 493, ii 39, 
47, 67, 192, 241, 334 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, ii 413 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth, i 494, ii 
279 

Longinus, ii 527 

Louis, S8t., 1336 

Louis XIV, i 331, ii 39 

Louis Philippe, i 239 

Louisiana Purchase, i 305 

L’Ouverture, Toussaint, 1 96 

Lowe, Robert, i 196 

Lowell, James Russell, i 191, 200, 296, 393, 
494, ii 5, 279, 291, 504, 511, 515, 517, 520 

Lucan, ii 73 

Lucian, i 481, 482, 493, 495 

Lucretius, i 84, 378, 495, ii 7, 389, 406 

Luther, Martin, i 131, 169, 194, 198, ii 81, 
169, 395, 419 

Lycurgus, i 4, ii 241 

Lyell, Sir Charles, ii 96 


Mabillon, Jean, i 329, 330, 331, 332, 334, 
336, 338 ; i 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington, Lord, i 133, 
135, 203, 486, ii 105, 133 

Macchiavelli, Niccolo, i 116, 163, 212, 288, 
ii 81, 460 

MacDowell, Edward, ii 279 

Mackintosh, Sir James, ii 94 

McKeen, Thomas, i 314 

McKenna, Stephen, ii 515 

McKinley, William, i 314 

MacMahon, Marshal, ii 220 

Madison, James, i 99, 147, 148, 163, 235, 
302, 310, 314, li 240, 262, 532 

Madox, Thomas, i 340 

Maevius, i 163 

Magliabecchi, Antonio, i 330, 331 

Magna Charta, i 256 

Mahomet, i 256 

Maine, Sir Henry Sumner, i 369 

Man in the Iron Mask, ii 29 

Mandeville, Sir John, i 489 

Mann, Horace, i 153 ; 

Mansfield, William Murray, Earl of, i 144, 
ii 49, 337 : 

Marat, Jean Paul, i 236 

Marbois, M. de,i324 | “ 

March, Francis Andrew, i 112, ii 2 

Marcy, William L., i 197 
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Marie Antoinette, i 236 

Marlborough, John Churchill, Duke of, 
ii 189 

Marseillaise, ii 518 

Marshall, John, i 116, 148, 192, 235, 260, 
302, ii 248, 249, 262, 440, 533 

Marvell, Andrew, i 29, il 73 

Mary, Virgin, i 251 

Masaccio, ii 121 

Mascov, Johann Jacob, i 329 

Mason, George, i 99 

Masters, Edgar Lee, ii 291, 510 

Mather, Cotton, i 140, 338 

Mather, Increase, i 451 

Mayhew, Jonathan, i 140 

Mazzini, Giuseppe, ii 430 

Meath, Barl of, 1 225 

Melanchthon, Philip, i i 198 

Melville, Herman, li 496 

Mencken, Henry Louis, ii 506, 510, 518 

Mendel, Johann Gregory, li 464 

Message of the key, ii 384; our conflict with 
invisible forces, 384; nature of wisdom, 
384; through suffering wisdom, 385; 
choice, habit, character, 386; value of 
the classics, 386; need of restoring them, 
388; wisdom comes through receptivity, 
389; reward of self-giving, 380; learn so 
as to live, live so as to learn, 390; hand 
on the key symbolizes optimism, 390 

Metternich, Prince, i 251 

Meursius, Johannes, i 341 

Mexican War, ii 506, 507 

Mexico, i 7 

Michael Angelo, ii 39, 80, 121 

Michaux, André, ii 26 

Michaux, Francois André, ii 26 

Michigan, University of, ii 522 

Mill, John Stuart, i 198, 291, 301, 451, 482, 
486, 496, 497, li 267 

Mills, Charles, ii 51 

Milton, John, i 12, 75, 98, 117, 123, 131, 
133, 134, 136, 192, 198, 278, 280, 480, 
493, li 31, 33, 38, 43, 60, 63, 105, 204, 278, 
4 

Mimnermus, ii 496 

Minerva, ii 428 

Mirabeau, Comte de, i 236 

Missouri Compromise, i 373 

Modern culture and the human spirit, ii 
372; contrast between self-knowledge and 
organization, 372; German conception, 
373; culture in America, 373; culture and 
civilization synonymous, 373; two ideals 
have alternated, 374; Greek ideal, 375; 
medieval, 376; Reformation, 376; dis- 
covery of New World, 377; German edu- 
cation and culture, 378; result, religion 
became state worship, 379; culture be- 
comes divorced from morality and re- 
ligion, 380; must have both self-com- 
munion and organization, 381; demand 
foe leaders who know themselves first, 
382 

Mohammedanism, i 414, ii 426 

Moliére, Jean Baptiste Poquelin, i 166, 280, 
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Monasteries, i 337 
Monroe, James, i 304, 309, 31T, ii 249, 532 
Monroe Doctrine, 1304, ii 438 
Montagu, Lady Mary Wortley, i 488 
Montaigne, Michel Myquem de, i 489, 493, 
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Montesquieu, Charles, Baron de, i 325, 343, 
489, ii 16 

Monthlu Review, The, ii 53 

Montluc, Blaise, Seigneur de, i 328 

Moody, Dwight Lyman, ii 506 

Moody, William Vaughn, ii 517, 527 

Moore, John Bassett, ii 435 

More, Hannah, ii 46 

More, Sir Thomas, i 219, 381, ii 394 

Morley, John, i 491, 495, ii 2 

Morris, Gouverneur, ii 249, 262 

Morris, Lewis, ii 249 

Moses, ii 27 

Motley, ee Lothrop, i 201 

Muir, Ramsay, ii 425, 427, 443 

Mummius, ii 119 

Muratori, Lodovico Antonio, i330, 331, 340 

Murray, Gilbert, ii 314, 318 

Murray, Lindley, ii 21 


Napoleon, i 121, 135, 171, 250, ii 97, 120 

Napoleon III, i 239 

Nationalism and humanity, ii 423; Hebrew 
religion inculcated nationalism, 423; 
elements, land, 425; unity of race, 425; 
language, 425; religion, 426; common tra- 
dition, 427; dangers, 431; conquest, 431; 
chauvinism, 431; gospel of humanity, 
433; Court of International Justice, 434; 
League of Nations, 439; risk, I; pre- 
paredness, 442; must rely on education, 
443; responsibility of educated men, 444 

Nature, ii 490 

Navy League, ii 316 

Negro suffrage, i 281 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount, ii 503 

Nemesis, ii 258 

Neptune, ii 12 

Nero, i 109 

New English Dictionary, i 114 

New Monthly Review, The, ii 53 

New Republic, The, ii 315 

New York Times, The, ii 499 

Newman, John Henry, ii 291 

Newton, Sir Isaac, i 33, 75, 87, 90, 116, 121, 
166, 168, 396, ii 39, 47, 67, 82, 92, 455, 
458, 482, 484 

Niagara Falls, i 277 

Nicaise, Abbé, i 334 

Nicholas I, i 238 

Nicholson, Meredith, ii 51o 

Niebuhr, Barthold Georg, i 159, 199 

Nietzsche, Friedrich Wilhelm, ii 506 
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Nihilism, i 210 

Nimrod, ii 97 
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Olaf, St., 1 336 

Old Mortality, ii 50 

Olmsted, Frederick Law, i 97 
Olney, Richard, i 250 
Oppenheim, ii 519 
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Paine, Thomas, ii 432 

Paley, William, i 88 

Palladino, Eusapia, i i 496 

Pan, i134 

Papebroch, Daniel, i 335, 336 
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Park, Mungo, i 96 
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Parmele, Elisha, ii 228, 312 

Parr, Samuel, ii 66 

Parsons, Edward Lambe, i 377 

Parthenon, ii 279, 299 ff., 517 

Partington, Mrs., ii 416 

Pascal, Blaise, i 86, 480, ii 85 

Pasteur, Louis, i i 260 

Pater, Walter, i 482, ii 401 

Patterson, James Willis, ii 185 

sapere 127, 408, 412, 413, ii 58, 243, 419, 
45 

Paul, Jean. See Richter, J. P. F. 

Peabody, Andrew Preston, i 76 

Peary, Robert Edwin, ii 350 

Pecksniff, Mr., i 213 

Peel, Sir Robert, i 205, 207, ii 241, 442 

Peirce, Benjamin, i199 

Penal reform, i 207 

Penitentiary Congress, ii 75 

Pericles, i 96, 133, 11 39, 68, 70, 119, 427, 527 

Perkins, Jacob, ii 21 

Perrault, Charles, ii 86 
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Perry, Bliss, i 263, ii 1, 8, 515 

Perth, Duke of, i 333 

Pestalozzi, i 41 

Peter of Spain, ii 396, 397 

Peter the Great, i 238 

Petrarch, ii 121 

Pharisees, ii 204 

Phi Beta Kappa, i 402, ii 228, 246, 312, 
384, 494, 501, 528 

Phi Beta Kappa oratory, ii 1; comprehen- 
sive in subject, inclusive in interpreta- 
tion, 1; appeal primarily to intellect, 2; 
expository, 3; union of permanent and 
timely, 4; moral elevation, 4; Aristo- 
telian type, 5; followed by ornate, 5; 
and present type, without ornament, 7; 
increase of importance of print, 8 

Phidias, ii 39, 94, 119 

Philippines, i 312, ii 507 

Phillipps, L. March, ii 298 

Phillips, Wendell, i TOL, li 2, 3, 239 
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Pilgrim Fathers, ii 390 

Pindar, i 4809, ii 7 

Piper, Mrs., i 496 
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Plato, i 3) 30, 74, 83, 100, IT0, 127, 192; 
210, 291, 378, 380, 381, 481, 482, 490, 
493, 494, 496, 500, il 7, 13, 78, 93, 94, I19, 
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Pliny, i 84, 168, ii 11, 118, 397, 410 

Plotinus, i 496, ii 497 

Plutarch, i 249, 302, 493, 495, ii 77, 393 

Poe, Edgar Allan, ii 279 

Politian, i 496 

Polybius, i ii 77 

Pope, Alexander, i 40, 136, 157, 493, 495, 
ii 60, 63, 4090 

Popes, ii 73, 102, 124, 190, 485, 488 
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Porson, Richard, i 396, ii 66 

Porter, Noah, ii 450 

Praxiteles, i 488, ii 119 

Prentice, William Kelley, ii 3, 296 

Prescott, William Hickling, i 200, 210 

Price, Richard, ii 91 

Priestley, Joseph, L577, 

Prince, Thomas, i 338 
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Printing, i 60, ii 41, 94 

Pritchett, Henry Smith, ii 2, 372 

Progress, i 43, il 73 

Prometheus, ii 32, 527 

Proverbs, i 29, 30, 122, 167, 198, 267, 400, 
li 326, 372, 476 
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Ptolemy, i 84, ii 482 

Publicola, Valerius, ii 133 

Puritanism, ii 163, 166, 170 

Pursh, Frederick, ii 26 

Putnam, George, i 76 
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Pygmalion, ii 132 

Pym, John, i 133 

Pyrrho, i 489 
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Quincey, Josiah, the younger, i 155, 375 
Quintilian, i 495, ii 5, 267, 497 
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Raleigh, Sir Walter, i 133, 135, 136, 328 
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Randolph, Peyton, i 142, ii 249 

Rantoul, Robert, i 207 

Raphael, ii 39, | 80, I2I, 125, 409 

Ray, John, i 8 

Red Cross, ii seks 

Rees, William Lee, i 227 
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Reid, Thomas, ii 52 

Religion, i 76, ii 50, 372 ff. 

Remigius, ii 396, 410 

Renaissance, i 287, 328, ii 266, 377, 407, 
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Rittenhouse, David, ii 10 
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Rockefeller, John D., Jr., ii 526 

Rogers, H. D., ii 98 

Rogers, Thorold, i 225, 228 

Romeyn, Dr., ii 35 

Romilly, Sir Samuel, i 197, 205, 207, ii 50, 
101 

Roosevelt, Theodore, i 314, 490, ii 532 

Root, Elihu, i 314 

Roscoe, William, ii 63 

Rose, J. Holland, ii 427 

Rosweide, Heribert, i 334, 342 

Rotary Club, ii 513, 519 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, i 145, 315, 382, 
497, li 90 

Royal Society, i 338 

Royce, Josiah, i 404, ii 1 

Rugby School, ii 172 

Rumford, Benjamin Thompson, Count, i 
124 

Rush, Benjamin, ii 249 

Ruskin, John, ii 417 

Rutledge, John, i 142 

Rymer, Thomas, i 340, 497 


St. Gaudens, Augustus, ii 279, 517 
Saint-Just, Antoine, i 166 

St. Peter’s, Rome, i 125, ii 137 

St. Petersburg Academy, i 339 
Saint-Pierre, Bernardin de, ii 90 
Saints’ lives, i 335 

Saintsbury, George, i 497 

St. Simon, Count, ii 242 
Salamanca, University of, ii 189 
Salisbury, Josiah, ii 71 

Sallust, ii 2390 

Saltonstall, Sir Richard, i 137 
Salvation Army, i 252 

Sampson, Martin Wright, ii 278 
Samson, i I10 

Sandburg, Carl, ii 496 

Sanderus, Antonius, i 340 

Sankey, Ira D., ii 506 

Sappho, i 490 

Sargent, John, i 260 

Sarpi, Fra Paolo, 1 328, ii 102 
Saturday Evening Post, The, ii 499, 500 
Saturday Review, The, ii 216 
Savonarola, Girolamo, ii 81 

Say, Jean Baptiste, ii 242 

Scaliger, Julius Caesar, i 330, 341 
Schaffle, Albert Eberhard, i 220, 390 
Scharnhorst, Gerhard von, i 251 
Schelling, Felix Emanuel, i 286 
oe Ferdinand Canning Scott, i 378, 


Schiller, Johann von, i 250, 388, ii 427 

Scholar, American, i 24 

Scholar, attitude of, i 395; learning does 
not die with the scholar, 396; study of 
Greek, 397; elective system, 397; outside 
interests, 308; scholar naturally con- 
servative, 400; American scholar broad, 
adaptive, 401; confident and serene, 402; 
duty of Ph. B. K. members, 402 

Scholar in a republic, i tor; Ph. B. K. rep- 
resents American scholarship, or; the 
first Puritans included men like Sir 
Henry Vane, 101; a century starved out 
this element, 192; a single generation 
changed this, 192; America gave courage 
to Europe; result, the French Revolution, 
193; its effect on America, 193; we have 
founded a republic on unlimited suffrage, 
195; scholar’s duty to educate the mass, 
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196; education not book-learning, 196; 
but gained from life, 199; trust the peo- 
ple, 201; it is not the masses who have 
most disgraced us, 203; even if universal 
suffrage were dangerous, there is some- 
thing more valuable than wealth, 204; 
college men should lead in agitation, 205; 
great opportunities, 206; slavery, 206; 
penal reform, 207; intemperance, 207; 
municipal reform, 208; women’s place, 
208; literary men against reform, 200; 
Ireland, 209; Nihilism, 210; what reform 
needs, 211; only non-resistance a possible 
alternative, 213; the scholar must not 
shrink from contact with the masses, 
214; we must be better than our fathers, 
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Scholar of to-day, i 112; member of a 
brotherhood, 112; scholars should co- 
operate, 113; observe and experiment 
on man and his institutions, 114; special- 
ize, 116; wed early particular truths, 117; 
learn facts and laws rather than practice 
gymnastics, 117; language the scholar’s 
foster-mother, 120; study of nature anal- 
ogous to study of language, 121; error 
not quelled by fighting, 121; scholar must 
not be a wilful skeptic, 123; self-forgetful 
scholar will produce literature, 123; how 
this bears on education, 124; as scholar- 
ship progresses the race progresses, 125; 
Nature the material expression of the 
character of God, 126; scholar goes with 
gentleman, 127 

Scholar’s duty and opportunity, ii 246; civil 
government, 246; examples, Gallatin; 
251; Frelinghuysen, 252; Crosby, 253, 
labor, 254; scholarship should enable one 
to discuss this intelligently, 255; dispas- 
sionately, 259; with Christian benevo- 
lence, 259; self-preservation demands 
this, 263 

Scholar’s responsibility, ii 302 

Scholarship, present significance of, ii 265; 
scholar is modern, 265; modern scholar 
differs from the ancient and medieval, 
265; our scholarship has drawn from 
both Greek-Renaissance and Medieval- 
Puritan spirit, 266; Greek-Renaissance 
idea, learning, 268; modern idea of re- 
search, 269; selective, 270; critical, 270; 
constructive, 272; learning meant libera- 
tion, 274; research means power, 275; 
implied theory of the world, 276; redemp- 
tion of humanity not merely i in ceaseless 
activity but in directive control of en- 
larging powers, 277 

Schoolmen, ii 147, 304 

Schopenhauer, Arthur, i 406 

Schurman, Jacob Gould, li 2 

Schurz, Carl, i 236 

Schwegler, Albert, ii 456 

Science and letters in our day, ii 37; an 
extraordinary age, 37; has not produced 
supreme genius, 38; growth of American 
nation, 39; diffusion of knowledge, 41; 
printing press, 41; improved condition 
of authors, 42; reading a necessity, 44; 
position of women, 44; fearless specula- 
tion, 46; results, in jurisprudence, 48; 
in legislation, 49; in medicine, 50; in 
theology, 50; in mathematics and physi- 
cal science, 51; in metaphysics, 52; in 
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